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CHAPTER I 



DISCO VEEY 



DR. CHAPIN had a case in his own house. The 
summons reached him in the person of an excited 
small boy who knocked loudly on the door of the 
parsonage where Mr. Harker, who had doctored Mid- 
dleton souls for almost as many years as Dr. Chapin had 
ministered to its bodies, was trying, without conspicuous 
success, to rally from an attack of typhoid fever. The 
doctor frowned and hesitated. His patient was still 
sleeping, despite the interruption. He would have lain 
there just as quietly had a battery of cannon opened fire 
under the window. Susie Harker, the old man's daughter, 
looked anxiously at the doctor, who made up his mind 
at last, whispered a few directions, carefully closed his 
case and went without haste through the hall and down 
the front steps. Outside, however, he covered the path 
to the gate in half a dozen strides, flicked Hermes, his 
newly-acquired two-year-old, with the end of the whip, 
and drove furiously down the half-mile of tree-shaded 
street and open road to the old Chapin farm, which his 
father and grandfather had cultivated and which he had 
not forsaken when he went into medicine. His sister 
Jane, a thin-faced woman in her late thirties, with hair 
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already gray, opened the front door, through which he 
hurried with scarcely a word. It was very early on a 
wann May morning. Hermes nibbled grass untH there 
was no more within reach, then thrust his head over the 
fence in a vain effort to reach a few succulent stalks 
which grew just inside, gave that up, and stood still in 
the meditative patience which he had already acquired 
in his short association with the doctor, or which the 
doctor had sensed in him when he picked him out from 
among a dozen other candidates. 

The sun was not yet up. The hills were pale and the 
road white and untraveled. Hermes pawed the ground 
a little, shook himself until his harness rattled, and sighed. 
The sky grew brighter and the sun slid up above the East 
hill. Mr. Horace Brewster, who was in the habit of 
taking an early morning walk to commune with nature 
and pick up stray items of news from timely passers-by, 
presently appeared from the direction of the village, 
patted Hermes carefully on the nose, and had a low- 
voiced conversation with Jane Chapin at the front door. 
As low-voiced conversation did not come easy to him his 
own bass notes rumbled through it like the undertones of 
a saw-mill. 

"It's a blessing," he was saying, "a great blessing. 
Now there'll be a Chapin to carry on the — er — family 
tradition. Josiah must have worried about it. And 
Emily, too. They've been married — ^let me see — ^how long 
was it? The store burned down in '77, and it was that 
same winter that Jennie Hilmer drowned herself. So.it 
must have been in '78. There were others beside Jennie 
who wanted the doctor. Well, five years is a long time 
to wait, but it will have been worth it, Jane. And don't 
forget to give Emily my congratulations." And Mr. 
Brewster put on the brown glazed straw hat with which 
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he protected his bald head from the elements as early ai 
April and as late as November, and resumed his journal- 
istic pilgrimage. In the course of the morning he must 
have composed a news item which appeared substantially 
as he had written it in Andrew CarroFs Middleton Weekly 
Gazette and in the Middleton columns of the Norton Rec- 
ord. Josiah Chapin the younger found it years after- 
wards with certain other clippings in a scrr'.p book care- 
fully kept by his father. It ran something like this : 

''Dr. and Mrs. Josiah CSiapin are this 
morning receiving congratulations from 
their numerous friends on the birth of a 
bouncing nine-pound baby boy. Both 
mother and cliild are doing welL" 

The same information, in its less formal phase, passed 
up and down Center Street in the course of the day, was 
discussed at the store, and was considered, of its kind, 
altogether the most interesting of the season. With this 
auspicious introduction into the world the Chapin baby 
howled and ate and slept its way through the first months 
of its life in quite a humdrum manner, arriving gradually 
at a realization of its fingers, its toes, and its mother's 
hair and mouth, and coming to be spoken of, finally, even 
by the most inaccurate, as **he" instead of "it.'* 

But Josiah Chapin the younger, or Joe Chapin, as he 
was called through the greater part of his life, was not 
bom on the day officially recorded as the occasion of his 
d^but in this earthly scene. He was bom, as nearly as 
his later memories could fix it, two or three years later, 
when the world into which he had been projected first 
made a recognizable mark on his small brain. It must 
have been in July or August of the year 1885 or 1886. 
He had wandered into the spacious side-yard. The grass 
was quite tall, except where the path led to the pump. 
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the air was soaked, as it seemed to him, with sunshine, 
so that he breathed it and flooded himself with it, and 
there came to his ears the continuous sleepy hum of in- 
sects. In his immediate neighborhood there was a bum- 
ble-bee, but behind this melodious solo buzzing there was 
a rich accompaniment that must have been the voices of 
Hundreds of little invisible things in the grass and air. 
Joe was not as dismally conscious as he became in 
later years of the boundaries which separated his being 
from those other beings. The sun, the grass, the soft, 
luminous air, the humming insects, and this pair of eyes 
and hands and feet that were himsdf , seemed all mem- 
bers of the same family. He loved and trusted the world, 
as far as he knew it. There was nothing anywhere that 
could hurt him, nothing that wished him harm. 

He went past the pump and stood still. He afterwards 
remembered the spot, not as it appeared to his more ma- 
ture eyes, but as it sunk into his consciousness at that mo- 
ment. He was standing under the clothes-line which ran 
from the angle of the house to a wavering post, which 
constantly threatened to fall, but seemed too lazy to com- 
plete the action. The house was built like a letter L, 
with the short limb facing on the highway, and the long 
one running back toward the east hill. The side yard, 
with its pump and clothes-line, its long grass and bumble- 
bees, was in the inner angle of the L, so that as he stood 
he was sheltered even from the limited realities of the 
road. Above the roof, at the outer point of the L, ap- 
peared the stately head of the pine tree, just to be seen 
if one tilted back one^s head and, to keep out the sun, 
half-closed one's eyes. Joe came to know that tree bet- 
ter than any other in the world. He would have known 
it had he met it aeons and countless trans-migrations later 
in a new world in another constellation. 
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Such was the beginning of his memories. He was an 
explorer. The pump, with its curved iron handle and 
its mysterious shank, marked the point from which he 
set out to travel up and down the world. Then his uni- 
verse was bounded by the angle of the house. Later the 
boundary was to be the front yard, with its two maples, 
one on either side of the path, contesting with the pine 
for his affections; then it was the road to the village, 
which ran straight north for a quarter of a mile and dis- 
appeared among the willows which bordered the meadow 
brook and marked the line of village settlement; then it 
was the railroad which ran to Norton, then the road to 
New York, and more other roads than he could remember 
without weariness. But always these roads stood to him 
for adventure and release. 

So he stood, without restlessness, without thinking, all 
his senses dulled by the warmth and peace. A flood of 
life poured in upon him, and found no artificial channel 
or impediment. Presently he began to run, around the 
comer of the house, toward the open gate which would 
have led him into the road, and his mother caught him 
and led him indoors for his nap. Thus he was bom, this 
time without any aid from Dr. Josiah, or any item in 
the newspapers. 



CHAPTER II 

ANCESTORS 

OF the tradition of family, painfully building itself 
up from generation to generation, adding a wing 
here and a turret there, or, in a more modem 
age, installing electric lights and a bathroom, overshad- 
owing and crushing the individual, Middleton, like all 
America, knew little. Nevertheless, Josiah Chapin, the 
younger, had ancestors. Five families had been living, 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century, in a small 
settlement in lower Connecticut valley. Two of them were 
directly descended from the passengers of the Mayftower. 
The heads or sons of three of them had fought in the 
Revolutionary War. After the war ended the five moved 
up the Connecticut River and westward into what had 
been the New Hampshire Grants and was newly named 
Vermont. A Josiah Chapin was among them. With 
his four companions and their wives and children he 
had penetrated to this mountain valley, where a living 
might be wrung from the stem but not indomitable soil, 
and had there founded a town and church. Both had pros- 
pered, though both had suffered under the steady drain 
of the migration into Western New York, into Wiscon- 
sin, and into the new states of the West and far West. 
The original Chapins, Martins, Baldwins, HoUoways and 
Brockhursts had multiplied after the fashion of pioneer 
times, and before their fertility had waned they had sown 
the hills around Middleton thickly with their tall, up- 
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standing children. Their great days were over when 
young Jos^ah was bom, but their names were still great, 
and to be bom to one of those names was to possess an 
inheritance and endure a responsibility. Dr. Josiah 
Chapin was keenly conscious of his responsibility and 
proud of his inheritance. A medical education, gained 
after a tremendous struggle against physical and spiritual 
obstacles had not dissipated a certain mysticism which 
lay at the bottom of his nature, nor had Darwin, re- 
ligiously accepted, dissolved the Calvinism out of his 
blood and bones. 

Dr. Josiah, when barely out of medical school, had 
been hurled into the concluding battles of the Civil War, 
and being confronted with the choice between being 
cmshed under the horrors of time or acquiring a hard 
exterior shell with which to resist them, had accomplished 
the latter. A host of young ladies, among them the un- 
fortunate and long faithful Jennie Hilmer, had been 
ready to throw themselves at his feet when he returned, 
a handsome young veteran, to begin his practice in Mid- 
dleton. He smiled in his resolute way upon one after 
another, but whether from deliberate choice of a bachelor 
existence or because he was unable to make up his mind, 
he never crossed with any of them the gap which inter- 
vened between propriety and marriage. In the summer 
of 1877, when Jennie Hilmer had given him up as hopeless 
and drowned herself, and the others had given him up 
and married someone else, he began to pay attention to 
Emily Snow, who was then, at the age of twenty-five, 
teaching in Norton Academy, six miles from Middleton. 
Dr. Chapin, who was thirty-six, had met Miss Snow while 
she was visiting her mother's sister, Mrs. Harker, the 
minister's wife, in Middleton. She had missed the one 
morning train which ran between the two towns, and the 
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doctor, who had patients in Norton, had gallantly offered 
to drive her home. On the way he had discovered that 
she read Darwin, and had opinions about his application 
to theology. Moreover she was pretty, with her glowing 
hair and her clear, questioning gray eyes, and unlike 
most women, was not afraid of the doctor. It may have 
been this last trait that pleased him most ; or it may have 
been an exotic flavor in her, derived from a sea-faring 
family with a habitat on Cape Cod and an ancestral 
wanderlust that had led its male members all around the 
world. At any rate, they had been engaged after a brief 
but intense courtship, during which the doctor drove 
to Norton so often that he got scarcely any sleep (Judge 
Brockhurst was fond of saying that he almost dozed ofF 
while old Mr. Barker was reading the marriage service), 
and in June, 1878, they were married. For some years 
it seemed that the Josiah Chapin line and title must expire 
with the doctor. Then, in May, 1883, Emily Snow, 
smiling wanly at her husband, as he held up her son for 
her to see, felt her existence for the first time fully justi- 
fied. She had given her lord a son. Josiah was then 
forty-two. . . • 

Among Joe's first lasting impressions were those gained 
from two great family gatherings, one annual and tran- 
sient, the other permanent and solemnly and steadily in- 
creasing, that is to say from the Thanksgiving dinners 
of which the Chapin family and its branches continued to 
make a great festival, and from the cemetery, a place at 
first of no great gloom, to which he occasionally went 
with his mother to leave flowers. The Thanksgiving 
memories were more or less blurred; he could not in later 
life distinguish the first one in which he clearly shared 
from the second or third or fourth. He must have been 
six or seven years old when his cousin, Dick Chapin, son 
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of his Uncle Aarad, died, but he added to his last meeting 
with Dick, which was at the Thanksgiving dinner at Uncle 
Aarad's, certain details which must have been carried over 
from other years. It did not matter. Never was he able 
to think of his life as a series of dates; his memories 
always flowed like a great stream, in which all that had 
happened and all that was to happen, his father, his 
mother, his sweethearts, the first days and the last, drifted 
to a common destination. 

The snow came late in this year that Joe afterwards 
seemed to remember, and he and his father and mother 
drove up to Uncle Aarad's in the buckboard, they in the 
seat in front, he dangling his legs behind. Sometimes to 
keep warm, he would jump down and run behind, holding 
fast to the edge of the buckboard. Then his father, seeing 
him out of the comer of his eye, would whip up Hermes, if 
they were on level ground, and they would go rattling at 
a great rate over the half-frozen ruts, with Joe's legs 
twinkling almost as fast as the spokes in the wheels. If 
he could jump back upon his perch it was a triumph for 
him, but if he could not he would have to call out to his 
father to slow down, and Dr. Chapin, being in a holiday 
humor, would turn round in mock surprise and have the 
laugh on him. Uncle Aarad's farm was on one of those 
gentle upland slopes from every point of which the eye 
may lift to an uninterrupted horizon. At every turn 
adventure lured the feet of boys ; and far-off glimpses of 
mountains, — on a clear day the main range of the Green 
Mountains to the north and the Adirondacks to the north- 
west — fed their imaginations. But Dick and Joe on this 
occasion were not allowed the run of the farm, with 
those exciting excursions to the bams and pastures which 
would have been their usual diversions. Aunt Ellen, with 
flour on her hands, greeted the Chapins at the front door 
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and then, scenting from afar that something was about to 
go wrong in the kitchen, turned them over to Uncle Aarad, 
cramped and unnatural in a dark suit of clothes, polished 
boots, a boiled shirt and a string tie, and disappeared. 
Uncle Aarad shook hands solemnly, and after their outer 
wrappings had been disposed of led them into the parlor, 
where the rest of the family party, who always found 
it a little hard to get re-acquainted at these formal cele- 
brations, were arranged stiffly m chairs set round the 
walls. The winter sunlight, at that moment almost at its 
brightest, shone imrebuked on carpets and upholstery 
from which on ordinary days it was religiously excluded, 
but it had not yet thawed out the Chapin family reunion. 
To the gathering at this stage Joe and Dick, who un- 
accoimtably found themselves the center of attention, 
were a godsend. They were, strictly speaking, the only 
direct descendants in the male line of the original Josiah 
Chapin, and the only chHdren present, with the exception 
of one cousin^s baby, which cried at intervals throughout 
the afternoon, one gawky second cousin of sixteen or 
seventeen who regarded himself as one of the most mature 
objects in creation and was soon to go away to Norton 
Academy, and a girl second or third cousin of thirteen, 
to whom, in the absence of better game, the gawky second 
cousin paid condescending attention. But these were 
twigs or branches of the family tree, and did not, like 
Joe and Dick, belong to the main trunk. 

The faces of Joe's father and mother, of Uncle Aarad, 
of Aunt Jane, of Uncle Ezekial and Uncle Jasper, stood 
out from what seemed to Joe a perfect sea of relatives. 

"Two mighty fine-looking boys," said Uncle Aarad, 
winking at Joe and beaming with approval at everything 
and everybody. 
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Dr. Josiah smiled deprecatingly. "It doesn't do to 
tell them so.'' 

A strange aunt, who afterwards seemed to have been 
an unexpected arrival from Massachusetts, had been 
studying Joe very carefully, and now spoke up. "He's 
the perfect image of his great-grandpa on the Simpkins 
side. Why, his eyes are Mr. Simpkins' eyes to the very 
life." 

Inasmuch as the ancestral Mr. Simpkins referred to 
was only a cousin of the great-grandfather Simpkins 
whose daughter had married Joe's grandfather on the 
Chapin side, it was not quite clear why Joe's eyes should 
be those of Mr. Simpkins, but as the Massachusetts 
aunt's deceased husband — ^for she was, in fact, the widow 
of a Mr. Simpkins — ^had never been in Middleton no one 
could dispute her. To tell the truth, no one would have 
dared dispute a statement which went to prove the ten- 
acity of family traits. But the relinquishment of Joe's 
eyes to Mr. Simpkins, which was tentatively made, did not 
prevent an exhaustive tracing of other of his features 
and personal traits. Nor did Dick escape. The boys 
were still being catalogued when Aunt Ellen, who had 
been oscillating between the kitchen and the parlor, be- 
tween her duty to her guests and solicitude for her 
cooking, reappeared in the doorway and announced 
dinner. Everybody rose. Joe's mother went first, beauti- 
ful, Joe thought, in her dark gown, with the bit of white 
at the throat and her glowing coppery hair, then Aunt 
Ellen, then a deacon's wife from Chelsea, then the Massa- 
chusetts aunt, then Dr. Chapin, always a dignified, com- 
manding figure, and finally, after the two older cousins 
and an indefinite number of minor relatives, Joe and Dick. 
They had their seats near the foot of the table, whence 
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they could look up an almost endless row of faces, 
starched lace, and waistcoats with napkins stuck boldly 
into them, clear to the top of the table where Uncle 
Aarad radiated both tangible and intangible hospitality. 
So it began, with a long grace by the deacon from Chelsea, 
an earnest man who proportioned his prayer to the great- 
ness of the occasion. Joe was glad that none of his 
nearer relatives were in the ministry. 

Joe's most accurate memories of this and other Thanks- 
giving days were gastronomic. The people seemed to 
appear through a mist arising from steaming turkeys and 
bowls of gravy, of mashed turnip and squash, of plum 
pudding, of hot mince pie. This dinner marked the high 
tide of the Chapin family. Before another year the ranks 
had thinned. Dick and Joe never again picked turkey 
bones togjether. The gawky distant cousin got into 
some mysterious trouble and went west. The aunt from 
Massachusetts never came back to Middleton. A year 
later she was reported ill and not long after went to rejoin 
Mr. Simpkins. 

Dr. Chapin made a speech, in which he went back to 
the early history of the Chapins and their related 
branches. He had a fine bass voice and Joe thought him 
as much an orator as Daniel Webster could possibly have 
been. In fact, he was not at that time able to account 
for the fact that his father was not as famous as Daniel 
Webster. Much of the speech he could not have under- 
stood and much that he understood soon passed from his 
memory, but he gathered that the Chapins were a family 
of lofty lineage and high traditions. Dr. Chapin began 
by telling of the journey of the first Chapins from Massa- 
chusetts to Vermont. A barrel of doughnuts, cooked before 
starting by the frugal mother of the family, furnished the 
principal sustenance on the way. The fabulous incident 
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assumed place in Joe's mind with the golden Grecian 
legends which his mother had read to him before he knew his 
alphabet. After some other allusions to the family's early 
history, in which he mentioned the campaign in which 
a Chapin had run, almost successfully, for Governor, 
and the distinguished services of several Chapins, not 
including himself, in the Civil War, the doctor came down 
to the yoimger generation. Dick and Joe, and the others, 
he said, would have to carry on the traditions of the 
family. They must be industrious, honest, and truthful, 
but what he expected of them, over and above those quali- 
ties, which he hoped were not rare in the community, was 
that they should be loyal to their own consciences in 
public and private affairs. The Chapin family, he said, 
had its failings, but it was an independent race. It had 
always stood squarely on its own feet. There were men 
present who had broken a national law (he meant the 
fugitive slave law) because they thought it was a bad 
law. He hoped no Chapin would ever be weak enough to 
obey a bad law any more than he would be bad enough 
citizen to disobey a good law. 

When the doctor sat down, with his cheeks slightly 
flushed, he had a round of applause and then Uncle Aarad 
made a less pretentious speech, in which he expressed his 
happiness at seeing so many Chapins at one table, and 
he, too, was applauded. By this time, without any aid 
from anything stronger than sweet cider, the ice had 
been broken and the Chapins were well acquainted again. 
There were jealousies and divisions enough among them, 
as Joe was to discover as the mists of illusion which then 
surrounded him thinned away, but this day was a truce. 
As darkness began to fall, and the nuts and raisins were 
reached, the company thawed into something almost like 
conviviality. When they had gone into the parlor, where 
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a fire roared in the sheet-iron stove with which the more 
romantic but chillier fireplace of an earlier day had been 
replaced, there were endless stories. For Dick and Joe, 
squeezed together on the hair-cloth sofa in the comer by 
the pressure of a plump feminine relative whose identity 
was uncertain, it was as though they were sitting at the 
feet of Homer. A world unsuspected opened before them, 
in which their fathers and mothers had moved before 
they were bom. Personages who were to Joe and Dick 
only names on tomb-stones, as legendary as Achilles, 
came to Kfe and were warm, loving, hating, laughing and 
laughable human beings. Joe's own thoughts went far 
astray and he began, for the first time, to sense what 
this stream of life that was carrying them all along with 
it, was like. **Why," he thought, "Dick and I will some 
time be as old as my father or even as Uncle Ezekial, 
and be looking back on the time when we were boys." 
And these others — ^where would the stream have taken 
them.'^ Over his happiness he felt the passage of a wave 
of doubt. The thought of death had never come near 
him, and did not at that time, but the thought of con- 
tinued, remorseless change seized and held him. He saw 
that life was not stationary, as he had unconsciously as- 
sumed it to be, that neither childhood, nor youth (let 
the gawky second cousin gurgle at the funny stories, 
and make eyes at his pretty relative while he might), nor 
middle age, nor old age, lasted forever. That was the 
meaning of family and of ancestry. To give place to 
others, to be shoved on by newer generations, to be but 
a unit in a countless procession, to have no lasting in- 
dividuality, to be submerged under the terrible current 
of an ideal, of a tradition, to be, in short, himself an 
ancestor, — that was his destiny. Joe could hardly have 
formulated such a conception as this at the time, but the 
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beginnings of it came to him then. He began to see 
what it meant to be a New Englander, a native and 
prisoner of those rigid hills and more rigid traditions, a 
Chapin, the son of Dr. Josiah Chapin. 

When they started home Dick rode part way with Joe 
on the back seat of the buckboard. A great moon was 
rising in front of them over the East hill. The sky was 
clear, the air frosty, and Hermes beat rapid time on the 
metallic road. There would be, the boys agreed regret- 
fully, no snow that night. At the brow of the hill Dick 
dropped off and as the road dipped Joe saw his slim 
little figure trotting back toward home. He waved his 
hand and shouted and then they were out of sight of each 
other. In five minutes Joe had heard a hoot owl and 
forgotten all about Dick. During the night the wind 
turned and there was snow, after all. Before the week was 
out the snow had melted a little and again frozen, and 
Joe could slide and walk on the frozen crust in the meadow 
where the grass had been standing high the summer be- 
fore. Then there came a dry, cold wind, which froze the 
ponds and the meadow brook, and Joe had an exciting, 
dangerous time learning to skate. 

Uncle Aarad came to town once or twice a week, and 
several times Dick came with him, but Joe and he did 
not see each other again. One night the doctor was sent 
for in his professional capacity to go up to Uncle Aarad's. 
Dick had a hard cold and could not seem to get rid of 
his cough. A few days later Dick was very ill indeed, 
and the Chapins waited anxiously day by day for news 
of him. He grew worse for a while, then better, and 
then, on a Saturday night, Joe heard his father and 
mother talking as the doctor stamped the snow from 
his shoes in the entry-way, and his mother came in crying. 
Dick was dead. 
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The next afternoon the doctor hitched up Hermes and 
drove Emily up to Uncle Aarad's, where she was to 
stay until after the funeral. He came back several hours 
later and he and Joe had a mournful supper together. 
The doctor did not speak of Dick for a while, but Joe 
caught him looking across the table in a curious way. 
Something stirred in the almost stolid mask behind which 
the doctor habitually hid his emotions. Joe did not re- 
spond. He had never seen a dead person. He did not 
know what death would have done to Dick. His im- 
pression of the seriousness of what had happened was 
measured by this unusual effect upon his father and 
mother, and later by the way Uncle Aarad and Aunt 
Ellen looked at him. 

"I don't know whether I had better take you,** said 
the doctor the next morning. Joe said nothing and 
presently his father asked him if he was ready to help 
hitch up. They drove slowly through the white-clad 
meadows and pastures and between bare orchards and 
shivering woodlands. A sharp wind blew steadily in their 
faces. The sun was hidden by grayish, low-lying clouds, 
lifting a little at the horizon to show a thin belt of steel 
blue sky. There were no shadows, no relief from the 
distinct outlines and masses of black and white, nothing 
hidden, nothing softened or transformed. The mood of 
the day fell upon them both. They barely spoke. Joe 
struggled with a perception of something brutal and 
unrelenting behind this December landscape, a person- 
ality that was in the angularity of the hills, in the rocks, 
in the stripped maples, that entered little by little into 
the personalities of those who lived among them; some- 
thing that subdued the man to the temper of the place 
where the man lived. His father, looking straight ahead, 
grim lines at the comers of the mouth, face set in an 
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expression habitually almost sombre, was as much a part 
of the landscape as the West hill itself. 

Uncle Aarad gave Joe one piteous look when he met 
them at the door, said something that Joe didn't under- 
stand, and then turned abruptly away. Dr. Chapin fol- 
lowed him and put a hand upon his shoulder. Just within 
the entry Aunt Ellen caught Joe suddenly in her arms, 
and then as suddenly released him. Joe heard her weep- 
ing unconstrainedly. He longed to run away and hide, 
to make his way to the haymow, where Dick, he almost 
believed, would be waiting him, to run wildly over the 
frozen pasture until he found him. But they led him 
gently to the parlor, where the Chapins had been warm 
and merry not many weeks before, and showed him Dick's 
pale face in the coflSn. Joe found nothing horrible in the 
sight, but the realization that they would never speak 
or play together again came home to him at last and he 
yielded to the contagion of tears. 

In Middleton there was an almost heroic desire never 
to forget death. Here an isolated farm had its burying- 
ground, where the dead lay within a stone's throw of the 
kitchen windows; there a half-acre had been set aside on 
the slope of a western hill and the neighbors brought their 
dead; and in the village it was the cemetery, not the 
school, not the church, not the residence of the most 
prominent citizen, that had the place of honor. Whether 
the living drove along the country roads, or were at work 
in the fields, or passed to and fro on the ordinary business 
of life along the village streets, the dead were not for- 
gotten ; their slate or granite finger-posts spoke eternally 
of loss, of danger, and of pain. They were the permanent 
residents; the others were the transients. They were the 
town, the people. 

So Dick became a headstone in the Chapin lot in the 
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Middleton cemetery, and Joe went there sometimes with 
his mother. Dick had loved to eat bread and milk out 
of a yellow earthenware bowl. Every week that spring 
and summer they put flowers on his grave in that pathetic 
relic, filling it with water to keep them fresh. 



CHAPTER III 

FIRST IDYLLS 

THE first years of Joe's life had been a time of hope 
for Josiah and Emily, both of whom desired chil- 
dren, though possibly for different reasons. But 
as Joe's third birthday came and then, in too rapid suc- 
cession, his fourth, fifth, sixth, and so on up to his tenth, 
it became evident that he was to be an only child. All the 
good or ill that the great house of Chapin had to hand on, 
and all that the more modest house of which Emily Snow 
was the representative could bring out of this marriage, 
was to pass through this one small channel, a boy who was 
restless, imaginative, active, but not rugged. After the 
advent of a sister or a brother had become only a remote 
possibility neither the doctor nor his wife ever spoke of 
it, but both, in their different ways, in a sort of competi- 
tion which neither ever expressed in words, turned their 
attention to Joe's education. It was the doctor's intention 
that whatever else Joe did he should not grow up soft, 
and as a part of the necessary discipline he appointed 
Joe a room of his own on his seventh birthday. It was 
reached by going out of the sitting-room into the hall, 
up the stairs, and along the upper hall to the front of the 
house. Between his seventh and his tenth birthdays Joe's 
mother always went with him on this journey, carrying 
the lamp and warding off the terrors of the night. When 
Joe was ten Dr. Josiah desired that this practice cease, 
and Joe was entrusted with the responsibility of carrying 
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his own lamp to his room, undressing, blowing the lamp 
out, and getting into bed alone. 

Although Josiah never inflicted any physical punish- 
ment upon his son from the first day to the last, Joe was 
more afraid of him than he was of the unreal dangers 
which long haunted every dark comer of the old house. 
He went, therefore, without any outward sign of shrink- 
ing. But shrink he did. Even an older person might 
have felt his imagination excited by the Chapin house. It 
was, to begin with, a very old house. If he went down 
cellar Joe could still see the bark on the floor joists, just 
as it had been left upon them almost a century before by 
the carpenters who had built the original central portion 
of the building. The floors creaked when one walked 
upon them, especially at night. Worse yet they creaked 
when one did not walk upon them. Doors swung mys- 
teriously open and as mysteriously shut. Rats sometimes 
made their way into the walls and were responsible for 
noises which might be explained but which made Joe 
shiveringly wonder if rats were all. On the top floor of 
the house was the attic, where the accumulating impedi- 
menta of several generations, not good enough to use, too 
good to throw away, was dimly heaped and strewn. There 
were clothes whose usefulness was gone, magazines and 
books which had overflowed the doctor's study, clocks 
which had run down, canes, umbrellas, rubbish and knick- 
knacks without end. On a sunny day this was fascinating, 
but on a dark night it was terrible, as one hurried 
through the hall, to hear faint formless sounds, and 
imagine voices, and see dim shapes flitting in the shadows. 

Joe's mother never openly questioned the wisdom of 
this and other details of the toughening process, but she 
circumvented her lord by visiting the upstairs room after 
he was properly in bed, and reading to him nightly from 
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the Old Testament, or from Grimm's Fairy Tales, or 
Hans Christian Andersen, or Robinson Crusoe. This 
custom began before Joe could read very easily, and it 
was kept up long after he graduated, in his own reading, 
to Scott, Dumas, Dickens, and even Thackeray. Curi- 
ously, Joe liked the Old Testament, from his mother's 
judiciously selected readings, best; liked the drama and 
pageantry of it, liked its moral that one's own sort of 
people were in God's hands and would be looked after. 
Religion was seldom mentioned at the family table; the 
doctor did not say grace before meals, although he sub- 
mitted to and even invited this ceremony when relatives 
who were accustomed to it were present. Their old talk 
about Darwin, Spencer, Huxley, and the modem scientific 
thought had largely ceased after Josiah and Emily were 
married, and Emily, who had sung in the choir during 
the first years of her marriage, was more than ever drawn 
to church-going after Joe was bom. The doctor's pro- 
fession, as well as his war experiences and his science, had 
long ago taken him out of the habit of religious observ- 
ances. People made allowances for a doctor and there 
was no scandal about it. The doctor and old Mr. Harker 
had been the best of friends, and after Mr. Harker's death, 
almost coincident with Joe*s birth, the doctor had gradu- 
ally struck up a friendship with the mild-mannered Mr. 
Calvert, Mr. Harker*s successor. 

Sometimes, when Emily was reading aloud to Joe, per- 
haps from the book of Joshua, the doctor's footsteps 
might be heard to pass along the lower hall, to pause, as 
though he were listening, and then to go on again. Or 
he would call up from below that he was going out and 
they would hear the wTieels gra,te in the gravel of the 
driveway as he and Hermes started anew on their unend- 
ing rounds. Joe sensed the veriest shadow of disapproval 
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on these occasions, but never by word or look did Mrs. 
Chapin acknowledge its existence ; she read on to the end, 
and whether Joe's father was in the house or miles away 
the readings always ended by Joe saying his prayers. 
Then she kissed him and went away, and Joe felt safe. 
Joe's allegiance was divided. In his father's presence he 
would never have been able to say his prayers, but when 
he and his mother were alone they were as natural as eat- 
ing and sleeping. 

As Joe's room ceased to be a place of fear it became 
one of deep and abiding satisfaction. It was his refuge, 
his kingdom. He could lie abed in the morning and look 
straight into the heart of the pine tree, where the branches 
began. One lithe branch almost swept his window, and 
it was long his ambition, finally realized at the cost of a 
broken arm, to swing out upon it, and so make his way 
up into the tree. Sometimes, in the late winter months, 
snow would accumulate in the branches until its own 
weight was sufficient to send it crashing to the earth. Then 
the wet boughs, relieved of their burden, would swish 
back into place again. Once or twice Joe saw this happen. 
But Joe's clearest memory of the tree and of the time he 
spent in the room was of stormy nights when he would lie 
awake listening to the wind. Sometimes it was like what 
he thought the sea would be, the beat of angry surf on a 
rocky shore. At other times the murmur in the branches 
kept its own character, only it sounded like a whole 
forest. On cold winter nights the tree creaked rustily, 
as if it had rheumatism in its joints. Sometimes the 
house joined in as though the frost-bitten nails were try- 
ing to draw themselves out by the heads and let the whole 
structure go to pieces. At the other end of the year 
the sun would come filtering in through the branches in 
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the very early morning, and wake him. Once, by special 
request, he was allowed to get up before breakfast and go 
out to see the sun rise. It was an adventure to tiptoe 
through the house, with his shoes in in his hand, so as 
not to wake his father and mother, and then slip away 
across the bit of pasture immediately behind the house, 
through the woods by the side of the brook, and into 
the upper pasture, where he could pick strawberries out 
of the dewy grass. 

On the walls of Joe's room there were many mementos 
of his long inhabitance. One of them was the spot where 
he had spilled a bottle of ink, when he was eight years 
old and writing with ink was a perilous adventure. It 
had left a great black smear on the brown wall-paper, with 
its reiterated pictures of the brook and the bridge and 
the girl who was forever crossing it, with her petticoats 
artfully kilted up and her vague profile tilted at an unbe- 
lievable angle. Over the door, where Joe could see it as 
he lay in bed, was a very florid chromo (he had picked 
it out himself because of its intense reds and blues) en- 
titled "Jacob in the House of Laban," which must have 
sorely grieved the good old patriarch could he have 
examined it. To Joe, however, it was fraught with a 
significance of which he was not ashamed even after his 
taste in pictures had greatly improved, for his mother had 
read to him about Jacob, and then had told him just 
where the picture fitted in with the text. The only other 
picture in the room was one of Joe's mother's uncle, an 
atrocity in crayon. It was said that the uncle had not 
only withheld his hand from the artist after the picture 
had been finished, but had actually paid for it, car- 
ried it around with him for several years, and left it with 
his little niece when he went to the Civil War. He had 
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succumbed to fever in Andersonville prison, and it had 
become a duty to the dead to preserve his features for 
the delight of future generations of the family. 

Joe's room was not very well furnished, according to 
his later views of the subject. There was a bed, with 
knotted rope instead of wire springs, an old-fashioned 
bureau, whose drawers were piled high by the time he was 
fourteen years old, a straight-backed wooden chair, and 
a box in which he kept pop-guns, woodchuck traps, books, 
and other treasures. 

There was one morning, which was probably the sum- 
mary of many mornings, when Joe, awakening iri the 
midst of these fascinations, was aware of a subdued roar- 
ing and an unreasonable rapture. For a while he lay on 
his back, puzzling, still sleepily. On the previous night 
he had left his window half open, though he knew well 
that the traditions of his native village frowned upon 
fresh air in sleeping-rooms. Now there came in at this 
window the breath of southern air that takes the snow 
away in a New England March. It swung the cracked 
shades, rustled around the walls, touched Joe's face. Out- 
side the window the branches of the pine made sounds 
that were like gentle sighs of pleasure. And now Joe 
began to identify the undertone which had been in his. 
ears when he woke up. Falling water! He sprang out 
of bed and thrust his head out of the window. What he 
saw made his heart pound joyously. The rocky little 
gorge a few hundred yards back of the Chapin bam was 
full of the leaping brown water of the East branch, as 
it flung itself into the level meadows. On the meadows 
themselves the grayish white where the granulating snow 
had lain the day before had given way to great patches 
of brown and over these the combined waters of the East 
and West branches were creeping in all directions. 
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Then Joe heard something else — a tremendous, multi- 
tudinous cawing. He leaned out as far as he could and 
stared upward through the pine*s shadow. A V-shaped 
column of crows was emerging from the woods of the East 
Hill and flying toward the woods on the west ; first a few 
leaders, looking out sharply for danger, and trying to 
pick a proper place to camp, and behind them hundreds 
of the rank and file, keeping close together and singing 
in happy chorus the only song they knew. It was heavenly 
music to Joe's ears. He had already seen a few pioneer 
crows, sent ahead to find if a bird could get along during 
the frosty nights without freezing its toes, and this showed 
that their reports had been favorable. That day Joe 
went rafting on the meadow with Peter Calvert, Webster 
Watkins, and Walter Eliot, three fellow pagans whose 
companionship, growing more frequent over a period of 
several years, had long thrust the memory of Dick Chapin 
into the background of Joe's mind. Or was it on this day 
that the four climbed perilously up to the cave above the 
falls and there, with their fire burning brightly at the 
cliff's edge, played Indian and solemnly smoked, in dried 
comsilk, the pipes of peace? The falls and cave fasci- 
nated all the boys Joe knew. In summer, and in all times 
of low water, when, only a thin trickle came down the 
gorge, the boys could wade up it and play in the perfectly- 
formed basins which the water in long ages had carved 
from the black rock. In the depth of winter there was 
ice there, up which it was hazardous to climb, except when 
a sticky fall of snow afforded a foothold. Joe once slid 
from the top to the very bottom, landing breathless and 
frightened but quite uninjured in a pool of water where 
the ice was thin. But the falls attained their most im- 
posing proportions in the heavy freshets of early spring, 
when the snow on the hills melted and sought an outlet 
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to the lower lands. Sometimes its voice would then begin 
to be heard in the night-time and as on the occasion Joe 
seemed to remember best would wake him early. 

The cave would not have been much thought of in a 
country where nature had been kind enough, with the aid 
of limestone and a little water, to hollow out subter- 
ranean caverns in which a whole regiment of boys might 
get lost. It was hardly high enough to stand up in, even 
at its mouth, and it rapidly dwindled down until there 
was just sitting space at the back, ten or twelve feet in. 
There was indeed a recess at the further end, which it was 
believed might lead into the very bowels of the earth, 
but as it was too small for the smallest boy to penetrate 
it had never been explored. Some attempts had been 
made, with the aid of a broken pick, a hammer and a 
chisel, to broaden this portion of the cave, but the rock 
was too hard to make this feasible. Yet, just as it was, 
the cave was highly esteemed, and Joe, who was in a way 
its proprietor, found that he gained prestige thereby. Joe 
shared his rights first with Walter Eliot, whose father 
drove the wood-burning locomotive over the rickety rail- 
road between Middleton and Norton, and then with Web- 
ster Watkins, son of "Potato Bug" Watkins — so called 
from his equatorial profile — ^proprietor of the Middleton 
Hotel, and Peter Calvert, the Rev. Richard Calvert's son, 
who was the youngest of the four. The cave was easy 
to reach. One had only to pick a way over the boulders 
at the foot of the falls and clamber up a slope of shale, 
holding on, meanwhile, to a stout poplar or two which 
grew convenient to hand. But the boys had evolved a 
superstition that it could not be attained in this fashion, 
but must be reached, if at all, by a path which hung from 
the bluff above, and from which it was conceivable that 
one might be hurled, by a careless step, down fully ten 
feet into the falls. He was a traitor who dared to take 
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the easier way, which for all purposes was no better than 
a sheer wall of rock that it would be folly to attempt to 
scale. 

At times there would be fierce battles around the cave, 
in which a score of boys might be engaged. It had been 
assaulted again and again, sometimes with crab-apples, 
carefully gathered from branches which overhung the side- 
walk along Center Street, sometimes with bows and arrows 
and wooden swords. Joe, Walter, Webster and Peter led 
the defenders on these occasions and fought desperate 
duels on the edge of the theoretical precipice. Usually 
they repelled the invaders, though the cave had once or 
twice been taken and sacked, and its heroic garrison put 
to the sword. There was brave excitement when this hap- 
pened, and the campaigns went down in the history of 
Joe's little kingdom. But the deeper joys and those 
longest remembered were of those days, like the one in 
March that Joe's queer synthetic mind picked out as 
typical, or one or two in late fall, when the air was chill 
enough to make the fire grateful to their limbs, and the 
first leaves were sifting down from the poplars into the 
water. Then they asked no more of the riches of the 
earth. 

Walter was practical and skilled with a jack-knife, and 
it was he who always had something in his hand while the 
others talked, like a woman with her knitting. Sometimes 
it was an arrow which he was shaping, or a bow which 
needed mending. Walter knew what wood was best for 
bows, and how arrows must be trimmed and balanced if 
they were to fly true. Webster was the dominating figure 
of the group, the politician, militarist and bureaucrat. 
But whatever the quartette needed of imagination and 
the stuff for dreams Joe furnished. It had been Joe who 
first insisted on the lines of the imaginary chasm which 
yawned at the mouth of the cave, and had refused to yield 
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any ground when the other three pleaded that it was far 
easier to carry wood up from below than to drag it around 
to the top of the hill, and thence convey it, with infinite 
toil, down the narrow pathway. And Joe had picked up 
a smattering of history, partly from his mother's readings, 
and it was usually left to him to choose whether it should 
be Britishers against colonists, or Indians against whites, 
of Crusaders against Saracens. 

Sometimes they considered the future. Peter, who 
feared that he might be forced by circumstances to follow 
in his father's footsteps and become a minister, thought 
that he might at least soften his destiny and become a 
missionary. 

"A misionary don't have to spend all his time praying 
and preaching and being good," said Peter, extenuating 
his plans. "They have fights with the natives lots of 
times. And then there's lions apd tigers and all kinds 
of wild animals to hunt. I'm going to get my father to 
let me go to the South Sea Islands. He wouldn't care, 
because missionaries do lots of good, too." 

"I wouldn't mind being a missionary myself," conceded 
Joe, who was always ready to enter into the ideas of 
others. "I tell you a man would have a pretty lively time 
of it. Just look at Captain Cook. He was a kind of a 
missionary." 

But Webster flouted the idea and bemoaned the fact 
that he had been bom too late to take part in the Revolu- 
tion, or at least in the Civil War. 

Until they were twelve years old or more all the boys 
had, or affected, a great contempt for girls. So Joe 
was guilty of a sacrilege one day in May, perhaps of 
the same spring when the water in the falls was so un- 
usually high, when he revealed the cave to Ethel HoUoway. 
Ethel lived on the other side of the bridge, a quarter mile 
nearer the village. When the two were very young they 
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had made mud-pies together, and it was almost impossible 
for Joe to treat Ethel as ruthlessly as the code of his 
years and sex demanded. But he was never sorry for the 
day when the two went out to hunt May flowers and she 
cajoled this revelation out of him. She was a wisp of a 
child, with dark eyes and floating dark hair, and she 
slipped through the woods more like a wild creature than 
a daughter of the Puritans. They pursued each other, 
played hide and seek, hid behind trees, shouted, ran races. 
And this day, too, went into Joe's artistically selective 
mental note-book; there Ethel was, years after, still a 
girl of eleven, fragile, elusive, flitting, flitting, laughing, 
crying out with pleasure, as innocent and as untamed as 
the wild violets she carried. 

From all these excursions into the world Joe returned 
to his room beside the pine tree, which was the center 
of a universe of which no one else was cognizant. There 
he arranged and sorted the entries in his memory — here 
Walter, Webster and Peter, there Ethel, there the sound 
of the multitude of crows passing overhead on their 
strange migration, and under all and pervading all the 
rumor, now loud, now almost inaudible, of the waters- of 
the East branch coming down to the meadows, or the 
wind in the pine trees, from which at times it could not be 
distinguished. When he went downstairs and entered the 
kitchen or sitting-room he entered another, different, more 
realistic universe, that of his parents. There his mother 
sewed or was busy about the stove and pantry, or his 
father, coming in from outdoors — Dr. Chapin seemed al- 
ways to be coming in from outdoors — turned an apprais- 
ing glance upon him. And whatever the doctor said, 
whether he was in a good humor or a somber one, the 
glance always seemed to question Joe. "What is this boy 
becoming?" it always seemed to ask, "Who is he?" 



CHAPTER IV 



EDUCATION 



ALTHOUGH the instincts which led Joe to select 
certain incidents, forms, colors, sounds, scents 
and combinations of these things from his en- 
vironment and write them down in his mental diary served 
him very well, it was not to be supposed that his parents, 
any more than the society which stood back of them with 
its schools, churches and jails, were satisfied in his case to 
let well enough alone. They, too, must make entries and 
erasures. It fell to his mother to begin this task of deliber- 
ate guidance, and as has been the custom from time im- 
memorial his informal education began long before his 
formal one. Emily Snow had her intimate opportunity to 
mold her son's character while Josiah Chapin was still more 
or less in the background of the child's thoughts, and she 
took full advantage of it. What she dreamed of for Joe 
in the days when she fed him from her own breast, and 
in the later days when he first began to walk, holding to 
the back of a chair, then gathering courage to run the 
few steps into her arms, and in the still later days, hurry- 
ing upon one another's heels with almost terrifying 
rapidity, when he began to talk and to make the first of his 
excursions into the world beyond her arms, is not to be 
told. Emily, like other mothers, had her visions, and con- 
cealed them. There were afternoons when she would sit 
with her sewing in her lap, her hands, reddened, a little 
worn with toil, busy with her work, her eyes wandering 
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out over the meadow — a mild woman, often tired, pos- 
sessing still a fragile, wistful beauty. So occupied, she 
would see Joe moving great audiences with the violin (the 
tears would gather easily in her own eyes at the thought), 
or holding, with Lincoln-like humility, some high office, or 
writing down words which would be cherished after he 
and she were dead. Nor was she unfaithful to her hus- 
band if she sometimes yearned with fierce jealousy to keep 
the control of this young life in her own hands and to 
protect it from his sterner influence. It was natural that 
Josiah's thoughts for the boy should seem to her always 
to bring nearer that endless series of pitiful compromises, 
adjustments and malformations which the business of get- 
ting on with the world and the world's traditions obvi- 
ously demanded. Sometimes words would escape her tight 
lips. "He's mine," she would whisper. "He's mine. I 
won't let him go.'* 

Emily instinctively drew back toward her old faith. 
She felt a responsibility now that had not been hers 
before. Her period of intellectual adventure was over 
on the day when she knew that she was with child. 
Through her the Puritan ancestry that was in Joe's veins 
from both sides of the house began to speak from Joe's 
first conscious moment, but this was an inheritance 
softened by a strain of artistry, of love of beauty. The 
doctor would have given Joe a code — did, in fact, try to 
do so in later years — ^but Emily gave him heroes. These, 
as she presented them, were Joseph, Moses, David, St. 
John, Martin Luther, John Huss, John Knox, Cromwell, 
Abraham Lincoln, and for a heroine, Joan of Arc. Quite 
early Emily began to read him Tennyson, and after that 
King Arthur joined his choir invisible. 

It was Emily's desire to put off as long as possible 
sending Joe to school, just as it was the doctor's dearest 
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ambition to see him marching off to match his wits and 
his courage against those of other boys. Emily won her 
point, not on its merits, but on the wet feet Joe was sure 
to acquire if he walked to school in winter or early spring, 
on his obvious need of fresh air, and on her own com- 
petency as a teacher, which would enable her, she argued, 
to advance him more rapidly than boys of his years could 
get ahead in the graded school. This latter argument 
had much to do with winning the doctor over, and Joe 
was nine years old before he started to school. Then there 
was a winter of scarlet fever and another one of measles, 
and with only a few weeks of rough and tumble public 
education to his credit Joe reached the age of eleven. 
By this time Emily had achieved her end, and made him 
hers. That knowledge, securely locked up in her own 
heart, comforted her when Joe suddenly began to broaden 
his acquaintance among the village boys, became bosom 
friends with Walter Eliot, Webster Watkins, and Peter 
Calvert, and insisted as strongly as his father did that he 
should go to school. Emily had taught him well. At 
eleven he stood at the head of the eighth grade, and at 
twelve he had completed the ninth, dabbled somewhat in 
algebra and ancient history, more than tasted English 
and American literature, and was ready for high school. 
The doctor believed that there was something lacking in 
these acquirements. He wanted Joe to know more science. 
But the schools in up-country New England in those days 
troubled themselves little about science and the doctor 
had to be proud of Joe, not for being acquainted with 
Tennyson, but for being ahead of other boys. 

Just how early in Joe's life it was assumed by both 
his parents that he was to follow more or less closely in 
bis father's footsteps neither Emily nor Josiah could have 
said. Perhaps Emily's dreams began to come down to 
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earth about the time that Josiah, being then fifty-three 
and feeling the advance of years in his iron frame, said 
one day, coming in from some hours of hard work, "I 
don't think I've ever been really tired, Emily, but I guess 
I'm going to be about the time that Joe is ready to step 
into my shoes." He had sunk down in the easy chair in 
front of the sitting-room stove. The day was raw with 
late March winds and the doctor was overworked by a 
succession of late March colds, grippes, and pneumonia. 
Grandma Giles, a doughty old lady who had given the 
doctor cookies in his childhood, had failed to respond to 
his utmost efforts in her behalf and had passed away, 
conscious to the last, and, the doctor thought, almost 
reproachful. Grandma Giles had trusted the doctor im- 
plicitly for many years, and it hurt him to think that she 
may have concluded toward the end that her judgment of 
him had been too favorable. Other cases had kept him up 
nights. Mrs. Jackson Atterbury had simimoned liim that 
very morning, just as he was falling asleep, to give her 
peppermint and sugar pills for a harmless attack of indi- 
gestion. On such occasions he was often caustic, but he 
never refused to answer the call. 

Emily looked up quickly. "I've been meaning to tell 
you something," she began. "Joe has been very much 
interested in music lately. I haven't made him practice, 
but he can play *Silvery Waves' quite well and seems to 
want to go on." 

The Chapins owned an organ on which Emily, who had 
taken lessons during her maidenhood, could perform with 
credit. During Joe's infancy she had allowed her abilities 
to lapse, but more recently she had sat dreaming at the 
instrument on Sunday evenings and sometimes on week- 
day afternoons, when the dishes had been washed and it 
was not yet time to begin getting supper. From listening 
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attentivdy Joe had proceeded to imitation. He had 
passed rapidly beyond the first exercises. 

"Go on where?" growled the doctor in his most dis- 
concerting tone. 

"WeU, to play.'' 

"He's not going to earn a living playing the organ," 
said the doctor. "What good will it do him? What good 
would it do me if I could play the organ?" 

"I've taught him almost all I can," Emily went on, not 
too mindful of the interruption, "and I thought possibly 
he could take lessons from Miss Baldwin this summer. Of 
course then we should have to get a piano." The parlor 
organ was indeed going out of fasliion in the village. Mrs. 
Jackson Atterbury had been one of the first to put hers 
in the attic and introduce a piano imported from Boston. 

The doctor grunted. "We can't afford to get a piano," 
he returned shortly, "and it would be plain foolishness to 
send Joe to Miss Baldwin. I want to make a doctor of 
him. He won't have time for music." 

The doctor had a way of overstating his case for the 
sake of emphasis. If he never quite frightened Emily with 
this sort of bearishness he was often able to end a dis- 
cussion before it had fairly begun. In this instance his 
tone slipped over into the half -jocular. 

"I mean he can be a lightning-rod agent if he likes." 
He was covering up the earnestness of his original words. 
"Of course a father likes to leave his only son in his own 
footsteps if he can. My father was a farmer. So was 
his father. It was a great step up (so he thought) when 
I became a physician, but it wasn't a step away. I'm 
doctoring the people — some of them — my father used to 
work beside. If Joe does anything else — ^maybe, even, if 
he does this — ^it will take him out of Middleton and away 
from his own people. He can be a music teacher or a 
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dancing master if he really wants to. But I don't want 
to encourage him to. If I encourage him to go in for 
anything it will be medicine.'* 

"He's not twelve yet," said Emily mildly, for this was 
the year before Joe graduated from grammar school. 

"When I was twelve I was milking three cows twice a 
day," said the doctor, "looking after four head of horses 
and I don't know what else. If I wanted music I whistled." 

Emily sighed. In a way she was fond of the specula- 
tive and adventurous. Laying out Joe's life in this way 
would take those elements out of it. Forty years from 
now Joe would be of the age of this strong man, his father. 
Would there be nothing but the years of a country doctor 
in between? And Joe's son? The passing of generations 
under such sober guidance might be as humdrum as the 
passing of day after day in a single life ; a family might 
be bom and die, and be re-bom in its children and die 
again and be re-bom precisely as a woman arose in the 
morning, got the meals, washed the dishes, mended the 
clothes, darned socks, and went to bed again at night. 
Emily would not have dared to tell Josiah the tenth part 
of the foolish hopes that Joe's sudden taste for music had 
aroused in her. She saw in it an opportunity for him, 
vaguely imagined, to break away out of humdrum life 
into a world gorgeous and poetic, in which crowds ap- 
plauded and then were hushed while a central figure, an 
older and maturer Joe, but still Joe, advanced slowly. 
Then a flood of wonderful sound and herself, in some ob- 
scure comer, weeping with pride. But now she dropped 
the subject. 

Two unforeseen happenings gave Emily the victory in 
this conflict of will with her husband, if a contest which 
he assumed a few light words could settle could be called 
such. The same local epidemic of pneumonia which took 
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Grandma Giles out of the doctor's charge and kept him 
ceaselessly occupied during the long late winter months, 
when the snow patches were alternately revealed on brown 
wet ground and hidden by new falls of snow, when the 
wind veered to all points of the compass in a single night, 
when people who started to church in almost springlike 
weather drove home shivering in a blast from the north 
pole, carried off a cousin of Emily's who had lived in 
Boston, and in the course of a few months after his death 
she was not disagreeably surprised to receive a small 
bequest. The other event was an alarming depreciation 
in Joe's health. The doctor's theory, as he maintained it 
in his discussions with his wife, was that Joe had been 
growing too rapidly. Dick Chapin was in the thoughts of 
both, but neither ventured to mention him. They did not 
admit it to be within the range of possibilities that Joe 
should be mortal, or that his persistent cough, his alter- 
nate fits of listlessness and queer activity, his strange lack 
of appetite, could portend anything serious. As the 
spring wore on Joe indeed grew better, but he continued 
to be tall for his age and pale even after liberal doses of 
iron salts before meals and cod liver oil afterwards. It 
seemed to Emily that he needed some protection from the 
rough competitions of everyday life and this conviction 
ied her to yield at last to a temptation that had long 
beset her. In a secret drawer in her desk she began to 
accumulate piano catalogues and one day, on the quite 
honest pretext of visiting a dentist, she went to Norton 
and ordered an instrument for Joe, paying for it with 
her own money. The bargain being irrevocably concluded, 
she told the doctor of it that night after Joe had gone 
to bed. He received the news with surprising calmness. 

"I'm sure," he said, "it's not for me to say what you 
shall do with your own money. I never said a piano 
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would do Joe any harm and this one won't, unless it falls 
over on him. A boy who stayed indoors to tinkle-tankle 
on a piano when I was young, if they had had such things 
then, would have been laughed at. He might as well have 
stayed indoors to knit. But I'll admit I'm an old fogy." 

"You are in some ways, dear," returned Emily, quick 
to catch at the opportunity. The incident had passed 
off more pleasantly than she had expected. 

Joe's birthday was chosen as a fitting occasion for the 
presentation. He received the gift with something of his 
father's solemnity. Then he gingerly touched the keys. 
Later in the day, when the doctor was out of the house, 
he made experiments which led to the fairly satisfactory 
rendering of "Silvery Waves'^ in the new medium. After 
that he made rapid progress. This siunmer — ^it was 1895 
— ^was always represented in Joe's imwritten autobiog- 
raphy by a chapter on music. It was during the hot, 
drowsy months, when the frogs gave voice in the meadows, 
the little ones first and the big bass ones joining in, when 
the crickets sang in a continuous minor undertone, when 
a miUion unnamed insects filled the noon with their barely 
heard vibrations, and, most enchanting, little breezes at 
night, just before one went to sleep, went through the 
needles of the pine and the flexible leaves of the maples, 
that the boy first became consciously alive to sound, to 
its infinite varieties, to its depths, shapes, colors, and 
moods. There were other scenes, sensations and adven- 
tures, but it was these that he retained. Here, again, he 
may have borrowed the impressions of several years and 
compressed them, as they receded, into one. Not all these 
had to do immediately with the piano in the shaded parlor 
at which he practiced faithfully through a small eternity 
of hours. Sometimes he lay on his back under an old 
butternut tree above the falls and listened to the water. 
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The brook was low that summer, and the tone, though con- 
tinuous, was faint. Underneath there were voices, singing 
voices, choruses coming up into remote cities, choirs, in 
great dim churches, not at all like the one over which the 
Rev. Mr. Calvert presided, and instrimiental music not to 
be confused with that of the Middleton brass band. When 
Joe lay completely relaxed, staring at the sky through 
half-closed eyes and trying hard not to listen, he heard 
these voices most clearly. They might have been those 
of the piled white clouds that went by like floating snow- 
covered mountains, or of the woods, or of the gently mov- 
ing air, blending with the water harmonies. Other sounds 
were less elusive. When he sat up he caught the tinkle 
of cow bells far up in the HoUoway pasture or the mellow, 
cheerful boasting of a rooster in some one of the village 
poultry yards; or a dog might bark, far away, and be 
answered by other dogs. Joe went raspberrying some- 
times, often alone, more often with Walter or Peter or 
Webster or all three of them, and then he might scare up 
a partridge, whicli would be off with a tremendous drum- 
ming of wings, like a whole flock of dark angels, or catch 
the clear notes in the woods of birds whose names he did 
not know. It was even agreeable to hear the hiunan voices 
calling back and forth through the underbrush, apart from 
any message they had to convey. 

Miss Baldwin gave Joe his lessons in a quiet front par- 
lor where hardly any sound other than their own words 
or the notes of the piano seemed to penetrate. He was 
shy and awkward at first, and stumbled over the keys with 
a clumsiness which he did not display when he was alone. 
By degrees this passed. Then the scales, the counting 
and repeating, vexed him. He had a passion for the 
printed music and was ambitious to read it and pass on, 
to explore this new world without loss of time to Its 
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farthest possible limits. Late in the summer Miss Bald- 
win gave him a book which began with simple exercises 
and led by easy stages to some of the more attainable 
classics. Joe clutched the volume tightly under one arm 
and almost ran home. Before his next lesson he had 
dipped into it here and there until he came to a page of 
difficult, wonderful chords that awoke a recess of his 
being which until then had been a place of slumber. He 
played it over and over, fascinated, hesitating, slipping 
over into wrong notes, yet fully cognizant of a glorious 
march and thunder of sound which he could not yet ex- 
press. He had discovered Beethoven. This discovery he 
conscientiously concealed from Miss Baldwin, for he knew 
that it was not within her theory of the teaching of music. 
She had advanced him by this time to a simple arrange- 
ment of the Chaminade Scarf Dance. 

Coming in late one August afternoon the doctor tied 
Hermes II, who had succeeded Hermes I, long ago gone 
to the happy horse pastures of a more leisurely world, 
opened the screen door quietly, and listened to Joe, who 
was wrestling with the great master. It was the doctor's 
pose to be indifferent to music, but now he stood still for 
some time, with his head turned up and a little to one side. 
Then he pushed open the door into the front room and 
saw his son, bent awkwardly forward, intent upon the keys. 
The Joe of this period was a gangling boy, much too tall 
for his years, but at the moment the doctor saw some- 
thing in him that he had never surmised before. Per- 
haps it was an air of competence such as Joe never as- 
sumed in his father's presence. One cannot suddenly 
evolve for oneself, out of black marks on a page, even 
the first few bars of the Moonlight Sonata, without a 
consciousness of power. At all events the doctor was 
impressed. This strange boy, whom he had regarded with 
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a hopeful tolerance as an imperfect creature of whom 
something might be made by the right sort of training, 
evidently had imsuspected elements in his make-up. The 
doctor had never attempted the Moonlight Sonata. His 
limit in music was Dixie, slowly picked out with one 
experimental forefinger. So he now looked at Joe with a 
new feeling, against his will, growing within him. For a 
moment he was almost in awe of his own son — a prepos- 
terous experience. 

Joe had been off in some world of his own. The shadow 
of his father behind him brought him back. Josiah saw 
his neck and ears redden as he hastily returned the pages 
and brought the innocent Chaminade into view. Both felt 
that embarrassment which is sometimes stronger between 
members of the same family than between strangers. 

"Do you like it?" asked the doctor, pointing to the 
music. 

"Yes,'* said Joe, almost guiltily, "I was just looking 
ahead a little." 

"You work on the lessons Miss Baldwin gives you, don't 
you?" The doctor was anxious to shift the relation from 
that of amateur and musician to that of parent and child. 
"You won't get along unless you do exactly as she tells 
you. Let me hear you play your next lesson." 

Joe assented miserably and stuttered through a page 
of Chaminade. 

"That sounds pretty good," said Josiah. "Now play 
what you were playing when I came in." 

"I can't." 

"Yes, you can. If you can once, you can again." The 
doctor was on firm ground now. 

Joe plunged into the first movement of the Moonlight 
Sonata. The doctor listened and meditated. This music 
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might have no place in Middleton, yet it sent him into a 
momentary reverie in which he suddenly saw his own life 
from a remote and exterior viewpoint — ^the hardships, the 
lonely night journeys, the unending battle with the old 
enemies of the race. When Joe had finished the doctor 
shook this weakness off as he was in the habit of thrusting 
away weariness, and with an inconsequential remark 
passed on to the kitchen, where Emily was busy with 
preparations for supper. The upshot of the incident was 
a slight but obvious increase in the doctor's respect for 
Joe's music. He had convinced himself that Joe was 
tackling this new enterprise with something of that stern, 
almost unhappy persistence which he appUed to his own 
problems and his sense of justice dictated to him that 
there should be no interference. No doubt he would have 
experienced the same satisfaction had Joe developed un- 
usual skill with a rod and line and much more had he 
stood at the head of his class in geometry. But for Joe 
the experience had been excruciatingly painful. There 
were people like his mother to whom one could talk in 
music and people like his father to whom one could not. 
There were just these two classes of people, at that mo- 
ment, in the world. For a long time thereafter he never 
touched the piano, unless bidden, when Josiah was in the 
house. 

The next fall Joe entered high school, and the piano^ 
which had sung all summer, was for long periods almost 
silent. And now Emily felt that he was slipping away 
from her. He was more boisterous, his talk was rougher, 
and he seemed less responsive to Tennyson and King 
Arthur. Baseball occupied much of his attention, to the 
doctor's half -suppressed satisfaction. His delicacy van- 
ished and he ate prodigiously. The winter of 1896-7 
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passed and Joe was much with his three chums. Miss 
Baldwin still gave him occasional lessons, which his mother 
once or twice caught him in the act of trying to avoid. 
She feared that the other boys made fun of his music. 
Perhaps they did. At any rate Beethoven's voice was 
seldom heard. 



CHAPTER V 



FILES OF THE "gAZETTE" 



MR. HORACE BREWSTER, who gathered into 
himself most of the journalistic activities of 
Middleton, was one of those humble village his- 
torians, whose combined output, could it be assembled from 
the myriads of faded newspapers in which it lies buried, 
would tell the story of America as none of the formal 
writers of history have yet told it. There would be found 
the narrative of the westward movement, the anti-slavery 
struggle, the Civil War, and the whole tremendous pageant 
of the changing manners, thoughts and habits of a nation. 
What began in gossip would terminate in epic. Mr. Brew- 
ster was the ten-thousandth part of a Homer. By a 
series of family misfortunes he had even achieved the iso- 
lation of a Homer. His interest in human affairs, 
sympathetic, humorous, at times a little morbid, at other 
times slightly malicious, like that of some rosy Puck, was 
uncolored by personal prejudice or ambition. He was the 
last of his line. Two sons had died in early boyhood. 
His wife, after fighting for a score or more of years 
against his ineradicable antipathy to neatness, had given 
up the battle and died on a blustery February night be- 
fore Dr. Chapin, who was then a bachelor not long home 
from the war, could reach her. Left to himself Mr. 
Brewster had moved to the top floor of the Middleton 
hotel, where he entrenched himself in the midst of a con- 
stantly growing heap of newspapers and periodicals, 
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which village tradition still maintains he never suffered to 
be rearranged or diminished from the day he moved into 
the hotel until the day of his death. 

Setting forth of a morning, with a shawl thrown over 
his shoulders, if the weather were cool enough, and the 
glazed brown straw hat on his head imtil the weather 
absolutely prohibited, Mr. Brewster made a notable figure. 
The straw hat topped a gray-whiskered face of more than 
usual benevolence. A fringe of white hair accompanied it, 
but when he took his hat off he usually brought forth a 
black skull-cap to protect the bare top of his head from 
chance draughts which might result in colds. He walked 
with a certain jauntiness, even in the later years when he 
was compelled to depend partly on a cane. As he pro- 
ceeded he stopped from time to time to converse, now with 
a chance farmer coming in with the weekly butter and 
eggs, now with a woman hanging out her clothes in the 
back yard, or a villager as he weeded in the garden or 
started out for the day*s work. From each he gathered 
a scrap of information which he brought back to the 
hotel later in the day to weave with other scraps and 
threads into a daily pattern of the village life. Into that 
pattern went the births, as Joe's did, the deaths, em- 
broidered with mourning threads, the marriages, and on 
rare occasions a faint hint of scandal. For Mr. Brewster, 
loving scandal, in a professional way, with almost the 
ardor of a metropolitan journalist of a later school, felt 
keenly the limitations of his material. The best of the 
news he might mention to Mrs. Henry Bartlett or Mrs. 
Jackson Atterbury, or draw from the reluctant admissions 
of Dr. Chapin, but he could not turn it freely into print. 

Thus, in the course of many years' development as a 
village institution Mr. Brewster had grown from a mere 
news-gatherer until he achieved something of the position 
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of a censor. Early in his career he had wrestled long and 
often with the question of scandal, and had found that 
practically everything worth talking about resolved itself 
into one of two categories: something unusual or some- 
thing wrong. If Harry Martin painted his bam or got 
married it came under the first head. Both of these events 
were types of something occurring rarely enough to be 
worth mentioning. Harry Martin could get married but 
once, as a rule, and he could afford to paint his bam only 
three or four times in a lifetime. On the other hand, if 
Harry Martin became unduly attentive to Archie Green's 
wife that was scandal. Mr. Brewster foimd that he must 
differentiate between what was scandal and what was not, 
and between the varying degrees of scandal. If he had 
attempted to evade this duty he would have been brought 
up short with the pointed question, *Well, what do you 
think of it, Mr. Brewster?" More and more as the years 
passed he became the repository of village morals, more 
and more the exponent of the unwritten laws that bound 
each member of the little community with links of iron. 

Possessing these functions Mr. Brewster wielded them 
with gentleness and moderation. Those who sometimes 
held him up to ridicule or criticism behind his back melted 
under the greeting of his mild eye and his hearty voice. 
He slept well, had the clearest of consciences, and went to 
church regularly. Some mysterious nervous affliction 
caused him to sit in the furthest comer of the church in 
a chair which he tilted against the wall during services. 
From this region his deep tones boomed so loudly during 
the singing that they sometimes disconcerted those who 
followed the notes more slavishly. The sermon he lis- 
tened to with the utmost attentiveness, and more than one 
candidate clergyman, in the interregnum between the death 
of Mr. Harker and the advent of Mr. Calvert, owed his 
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lack of success to the unguarded revealing to Mr. Brew- 
ster's practiced ear of vital doctrinal errors. 

From the files of the Middleton Gazette^ in which Mr. 
Brewster's writings were reproduced in their most nearly 
complete form, much may still be gleaned concerning the 
outward aspects of the life of Joe and the Chapin family 
during these years, and something guessed as to its more 
private phases. Thus, in January, 1897, it is on record 
that Dr. Chapin attended the meeting of a medical society 
in Boston, and there read a paper on a scientific subject, 
which attracted much favorable notice. During his 
absence, it appears, from an item printed two days later, 
Webster Watkins, Walter Eliot, Joe Chapin and two 
other boys were before Judge Brockhurst for a breach of 
the peace, the same consisting of ambushing farmers on 
the Norton road and pelting them with snowballs, and 
were dismissed with a reprimand. Those who remember 
Judge Brockhurst may easily imagine the solemn wink at 
Constable Nolan with which he began this awful judicial 
process. For Emily Chapin the incident must have been 
somewhat of a tragedy. In Joe's own Middleton Gazette^ 
that private record of his doings, fearings, hopings and 
feelings, three poignant scenes were recorded. One was 
of his appearance with his badly scared companions in the 
town clerk's office, and of the terrible countenance which 
Judge Brockhurst turned upon them. Already they heard 
the click of locks and the sullen clang of iron cell doors. 
After this terror passed Joe had to face his mother, who 
cried over him. Lastly, there was a solemn conference 
with Dr. Josiah in the stuffy office, just below Joe's room, 
yet so far from it. 

"Joe," said the doctor, "I am ashamed of you. I'm dis- 
appointed in you. I don't suppose that a Chapin has 
been arrested in all the history of our family in Middle- 
ton. But what you did wasn't merely against the law. 
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It was cowardly, and I hate a coward. I've been thinking 
about you a good deal. It may be my fault that I didn't 
think more about you earlier. You've run loose too long. 
When I was your age I had to work and work hard. I 
didn't have time to make a nuisance of myself, even if I 
had wanted to. You're almost fourteen. I did a man's 
work on this very farm when I was fourteen. Now, I want 
you to get hold of yourself. You know that I am willing 
— that we are willing, your mother and I — to send you to 
college, but you can't go to college unless you brace up 
during the next two years." Joe tried to excuse himself, 
choked, fled helplessly away. For days he avoided his 
father. 

Beyond recording Joe's misadventure briefly in the 
Gazette^ Mr. Brewster shook his head sadly about it as 
he went among his acquaintances. From that time he 
appears to have had a conviction that Joe represented a 
falling away in the Chapin stock. Yet the next two men- 
tions of Joe in the Gazette show that the boy turned over 
a new leaf at about this time. In May, 1897, the high 
school closed for the summer with a program of music and 
recitations, and Joe, besides reciting a portion of Web- 
ster's reply to Hajoie, rendered Schumann's "Warum," in 
a manner which Mr. Brewster described as highly cred- 
itable. Emily's pride in this performance must almost 
have compensated for her previous disappointment. The 
next week Joe went to work in Jackson Atterbury's store, 
as Mr. Brewster duly recorded in the following laconic 
style : 

"Joe Chapin, the young son of Dr. 
Jofiiah Chapin, is clerking for Jadcson 
Atterbury this summer." 

The doctor was now fifty-six years old. He must have 
given himself, at best, ten years more of active practice. 
In the fall of 1897 something happened which added an 
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undertone of anxiety to his meditations. This was the 
arrival of a new doctor, whom Mr. Brewster described as 
"a recent graduate of the University of Vermont, a mem- 
ber of a well-known Burlington family, and a young man 
of much promise." George Harris was to be, it was soon 
evident, a factor in Middleton life that could not be over- 
looked. The marriageable young women were the first 
to surrender before his wavy black hair, parted in the 
center and allowed to grow rather long, his mustache, also 
long and drooping, his pleasing baritone, which he soon 
exhibited to good advantage in the Congregational choir, 
and his enchantingly good manners. Older women dis- 
covered that his bedside attitude was more sjonpathetic 
than that of Dr. Chapin, and it was whispered about — 
though even to whisper such a thing in Middleton was 
almost an act of treachery — that his methods were more 
modem. Mr. Brewster defended Dr. Chapin. Even 
though Dr. Harris was a more recent graduate and there- 
fore more in touch with the latest teachings of medical 
science, which was progressing very rapidly, Mr. Brewster 
was certain that the older man was the more reliable. In 
a case of appendicitis, which was just then coming into 
fashion, he might prefer Dr. Harris, but Dr. Chapin, 
didn't the listener think, would be just the man for old- 
fashioned consumption. It wasn't, said Mr. Brewster, the 
medical attention only that one wanted when one was sick. 
One wanted understanding. If the physician had known 
one's father, or one had. known his father, so much the 
better. It was too bad, Mr. Brewster went on, standing 
in front of Jackson Atterbury's congenial stove one frosty 
November morning, that Joe didn't show signs of taking 
his father's place. Jackson, who had surrendered Joe 
with some reluctance when the boy went back to school in 
September, replied that he was a pretty good boy. Mr. 
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Brewster agreed. Joe was a very good boy, he said, and 
full of spirit — ^well, perhaps too full of spirit. The doc- 
tor, as he remembered him, had been a solemn child from 
the first, and a hard worker, although, now that he came 
to think of it, there were stories of a wild year or two 
when he was attending medical school. Well, there was 
room for another doctor in town. Dr. Chapin was, after 
all, growing old, or at least older. He must be near sixty. 
Still it seemed hardly ten years ago that the doctor was 
the most sought-after bachelor in town. There were 
plenty of others beside Emily Snow who wanted him. 
Emily, in fact, was looked on as an outsider who played 
the Middleton girls rather a mean trick. They had got 
on well together, though it was a pity there hadn't been 
more children. That talk, years ago, about the doctor 
and Henrietta Baldwin had nothing behind it, Mr. Brew- 
ster was sure of that. Henrietta's free and easy ways, 
picked up while she was studying music in Vienna, were 
responsible for that. Just to show that Emily had no 
unfriendly feelings toward Henrietta Joe had been taking 
music lessons from her for a year or two past. And Mr. 
Brewster was on his way with the happy consciousness of 
having had an agreeable interchange of innocent views. 

Despite the commotion which Dr. Harris created, it is 
probable that were his innermost thoughts in those hectic 
days closely looked into, he would not appear to have 
experienced unintermittent happiness. Behind the black 
mustache, underneath the carefully parted hair, or under 
the upper button of the silk vest which Dr. Harris 
was one of the first to wear in that vicinity, there may 
have palpitated an exceedingly youthful soul which had 
adopted these devices to conceal from itself as well as 
from the rest of the world a sense of its own callowness. 
So Joe guessed in later years. After the first curiosity 
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was past the young stranger had to make his way on his 
merits, or apparent merits, and though he was the life of 
many a church social and soon became the mainstay of 
Mr. Calvert's choir, his hold on the community grew but 
slowly. Dr. Chapin, who extended to him the courtesies 
of the profession in a wholly untroubled manner, took him 
more seriously than any one else. Often he measured Joe 
with an impatient eye, as though he were thinking of the 
race which he himself was running, on the one hand with 
Dr. Harris and on tlie other hand with his own powers of 
endurance. 

Another notable event in this fall of 1897 was the pres- 
entation by the high school students, late in November, of 
what purported to be, and to some extent was, "Twelfth 
Night." A modernized teacher from Harvard University, 
who was gathering in Middleton both experience in rural 
customs and the wherewithal to go on with his education, 
was responsible for this innovation. Mr. Brewster at 
first, and perhaps throughout, had doubts as to the mor- 
ality of this performance. In his childlike bosom — for it 
would be imkind to impute this phenomenon to the opera- 
tion of his mind — there existed some vestigial remnant of 
a suspicion that all drama was vicious, based on an 
ancestral recollection, it may be, of the drama of which 
Charles the Second was so fond. Mr. Brewster had never 
set foot inside a theater, was convinced that all actors 
and actresses were hopelessly promiscuous in their social 
relations, and could never read even Shakespeare without 
experiencing the thrill that comes to a Puritan mind when 
its owner sets foot on forbidden ground. But the high 
school play was for a worthy purpose, namely, to buy a 
bell for the as yet vacant belfry of the new building where 
youthful yeomen and housewives studied Latin, geometry 
and ancient history, and Mr. Brewster's instincts as a 
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Puritan yidded to his sense of duty as a citizen and a 
member of the third estate. He therefore gave the young 
actors and actresses a satisfactory amount of publicity 
and wrote an ahnost enthusiastic account of their final 
performance, which he did not, however, attend. His ac- 
count may still be read by any one who has access to the 
files of the Gazette for November, 1897. "A large audi- 
ence," he wrote, "filled the high school auditorium last 
Friday evening when Shakespeare's ^Twelfth Night* was 
presented by students of the high school. We had not 
realized how much talent the younger generation pos- 
sesses along this line. The performance was one which, 
we are told, would do credit to performers of much wider 
experience. Joe Chapin as Malvolio, Nancy Claire as 
Olivia, Ethel Holloway as Viola, and Webster Watkins as 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek were deserving of special mention, 
although all the parts were well taken. Nearly fifty dol- 
lars, we are informed, was realized for the purchase of a 
bell for the high school." 

Emily Chapin had been almost as uncertain as Mr. 
Brewster about the legitimacy of the undertaking, but her 
doubts were swallowed up in pride long before the event 
concluded. Here, she vaguely imagined, was an arm of 
the great and stirring world reaching into Middleton and 
beckoning her son to greater things. It was she who 
kept the clippings of Mr. Brewster's article which Joe 
found years later among her papers and read, with the 
moisture welling into his eyes. How well he remembered 
that night. How it all came back, and over how immense 
a distance. 



CHAPTER VI 

SECOND IDYLLS 

NANCY CLAIRE passed like a brilliant shooting 
star across the vision of the younger masculine 
generation in Middleton. She came from Virginia, 
bringing with her, before she so much as opened her 
arched red lips, or tossed her abundant sunny brown 
hair, or raised her dreaming purple eyes on any one in 
particular, an aroma of romance. She was Henrietta 
Baldwin's niece. The Baldwin family had been wanderers. 
Henrietta had spent some years in Paris, and a brother, 
Archibald, had met a Virginia girl in Washington some 
fifteen years after the close of the Civil War, married 
her after an impetuous courtship, and settled down among 
her people somewhere in the neighborhood of Richmond 
as a superior kind of farmer. For a final gesture of 
farewell to his New England kinsfolk and traditions he 
had taken his wife's family name of Claire. Of this 
marriage several children were born, one of whom, Nancy, 
was sent to visit her aunt in Middleton shortly after her 
father's death. Joe saw her first late in August, when 
she one day came into Jackson Atterbury's store to make 
an inconsequential purchase and to get the mail. Jack- 
son had stepped out for a few minutes, leaving the store 
in his charge. Joe was alone. A terrible embarrassment 
seized him and he had an impulse to slip out through 
the rear door or dive under the counter where he would 
be safe from observation. His cheeks flamed, his ears — 
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he was fully conscious of them — turned red as fire, and 
the voice which issued from him sounded wholly unlike 
his own. 

Of this trepidation Nancy was unconscious. She 

floated rather than walked down the long central aisle 

of the store, gazed coolly at several objects on the shelves 

'behind the counter, and finally, catching Joe's agonized 

eye, smiled a friendly little smile. 

"If you please,** she said, with what seemed to Joe the 
condescension of a princess of the royal blood, "I would 
like Miss Henrietta Baldwin's mail and a pound of your 
best coffee." 

Joe handed out ^ the mail. He had to grind the coffee, 
a job which he ordinarily enjoyed but which he now 
performed with lowered eyes and fumbling hands under 
the direct gaze of the newcomer. 

"It's rather warm, isn't it?" she said as she took her 
package and turned to depart. Joe managed to gasp 
that it was. Then she was gone and he was cursing 
himself. Her presence had been torture, but oh, if she 
would only come back how perfectly he would bear him- 
self ! He would volunteer conversation, he would ask her 
how her aunt was and how she liked Middleton, he would 
enlarge upon the subject of the weather, he would walk 
to the door with her and hold it open for her to pass 
out, he would bow graciously and send her away with the 
conviction that here was a young man who was far above 
the status of a grocery clerk. But when she did return, 
a day later and on succeeding days, to ask for her aunt's 
mail or to buy her aunt's groceries, he found himself 
more helpless, if possible, than before. Once he met her 
on the street. Should he recognize her? Was a grocery- 
store acquaintance accepted, in the polite society to which 
she was doubtless accustomed, as equivalent to an intro- 
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duction? He doubted that it was, but at the last moment 
she smiled graciously and he made an awkward effort, 
with set teeth, to drag liis cap from his head. 

Nancy entered Joe^s class in high school, but for some 
time their acquaintance made little progress. Webster 
Watkins always confident, always, Joe thought, perfectly 
polished, walked home with her from school several times, 
and even Peter Calvert, who professed to be free from the 
tyranny of woman, seemed to see nothing in her of which 
to be afraid. Ethel Holloway had grown by this time 
into a sweet, friendly slip of a girl with whom Joe was 
always at ease. But the relations between Ethel and Joe 
were almost those of sister and brother, and to have her 
companionship gave him no sense of conquest, and no 
comfort. So for a time he walked much alone or confined 
himself to the company of Peter and Walter Eliot, who 
clung to manly sports and would have none of the social 
amenities. And little by little the image of Nancy grew 
and defined itself in his heart until there was little else 
there. He was in love. He had fallen victim to the 
purest, most beautiful, most fatuous passion of his in- 
experienced life. What if the Nancy that he loved failed 
to correspond in some important details with the Nancy 
who sat six seats to his right in school, or faltered over 
the dog-eared, perhaps often tear-stained, pages of her 
Cicero? What if there were no such Nancy, never, ex- 
cept in the legends of chivalry and religion and the 
imaginations of poets, had been or could be? Joe took 
the semblance of the real Nancy and upon it erected a 
dazzling, a breath-taking, a remote and unapproachable, 
a super-feminine Nancy. And this strange worship de- 
feated its own purpose. For weeks Joe never said a wholly 
sensible thing when he knew that Nancy was listening. 
Nor did he dare to look closely enough to find if there were 
friendliness in her eyes. 
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Joe made a religion of Nancy. He almost persuaded 
himself that he did not want her to return the least frac- 
tion of the unbounded and unsolicited affection which he 
heaped upon her. All that he asked of fate was to be 
allowed to live on the same earth with her, to worship 
that portion of its surface upon which she deigned to 
tread, to see her from a distance, to fall prostrate before 
her, in imagination, like an Eastern devotee before his 
blinking Buddha. To be worthy of her, to do great 
things for her, to return after many years and lay fame 
and riches at her feet — that was his constant prayer. 
Some day there would come the wild clatter of hoofs in 
the village street and Captain Josiah Chapin, bronzed 
and steady-eyed, would be home from the wars to claim 
his bride. But no — ^he did not even dream of her as 
his bride; he dreamed only of a time when by deeds which 
should make the world ring with his name he would earn 
the right to kneel before her and there bum openly the 
incense which he now burned in secret. 

When he thought of Nancy Joe had no present self- 
esteem. When the star came down into the rough 
branches of the pine tr^ outside his window then would 
she condescend to him. She was the little breeze that 
touched his face on the gentle afternoons of Indian sum- 
mer. She was the spray that danced above the waterfall 
after the early rains of winter. She was the faint, far 
cry of birds bound southward, she was the still sound 
that came in the night out of nothing, she was the color 
in the dying foliage, she was the simset and the dawn, 
she was all music and all poetry. How could he rise to 
her? How could she stoop to him? How could the 
splendor of her, the grace of her, the purity of her have 
anything to do with him? She was his pantheon, his 
goddess of all that was wonderful in the world. And the 
world for the first time was wonderful. New England 
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of the Puritans loosed its hold upon him and the romance 
and beauty of the coimtries of all the earth from the 
first generation to the last poured into him like a flood 
of new life. All this was tenuous. Nancy might have 
destroyed it by a word. She might have destroyed it by a 
glance. 

Joe looked at his hands and found them large, cal- 
loused, and clumsy, and it was in a spirit of hopeless- 
ness that he returned to the piano. But from September 
onward it spoke for him and through him with increasing 
poignancy. His lessons with Miss Baldwin had ceased 
some months before, and had not been renewed, his father 
prudently observing that with his other studies he would 
have no time for them ; and of this Joe was scarcely sorry, 
for he doubted that he could have faced the ordeal of 
walking into the house in which Nancy lived, and in 
which she might at any moment appear, and trying to 
give his attention to anything else. Moreover, it was a 
relief for him to be free from tutelage. Now he felt that 
he could wander at will through the pages of his beloved 
Beethoven, and scarcely less beloved Mozart, Handel and 
Chopin. What bad music he made of them there was no 
severe critic near to tell, for he had long since passed 
beyond Emily's limited range. All that he knew was 
that he struggled long and hard to get at the soul of 
them, that in most cases the soul eluded him, and that 
sometimes, after hours of unsuccess, a clear voice spolce 
to him ; the great dead masters came back to life to speak 
to him concerning this one small girl. 

Dr. Josiah's probing eyes rested upon Joe a great deal 
during this period without seeing anything of what was 
going on behind the boy's immature countenance. He 
was now fairly well satisfied with his son after being 
much dissatisfied with him. Joe showed none of the in- 
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clination to frivolity which the doctor had feared would 
arrive with the high school age. On the contrary, he 
was almost abnormally studious, and although he was not 
at the top of his classes was a respectable distance from 
the foot. . Mr. Hoskins, the high school principal, always 
talked appreciatively about him. Mr. Hoskins was a 
bustling yoimg man from Harvard, who conceived it his 
mission to bring as much culture as he could as soon as 
he could into the lives of the Middletonian villagers and 
peasantry. He wore his yellow hair a little long and 
parted it in the middle. He wore eye-glasses with a 
black ribbon running down from them to his coat lapel, 
lived in the Middleton hotel, and made Sunday afternoon 
calls punctually and properly. But the doctor, in talking 
with him, found that he had a genuine enthusiasm for 
Herbert Spencer, and after that would often drop in at 
the schoolhouse after class hours if he happened to be 
driving by with a few moments to spare. As was natural 
Joe was often the subject of their conversation. 

"As far as I can see," Mr. Hoskins told the doctor, 
"he is really interested in his studies, although he has 
a healthy taste for baseball. A boy of great promise, 
I should think. Dr. Chapin, but slow to unfold — slow to 
unfold. And all the better for it, too.** 

"What does he promise?** asked the doctor gruffly. 

"It's pretty early to tell. He seems to me to have a 
pronounced artistic bent. He's very good in English and 
languages." 

"Humph!" said the doctor and went on his way not 
much enlightened. But he did not blame Mr. Hoskins 
for not understanding or for misinterpreting Joe. He 
himself could not understand Joe. 

Emily Chapin saw further into her son's state of mind, 
but in her eager search for signs of the talent of which 
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she had long dreamed she did not guess at the disturb- 
ing, stimulating influence that was at work. To Mr. 
Brewster Joe was a rather promising boy, much like his 
father, slow to smile, slow in nearly all his movements, 
but well worth watching. To Peter, Webster and Walter 
he was plain Joe, no more and no less. During that re- 
markable autumn they made long holiday excursions into 
the hills to gather butternuts, carrying their lunches and 
eating them at noon around roaring fires. Sometimes 
they roasted potatoes in the ashes. Once Peter stole a 
revolver from his father's bureau drawer and they spent 
a dangerous afternoon shooting at squirrels. In October 
Walter fell from a tree far up in Mr. HoUoway's pasture 
and broke his arm, and so became a hero. With the first 
frosts the boys were full of immense energies, and in the 
natural outpourings of this furious time Joe took his part 
with the rest ; or rather the boy known to others as Joe 
did so. The real Joe went about in a kind of trance, in 
the midst of a perpetual vision. That fall, long remem- 
bered, had a glory in it that was not for other eyes to 
see ; and the glory was Nancy Claire. 

Mr. Hoskins picked Joe for the part of Malvolio after 
a careful weighing of the advantages and disadvantages 
of the choice. On the one hand Joe was likely to be awk- 
■^\ ward and shy and so require much coaching. On the 

other hand he had at this period shot up into a length and 
tenuity of frame that seemed ideal for the role. Mr. 
Hoskins concluded to take a chance. The choice of 
Nancy Claire as Olivia was inevitable and Ethel Holloway, 
who had become one of Nancy's best girl friends, fell 
naturally into the part of Viola. Walter Eliot was kept 
out by his broken arm, but Webster Watkins became Sir 
Andrew Auguecheek, and Peter Calvert, little, wiry and 
Gaelic, played Sebastian. These were the figures that 
stood out in Joe's recollections of the time, although there 
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were numerous others, dimmer, in the background. There 
were Nelson Williams, who played Sir Toby Belch with 
unshakeable gravity, Mr. Hoskins himself, who rendered 
with fine effect the lines beginning, 

"If music be the food of love, play on," 

and Billy Glenn, who roared the speech of the Sea Cap- 
tain, Friend to Viola. Mr. Hoskins viewed this assembly 
of local talent with something like dismay, wondering if 
he had not been too ambitious. He had seen Sothern 
and Marlowe in their prime, and this, he perceived from 
the very beginning, was not to be up to the Sothem- 
Marlowe standard. But he persevered, drilling the cast 
separately and together, and little by little they learned 
their parts and learned after a fashion to speak them 
and to get about the stage much of the time without fall- 
ing over themselves. 

Joe surprised himself by the ease with which he stepped 
out of his everyday Joe-ship into a new character. To 
him the play was the most serious thing in the world. Its 
only drawback was that he would have to make love, 
even comic love, to Nancy Claire. But the fact that it 
was comic love helped him and in the end he found it not 
so hard to talk stage Elizabethian in Nancy's presence 
as it was to talk everyday English. He made rapid 
progress and Mr. Hoskins grew more and more optimistic. 
Rehearsals were held for a time every day after school. 
Then an occasional evening was devoted to them. After 
most of these evening rehearsals Joe walked home with 
Ethel Holloway while Nancy went in the opposite direc- 
tion with the larger group of the yoimg performers. Then 
there came an evening when Nancy was to spend the 
night with Ethel, and Joe went home in the moonlight 
with Ethel on one side and Nancy on the other. Conversa- 
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tion was difficult that evening and what there was of it 
came from Nancy. Joe went miserably to bed. As usual, 
he thought, he had made a fool of himself. He always 
did. What Nancy thought of him he didn't Kke to 
imagine. But a week later he found himself walking home 
alone with Nancy. How it happened Nancy may have 
known better than he did. All that Joe knew was that 
the two had come to the outer door at precisely the 
same moment, that he had drawn back for her to pass, 
that she had made some slight remark (how he envied 
her that easy way of opening a conversation), and that 
before he knew what was going to happen he had started 
up the street with her. At the latched gate leading to 
the Misses Baldwins' front door they hesitated for a 
moment and Joe could see Nancy's face upturned in the 
moonlight, and felt a sudden wild impulse to kiss it. In- 
stead he hastily said good-night and ran all the way 
home as though pursued by some weird danger of the dark. 
Not until he was in his own room and in bed did he 
really feel safe. What if he had kissed her? He shud- 
dered at the thought. Obviously all would have been 
over. Nancy would never have spoken to him again, 
indeed should not have spoken to him again. And a 
world in which Nancy did not speak to him would have 
been unbearable. Perhaps he would have left home rather 
than endure such a frightful situation. His sense of the 
danger he had escaped was heightened the next time he 
met Nancy, when she proved distinctly cool. This, to 
Joe's mind, indicated that in the purity of that aloof soul 
of hers she had sensed his impulse, she had known that 
he wanted to kiss her. And this made him slightly more 
uneasy in her presence, for he now found that he could 
hardly look at her without that impulse coming back. 
One by one the days and hours marched by, with the 
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making of costumes by the girls, with the manufacture 
of properties by the boys, masterfully directed by the 
temporarily crippled Walter Eliot, with the erection of 
a drop curtain and scenic effects in the high school hall, 
with the last rehearsals, in which every one forgot his 
lines, with the coming of the audience, ushered in by 
smaller girls dressed in white, with the scraping of chairs 
and hum of expectant voices, with the terrifying sight 
of half the population of Middleton visible through peep- 
holes in the curtain, with desperate scurrying around to 
get stage set, costumes on, and make-up completed, with 
forlorn minor characters wandering about scared and 
unregarded, with suppressed giggles from comers, with 
the last preparations for curtain rise, with the entangling 
of the curtain ropes and their heroic unsnarling by 
Walter Eliot, disregarding his injured arm, in full view 
of the spectators, with the masterful rendering of the 
opening speech of Orsino by the unperturbed Mr. Hoskins, 
with the forgetting of his lines by Billy Glenn and his 
prompting in hoarse whispers from off stage by Mr. Hos- 
kins, with the entrance of Andrew Aguecheek twenty lines 
before his cue, and his hasty retreating and tardy reenter- 
ing, with the rescuing calmness of Ethel Holloway, and at 
last with the appearance of Nancy Claire as Olivia and Joe 
as Malvolio. O the beauty of her in Joe's eyes ! She had 
upon her brown hair a little sparkling cap, and she wore 
a long, bright silk robe, whose relations to the fashions 
of a few years back Joe was not dressmaker enough to 
fathom, and her eyes were bright with excitement and 
serene with the perfect consciousness of her own beauty. 
Perhaps Nancy was living now more fully than she had 
ever lived before. She was regal, thought Joe. What was 
the Marlowe of whom Mr. Hoskins talked, before this 
queen of actresses? 
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The rest of Joe's memories of that evening trailed off 
into the mist and dust of dreams. He saw his father and 
mother sitting near the front, his mother smiling with 
unhidden pride, his father forced, despite himself;, into a 
look of satisfaction. Joe tried to make his father laugh. 
He played to him, made antics to him, postured to him, 
and somewhere in the fourth act of that biting comedy 
his father did smile a little. All the other entries in his un- 
written diary for that evening were of Nancy. Once 
across the stage, when no one else seemed looking, she 
smiled at him. Emily Chapin, watching her son with a 
mother's intent eyes, may have seen his face light up, 
even under the painted cheeks and burnt cork eyebrows, 
when Nancy looked at him. 

The curtain dropped upon applause and a burst of 
conversation. Joe found himself embraced by his mother, 
clapped upon the back by his father, shaken hands with 
by people whom he hardly knew. Then he was hurriedly 
trying to scrape the grease and paint from his face, then 
explaining to his mother and father that he could not 
start home just yet and that they must not wait for him, 
then standing for an interminable time at the door, or 
making attempts to seem busy about something, then 
walking in the starlight, in the now deserted street, with 
Nancy Claire, a cloak thrown over her stage costume, 
by his side. To-night this was his own doing. His 
timidity seemed to have left him, or to have been banished 
by the knowledge that he could not endure himself if he let 
it deprive him of Nancy's company. He had even for- 
gotten his previous misgivings about the dangers of kiss- 
ing her. He didn't intend to, but with the blood pounding 
hot in his ears, with the vision of the glorified Nancy, the 
dream Nancy come to life, before him, he did not care 
what happened. No heroism was beyond him. 
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"You were splendid, Nancy," he said inadequately. 
"Maybe you'll be a real actress some day. Every one 
said you were the star. I didn't know anybody — could 
be — so — ^beautiful." 

**Why, Joe," cried the girl, "who ever expected you to 
talk like this?" 

"Well, it's so," he said doggedly. 

A silence, but not a painful one, followed this remark. 
There was no moon, but the sky was clear, and the stars 
bright, and a cold movement of air came from the north- 
west, promising snow. The town was almost silent. One 
by one lights in windows winked out as yawning middle- 
aged people climbed heavily into bed ; only these two young 
creatures were alive and awake, as it seemed to them, in 
all the world. The night had no harm for them and there 
was no guilt in the darkness. Not yet had the minutes 
multiplied themselves into hours, the hours into days, the 
days into years, to steal away one by one the gifts of 
life; they still brought all that the heart desired. But 
Nancy looked up at the stars and they seemed terrible. 

**They make me afraid," she said, drawing a little cjoser 
to Joe. "They were there before we were bom and they'll 
be there after we're dead. I don't ever want to die. I 
want to go on living always and never grow any older. 
It's terrible to grow old." 

"I was thinking so, too," said Joe. They were stand- 
ing again at the Misses Baldwins' gate. He hesitated. 
The moment was long and wonderful. He heard the wind 
moving among the trees, heard the faint, distant barking 
of dogs, heard the girl's breathing in the darkness. 

"Joe," she said, "you know " 

He kissed her. 

Joe went home slowly, a melody taking form out of 
the tones and rhythms of the night. Through it, as he 
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began to hum a few notes, ran the delicious voice of 
Nancy C3aire. It ran in his head until he fell asleep 
and the next day, which was Saturday, it was still there. 
He went to the schoolhouse in the morning to help with 
the work of dismantling the scenic glories of the night 
before, and even there, with the glamor exposed to the 
penetrating daylight, the notes kept running in his head. 
That afternoon, as he sat at the piano, he found himself 
picking th^n out. His mother heard him and called to 
him to know what it was. 

"Oh, nothing,'* he answered. "Just something I was 
making up." 

In his imperfect notation he finally managed to get the 
theme down in black and white, and he wrote words to 
it which it would be a sacrilege to rescue from the bit of 
paper on which he scrawled them so painfully and so 
earnestly. 



CHAPTER VII 



DIMMED U6HTS 



NANCY went back to Virginia after the Christmas 
holidays and during the interval Joe's star never 
rose as high as on the night of the play. The 
last days were an anti-climax; the dream Nancy had 
ceased to satisfy him and the actual Nancy somehow 
continued to elude him. When she saw him next after 
that evening of miracles she was, if anything, a little colder 
toward him than before. He had met her on his way to 
the post office. "Hello, Nancy," he had said. "Hello, 
Joe," she had replied, and before he realized what was 
happening she had left him hesitating in front of Jackson 
lAtterbury's store. VHiat was the matter? He was 
conscious of having done nothing, absolutely nothing, to 
hurt her feelings. In the store he found Webster Wat- 
kins, and while he greeted him as a friend, scrutinized 
him as a possible rival. Webster was an attractive boy 
with regular features and tumbling sandy hair. Perhaps 
Nancy had just seen him and decided that she liked 
him better than Joe. 

School closed two weeks before Christmas. There was 
skating on the meadow during a part of this time, but 
Joe did not manage to go skating with Nancy. Bashful- 
ness, or pride or both held him back. He began to have 
doubts as to the reality of his experience. Had he really 
kissed her? Had she really encouraged him to do it? 
He wasn't sure. And now came the great Christmas 
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festival of the Chapin clan to cut him off for the time 
from other interests. It was held that year at Dr. 
Chapin's house, and although it could not compare in 
grandeur with the Thanksgiving dinner, it called together 
a large number of aimts, uncles and cousins and was a 
spectacle of some brilliance. On Christmas eve the whole 
family went on foot to the Congregational Church, down 
a road of hard-packed snow, through a landscape so 
white that the tree trunks stood out jet black, under the 
steely glare of more stars than Joe could remember ever 
having seen at one time. Nancy Claire was one of four 
girls who sang a Christmas song — ^perhaps it was "I Saw 
Three Ships Come Sailing In," or "Good King Wences- 
laus." All four were in the ceremonial white dresses 
which were assumed by all young ladies on such occasions, 
in winter as weU as in summer; but Nancy's was the 
fluffiest and was gathered in at the waist by the largest 
and most beautiful of all possible pink sashes. Until 
now she had worn her hair hanging loosely down her back, 
or sometimes coiled at the back of her neck, but to-night 
she had piled the glorious mass of it high on her head, and 
as she stood there, her hands folded gracefully across the 
filmy masses of her dress, head held high, eyes looking 
without concern here and there in the audience, Joe saw 
in her no longer the girl but the woman. She did not seem 
to see him, except for the fraction of a moment, when 
he thought that their eyes met and that she instinctively 
drew hers away. Five years afterwards he couldn't even 
remember the names of the other three girls, but for a 
longer time than that he could shut his eyes and bring back 
the Nancy Claire of Christmas eve, 1897. 

When Nancy went away Joe plucked up courage to go 
with Webster Watkins, Ethel Holloway and one or two 
others to see her off. He even had the honor of carrying 
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her suit-case to the station. It was small, leather-bound, 
and remarkably light. The morning was cold, and Nancy 
wore a dark blue coat, with some kind of fur around the 
neck, and a dark hat which set well down over her broad, 
smooth forehead and seemed, by contrast, to light up 
her eyes. When they said good-by Nancy let these eyes 
rest upon Joe's face for the perceptible fraction of a 
second longer than was absolutely necessary, and, though 
he was not so sure of this, it seemed probable that she 
pressed his hand slightly. The eyes were no longer chal- 
lenging; they were sad, they were even reproachful. Out 
of them, at the last, looked the Nancy of the night of the 
play. But old Mr. Eliot, leaning out of the window of 
his engine cab, at this moment, held up a hand inquiringly, 
was answered in the aflSrmative by Frank Connolly, the 
conductor, and the train for Norton, Richmond, and the 
world's end pulled out of Middleton, with the Nancy of 
the night of the play and all other past, present and future 
Nancies irrevocably aboard. A hand waved from the 
window and then there was no more Nancy. 

And now the regional gods of northern New England, 
the gods who terminate beauty that has bloomed but for 
a moment, that strip the trees and bring down the snow, 
that send the twilight creeping down at four o'clock in the 
afternoon into the houses and hearts of lonely men and 
women, that kill the old, the sick and the weak of will, 
that put into laughter an undertone of doubt, that lie in 
wait confidently for youth and the joy of living, that turn 
religion harsh, that poison people's minds with the con- 
stant thought of death, tho^t create saints and martyrs but 
too few poets, seized upon Joe, and for the first time 
he realized the tragic sternness of his native environment. 
Nancy Claire had brought with her the incense-filled 
atmosphere of another, a more southerly, a more en- 
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chanted land; and now she had taken it away with her. 
Middleton was empty. Up reared the bare, solemn hills, 
hard and white with snow. Down came the unrelenting 
winds from the north, down sank the bitter northern twi- 
light. Here, in this little wrinkle of the great range, 
men and women were bom, suffered pain and disappoint- 
ment, sought relief in a religion which could give them 
no mundane comfort, waited for death, died, and made way 
for others. The earth gave them food and they ate it, 
but it could not give them happiness, it could not truly 
give them life. A perception of utter futility struck Joe 
with painful force. He needed illusion in order to keep 
alive the will to struggle. He could not fight against 
these hills, this creeping dissolution, if he must look at 
them in their harsh nakedness. And after Nancy went he 
saw himself living out his life in this spot that was his 
home, fighting, as his father had done, battles against pain 
and death that must ultimately in every case be lost, and 
being carried at last to the cemetery without having fully 
lived. Through Nancy's eyes he had looked into a world 
that had in it more than this, a world that was full of 
beauty, of beauty that he had helped to create: and now 
the vision was gone. 

January held clear and cold, with a few flurries of 
snow. At mid-day the surface of the snow thawed a little 
and at night it froze into a crust so thick that a full- 
grown man could walk upon it. There was ice in the 
meadows and in the brooks, but because it was covered 
over with two feet of snow there was no skating. One Sat- 
urday afternoon, late in the month, Joe scrambled through 
the clump of woods above the falls and followed the course 
of the hidden stream far up the East hill. There was no 
sign of the water, except where the eager current could 
be heard in the little rapids chuckling and gurgling among 
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the rocks. Only one trace of color lay upon the land- 
scape, and this was the green of the groups of fir and 
spruce. The rest was dazzling white, gray or black. 
Where the woods were dense in summer there were 
now only dry, dead-appearing branches, through which 
gleamed the forlorn winter sun, exposing their nakedness 
almost indecently. A thin, remote mist drifted across the 
sky on some high wind which did not yet touch the lower 
slopes of the hills. Far away, at length, Joe could see the 
angular outline of Camel's Hump and to the northeast of 
it, Mt. Mansfield, all in white save where the snow could not 
cling to the cliiFs. Running up to these twin buttresses, 
from north, south, east and west rose the main ranges of 
the Green Mountains, abyssmally lonely and austere. In 
their shadows, the village, its roofs white with snow, was 
almost invisible. Only the little trails of smoke which rose 
from its chimneys showed unmistakably that there was 
humanity there, and food and warmth. 

And the humanity was dominated by the hills. They 
stood above it, aloof and implacable, yet molding every 
one of the tiny human entities that toiled and endured 
within their grasp. Out of them came the reUgion of this 
people, their narrowness of outlook, their devotion to 
duties, their inability or unwillingness to make an object 
of happiness, their silent, gloomy strength. The gods of 
this village and others like it were of local derivation ; on 
the side of the next divide they might be forgotten and 
other gods, called by the same name, but different, take 
their places. But humanity did not willingly let itself 
be fitted to this rigid environment; it struggled, it cried 
out, it suffered. In the end the best that it did was to set 
its teeth grimly and take its pleasure in the blows and 
menaces of a doomed battle. There might be complete 
life and freedom somewhere, over the range, over a score 
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of ranges and a thousand miles of plain, on the other side 
of the ocean, but there were none here. Joe went on aim- 
lessly, preoccupied by this mood, although unable to put 
it into words. The sun was already down before he had 
turned and was within sight of home, the sky was ruddy, 
with the dimness of a stained-glass window, the wisps of 
vapor overhead had thickened to banks of dark cloud, and 
the wind was beginning to rise. He paused at the top of 
the last ridge. Somewhere to the southward, in a wonder 
city called Richmond, was Nancy Claire. "Oh, Nancy !'* 
he cried, in an ecstacy of self-pity, "Oh, Nancy, Nancy !'* 
Day fell upon day, like mineral-laden water dripping 
upon a cavern floor. Joe ceased to be a child and became 
the adolescent man. It was in this winter that his voice 
changed, the fuzz began to thicken on his upper lip and 
cheeks, and he first felt himself capable of purpose, and 
accomplishment, and doom. For Walter, Peter and Web- 
ster this winter, too, was a period of change. They felt 
it, too, in their several ways, and in the bottom of their 
hearts they were moved and even saddened by it. Behind 
them they were leaving the careless savagery of their 
young years. No more would they accept the woods and 
hills as a sufficient dominion; no more wer^ they quite 
content to leave civilization behind them ; no longer care- 
less of their clothes and scornful of the social amenities. 
For years the feminine had lain in wait for them, personi- 
fied in part by their mothers and in part by the little girls 
who played with dolls, gossiped, kept their pinafores clean, 
and were infinitely wiser and superior. And as the fem- 
inine asserted itself in their lives all that train of events 
that goes with the intrusion of femininity began to oper- 
ate. Left to themselves they might have gone on forever 
in the magic, savage age, content to scramble over the 
hills, content to fight, to himt, to fish, to build wigwams. 
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to light fires and in the smoke of them to recline, boast- 
fully, luxuriously, satisfied. But when they first dis- 
covered that it was not unmanly to see beauty in a girPs 
hair or eyes they were; lost. 

"I don't take much €ttaek in women," Walter Eliot ob- 
served during one ofiiheir long afternoon conferences. 
"They get in the way and make trouble. They're soft. I 
tell you the Indians weren't bothered with women. They 
made 'em stay at home and look after the wigwams.'* 

"I know what's the matter with Walter!" shouted 
Webster triumphantly. "Can't get a girl to look at him 
twice. That's what's the matter.'* 

Walter's face burned. "They'd look fast enough." 
But the jibe rankled. 

"You have to know women if you want to manage them 
right," Webster announced. "First, you mustn't be afraid 
of them. The prettiest of them'll eat out of your hand if 
you show you don't care two cents for them. Nancy 
Claire, now ^^ 

Joe flashed like tinder. "You leave Nancy Claire out 
of this, Webster Watkins !" 

"What's the harm?" Webster was momentarily trucu- 
lent. Then recognizing a new earnestness and unheard-of 
threat in Joe's look he gave way, and was silent for a 
time. 

"There's something about girls," said Peter Calvert, 
"that's different from anything else in the world. There's 
something that makes a fellow's heart jump right up in 
his throat sometimes." 

It was as though he already foresaw the ancient strata- 
gem by which they were to be led to give up their freedom, 
to settle down to hard work, to plan, compete, envy, and, 
in short, to make good their place in the world. For the 
fire in the open, blazing like an altar to the gods of the 
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four winds, to the open country, to the hurrying clouds, 
was to be substituted the hearth, the boiling pot, the four 
walls, the bolted door, the sense of possession. Civiliza- 
tion was to come at a bound to take the place of savagery. 
All this, in their hearts, they felt, and while Joe nursed 
his grief, and cried out for Nancy when there was no one 
around to hear him, and wrote poems with labor and 
almost with tears, only to tear them up again, the others 
were almost downcast, too, over an unknown grief. The 
four were boys together for the last time, and went 
through the ritual of boyhood as though it were a service 
in a temple which was presently to be destroyed. When 
the snow was hard they often went out together, usually 
on a Saturday, into the woods above the Chapin house. 
Sometimes they took their rude snowshoes with them and 
were Indians, hunting deer and caribou. Walter, for the 
last time, took a keen interest in bows and arrows and 
now made his masterpiece, with which, in March, he actu- 
ally shot a crow. When the wind swept the flooded 
meadows clear they skated, built huge fires upon the ice, 
played hockey with a stone and curved sticks, raced, cut 
figure eights, and sometimes sailed with coats spread wide 
before the north wind ; Walter even made a sail of an old 
sheet, with which he was carried into the perilous thin ice 
over the main current of the brook and almost drowned. 
But their great adventure was the building of what they 
called a crow's nest near the top of an ancient pine which 
reared itself far above the falls, almost opposite the cave. 
Here, at a height of forty or fifty feet from the base of 
the tree, they nailed boards taken surreptitiously from 
the Chapin woodshed, and there swung hour after hour, 
when the weather was not too cold, looking out over the 
farm, meadow and town, splendidly safe from interrup- 
tion. The secret of the crow's nest they swore solemnly. 
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on blood pricked from their own arms, never to divulge, 
and when the lower caste boys — the younger, less hardy 
offspring of the village — found out their retreat they 
sawed off the lower limbs and invented a means of climbing 
by the aid of a tall near-by sapling, which they swung 
over to the main trunk, or releaised, by means of a stout 
rope. 

But as of old, they loved their open fire best, stirred by 
what race memories of fire they did not know. Perhaps 
there was deeply ingrained in them a knowledge of the 
time when fire was food, shelter, and life, and the great die 
was cast by the accident of a spark catching, or not catch- 
ing, the tinder prepared for it. They would gather birch- 
bark, for they scorned to use newspaper, and when the 
flame began to tremble, they would add the dry pine twigs, 
then pile on the dry punk from the interior of some decay- 
ing stiunp, and finally heap on the larger chimks, until the 
fire, at first timid, shrinking, half inclined to go out before 
the first boisterous breath of wind, would gather courage, 
would moimt, while they watched fascinated, would seize 
firmly upon the wood, would assert itself, dominate, give 
out a heat which made them draw back, and caused the 
snow on the low branches overhead to loosen and fall off, 
with a sudden swishing soimd, then would die down again 
into golden coals, full of wonderful, changing colors, like 
the sky at sunset, like the surface of hurrying water in half 
sun and half shadow, like the eyes, the sparkling, mischiev- 
ous, reproachful eyes, of Nancy Claire. Why couldn't Joe 
forget those eyes? 

Joe, more even than the others, loved these adventures. 
Then, and forever afterwards, the sight of an open out- 
door fire, the smell of burning wood, the little crackling 
cheerful noises that came out of it, stood to him for lib- 
erty. Almost at such times he could forget Nancy Claire. 
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She haunted the schoolhouse, the church, the street where 
he had walked with her, even his own room, where he had 
tried to write poetry about her, and of late had striven to 
write her a letter, but she did not as yet haunt the woods. 
In these final days of his boyhood he tried, almost uncon- 
sciously, to imagine an ideal life in which there should 
be no Nancy. It would be a rough life and a free life. 
But when he closed his eyes, at home, in bed, her face 
returned to him. 

Ethel Holloway had letters from Nancy, which she occa- 
sionally mentioned, in a casual way, to Joe. It appeared 
that Nancy was well, was going to a private school near 
Richmond, and was enjoying herself enormously. Joe 
wondered how any one could be so casual about Nancy, but 
it did not surprise him that she should enjoy herself. He 
thought of every moment of her life as being filled with 
the same kind of thrill with which her presence fiUed him. 
But he was somewhat downcast by what Ethel told him. 
Near Nancy's school there was a military academy and 
sometimes the two institutions mingled in awfully chaper- 
oned social intercourse. The uniforms, Nancy wrote, were 
perfectly delightful, and she was getting quite a collection 
of military buttons. Joe would walk home from school 
with Ethel as often as he could, indulging in the delicious 
torture, through what he thought were cleverly indifferent 
questions, of drawing out the contents of these letters. 
Ethel would look at him serenely, her brows slightly puck- 
ered. 

"I suppose Middleton won't be good enough for Nancy 
now." He would make remarks of this sort. 

"What makes you think that?** Ethel would answer in 
genuine surprise and with a little indignation. "Nancy's 
not that sort of girl. Why, she says she's as anxious as 
can be to come back — for a visit, anyhow. And she wants 
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to be remembered'* — Joe's eyes lit up — "to everybody.'* 
Ethel studied imiocently Joe's crestfallen face. She had 
an extraordinarily unperturbed way of looking at every 
one under all circumstances. Unhappily for Joe she began 
to show signs of losing interest in the subject of Nancy, 
when it had been under intermittent discussion between 
them for several days on end, and Joe learned less and less 
from her. Then Joe took courage. He would write to 
Nancy. The beginning bothered him. "Dear Miss Claire," 
he began, but that was too formal. Then he tried "Dear 
Nancy," and that was too intimate. He meditated a 
while and by a happy inspiration hit on "Dear Olivia." 
That would serve the purpose of reminding her of the 
most wonderful of evenings, and at the same time would 
get him out of his immediate difficulty. Once past the salu- 
tation he was thunderstruck to find that he had nothing 
to say. He tried several opening sentences. *fDear 
Olivia," he wrote, "I wonder if you have forgotten the 
night of the play? You may be sure I haven't" ; and then 
tore the paper up and burned the pieces in the parlor 
stove. It was several days before he finished the message, 
signed his name, "Sincerely yours, Josiah Chapin, Jr.," 
and sealed the envelope. He made a copy of it for his 
diary, which at that time he was faithfully keeping up. 
It ran: 

"Dear Olivia: Ethel Holloway says that you are in school again 
and enjoying yourself. I am glad of that, though you know we 
miss you up here. It seems a long time since we were in the play 
together, though it really isn't. I wonder if you remember the night 
as weU as I do? I haven't forgotten it and I'm not going to. 

"Everything is pretty dull here since you went away. There 
haven't been any more plays. I wouldn't want to take part in one 
if there were any, with you away. I play the piano a good deal 
and study pretty hard. I don't seem to care so much for social 
events as I did. The high school had a candy pull last week, but I 
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d^'t have a veiy good time. I kept wishing there was somebody 
else there, I guess you'll know who. 

"I'm wishing I oould get away from Middleton. I dont want to 
settle down here. If s too k>nely. Sometimes I feel as if I would 
like to start out over the road south and walk to the end of the 
world, hunting adventures. I think I'd like to go to sea. But I 
don't suppose this interests you. You must be having too good a 
time to remember me. 

"If you aren't I wish you'd write. It would mean a good deal 
to me." 

After Joe had dropped this into the post office slot in 
Jackson Atterbury's store he was filled with horror at 
what he had done and for a moment thought of asking 
Jackson to let him take it out. Perhaps he would have 
done so had he not feared that it would have betrayed his 
secret to Jackson and through Jackson to the whole vil- 
lage. So he let the missive go and waited. A week passed 
and there was no answer. A month went by. The weather 
grew milder, the crows swarmed out of the south and filled 
the naked woods with clamor, brown spots appeared at the 
bases of the trees and on exposed hillsides, warm winds 
came up in the night, the ice went out of the brooks and 
the meadows were flooded, the sap ran in the trees and 
there were maple-sugar suppers at the Congregational 
Church. The year wore toward April and through April 
to May. The Spanish war began. Dewey sank the Span- 
ish fleet, in Manila Bay. The village was filled with the 
rumor of martial preparations. Still nothing came from 
Nancy. Several men from Middleton went to Norton, en- 
listed, and came home for a few days in their new uniforms 
before they were sent to rot with typhoid and dysentery 
In the camps of Florida. The band played every Satur- 
day evening in the stand in front of the town hall, and 
lovers strolled in the dusk. The trees budded and leaved, 
the May flowers came and went, the nights were full of the 
songs of insects, and beetles came hurtling out of the dark 
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against the window screens. Through this delightful ex- 
citement of war and changing seasons Joe passed with a 
kind of hidden despair in his heart, which left him free 
to wear a visage outwardly in harmony with what was 
going on, but convinced him that never again would he 
be completely happy. A desperate resolve grew, and one 
Saturday in June he rode his bicycle to Norton and offered 
himself at the recruiting office. He was tall for his age, 
and it was only after several of the preliminaries had 
been completed that he broke down in his lying and was 
told by a kindly sergeant to run along home to his mother. 
He never told his parents of this astounding adventure. 

Late in June he received an envelope, faintly scented 
and postmarked from Richmond. He ran home with it 
inside the bosom of his shirt, jumped up the stairs three at 
a time and opened it in the security of his own room. It 
was an engraved invitation to attend the commencement 
exercises of Marchmount Academy for Girls. An accom- 
panying card bore the name of Nancy Claire. On the back 
was written : "Have been too busy to write. Will tell you 
all about it soon. Nancy." A few days later there came 
a photograph and a letter — a letter which Joe carried as 
near to his heart as he could put it until it came apart at 
the creases and the writing was illegible. The letter said 
little that he wished said. He tried to read meanings 
into it. *T)ear Joe,*^ she began, quite frankly. What did 
that mean? He heard her saying it, in a dozen different 
inflections, some caressing, some entirely indifferent. 
There was no sentiment, no reference to his letter, no dis- 
consolate yearnings for old times. Yes, she was indeed en- 
joying herself. The cadets were very entertaining. She 
was studying French and German and learning new dances. 
In the fall she might go to college or abroad, she didnH 
know which. She was the vice-president of her class and 
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had a paper to read at commencement. Also there was 
to be a tea to parents and friends at which she would 
help pour and hand round the cake. She had put her hair 
up, as he could see in the picture, and was quite a grown- 
up lady now. *TEver your friend/* the letter concluded, 
"Nancy Evelyn Claire.'* Ah, most beautiful of syllables ! 
Joe repeated them over and over to himself, and a little 
melody that fitted them ran through his head. 

Joe brought the picture out of its hiding place every 
night just before he blew out his lamp ; he liked it to be the 
last thing that he looked at before he climbed into bed, and 
the first thing in the morning. Yet it gave him pain; if 
the pretty face smiled at him did it not also smile at the 
photographer and every one else who looked at it? And 
she was now exceedingly beautif vd and remote, and not his 
Nancy — no, not his kind, tremvdous Nancy, who had 
touched the lapels of his coat and come close to him, in the 
moonlight. He wasn't worthy of her and never wovdd be ; 
he saw that. And she didn't care for him, which was 
perfectly proper. 

Joe's next letter was in slightly more restrained lan- 
guage; perhaps his pride got a little the best of him, or 
his hopelessness. After some weeks it brought back a 
post-card, mailed from Boston. "Am sailing for Europe 
next month," it read. Joe waited a week and then wrote 
again, this time in warmer terms. He wrote into the si- 
lence; there came no answer. The summer passed. The 
trend of his own life took an abrupt turn, and if Nancy 
was not forgotten her image went deeper and deeper into 
the recesses of his heart. After a while she came to stand 
for the ideal of unapproachable beauty and happiness, 
from whom the awkward, struggling Joes of a humdrum 
world could not expect to receive mail. 



CHAPTER VIII 



THE SHADOW ON THE DIAL 



DR. JOSIAH CHAPIN saw creeping down upon 
him the shadow of his sixtieth year. As yet there 
was no perceptible abatement of his physical 
strength. There still looked out from under his shaggy 
brows the indomitable spirit of the army surgeon who 
had stood at the operating table twenty-four hours at 
a stretch during the battles in the Wilderness; his step 
was as firm and determined as ever, his hand as steady, 
his voice as round, full and reassuring; he still held him- 
self ready for the summons, night and day. At the town 
meetings there was silence when he stood up, and if his 
decision was for a new reservoir, an issue of bonds for 
street work, or stricter quarantine regulations, the project 
passed without question. The shadow came down upon 
him at first as lightly as the momentary softening of 
the sun's rays on a summer day by the passage overhead 
of the most imsubstantial of white clouds, but it did not 
lift, and it deepened. He had had his honors, his papers 
read at the medical conventions, his conclusions stated in 
the medical journals, his consultations with men in near-by 
cities better known than himself. The day had been when 
these men had urged removal to a larger field, but he had 
put that by, sternly, without expressed regret. And now 
the time for a personal ambition was past. It was even 
possible for him, tranquilly, without bitterness, even witH 
a shade of Jovian contempt, to contemplate his gradual 
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dispossession by yoimg Harris, a man of many devices 
rather than of character, a man anxious to get ahead in 
the world. The granite-ribbed hills had in the end made 
granite of the doctor's soul ; he had learned to regard them 
profoundly, without blinking. His early enthusiasm had 
been for science. In the flower of his years he had seen 
the new conceptions conquering the world, driving out 
the dogmas which had obsessed mankind, opening an un- 
limited vista of achievement and progress. He saw the 
coming of science into these hills and valleys as the found- 
ers of religions have looked for the spreading of the truth 
concerning the only true gods. He saw the demonstrable 
facts of heredity influencing the lives of people and lift- 
ing the curse from many a worked-out family as modem 
agriculture was able to lift it from a worked-out farm. 
He became a preacher of the gospel of cleanliness and 
sanitation, and expected them to do miracles, as indeed 
they did. Year by year he saw the death rate from 
typhoid and tuberculosis, the two chief scourges of his 
neighborhood, decline, and he knew that this was in large 
part his work. 

But he saw, too, more and more clearly, the twin facts 
of pain and death which had formed the gloomy rdigion 
of his fathers, and he saw that they were unescapable. 
He might have grown hardened or cynical under this 
knowledge, but he did not; he only grew more just and 
more mercilessly truthful. He would not lie, even to give 
a moment's respite to an aching heart. He had a con- 
tempt for that cowardice which will not look the brutal 
truth in the face. If a man had to die he often told 
him so without equivocation. The thing had to be en- 
dured. Why should not the victim brace himself to go 
through with it without whimpering? With this there 
went a certain humor. The doctor could not contemplate 
without Homeric, almost despairing laughter the exquisite 
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incangruities of which he was the inevitable witness. When 
Judson King, newly-married, lost a hand from the explo- 
sion of a fire-cracker on the Fourth, and within a year 
died of tuberculosis hastened by his ordeal, the doctor 
felt inclined to rail at whatever deity it was that allowed 
it. "Oh, yes," he would mutter, letting the reins drop 
on Hermes' sleek shoulders, and addressing himself to no 
one in particvdar, "you are all-wise and all-powerful. 
There is no doubt of that. These are your people. They 
trust you. Doubtless you have your reasons. You know 
best, and they don't. And I'm just a poor, blundering 
country doctor. But I tell you I wouldn't let Judson 
go off this way, if I were running your world. I'm doing 
my best to stop it. You don't help. You don't care. 
You'll leave Annie King to bring up that baby alone. 
You'll squeeze the youth out of her. You'll let her have 
no joy and no love. Oh, it's a fine mess you've made of 
the world." Hardly knowing that he had spoken aloud 
he would smile grimly up at the innocent sky and around 
at the unblushing hills. With Judson, however, he was 
the most patient, the most gruffly cheerful of men, talk-" 
ing with him an hour at a time as the invalid sat, thin- 
cheeked and sunken-eyed, in an old rocking-chair on the 
veranda, or lay, the wisp of a man, on the couch in the 
sitting-room next the fire. He never held out false hopes 
to Judson, but on some visits he did not mention the 
man's illness. 

Minor illnesses the doctor was disposed to treat lightly, 
and he never acquired that air of solemn mystery with 
which young Dr. Harris from the very first wovdd feel 
the pulse of a patient mildly ill with grippe. But in this 
he was not unique among the country doctors of his gen- 
eration, who lived too close to their people to play a 
part with them. 

The old religion had quite died owt oi >(!t^ ^<^^\.^^^ 
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heart, as he thought, before he left the medical college, 
perhaps before he completed his first dissection. As he 
struggled on through the hard years something else, al- 
most unrealized by him, began to take its place. It began 
with a passionate sympathy, rarely showing itself in any 
outward expression of face or inflection of voice, and 
growing into that fierce resentment with which he regarded 
such tragedies as that of Judson King. It rested upon 
a view of the world not to be distinguished, as far as 
its sombemess went, from that of his Calvinistic fore- 
fathers. In that world there were flashes of beauty and 
at times a kindliness, as though a great beast, half-doz- 
ing in the sun after a full meal, relented of its brutality, 
but in the main it was hostile and untamed. These hills 
lay in wait to pounce upon the little men and women who 
lived among them; they had no mercy and above all no 
sense of justice. But it seemed to the doctor that it 
was the more necessary that men should have justice. 
He himself set his face squarely against all the winds 
that blew out of the heavens, against the scorching sun 
and the biting cold; he would not yield an inch to them. 
In the strength of his years he found an almost savage 
pleasure in getting out of bed in the abominable chill of 
a January night to brave the creeping frost under stars 
that twinkled remorselessly out of a fathomless depth of 
frigid space, or to struggle against a domineering blizzard 
bent on beating him down. He liked, after that, to step 
quietly into some still room, where the shadows of the 
visitor and the watcher by the bedside moved hugely 
upon the wall and fear hung in the very air, and there 
fight for a life — a baby's, perhaps, or a woman's, if both 
could not be saved, or an old man's. If he won he felt 
that he had overcome some evil law of nature, and had 
committed a creditable sacrilege. But he failed so often 
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and came to consider the life of man so much a failure, 
so necessarily a hopeless fight against odds, that he fell 
back, M his youth waned and his strong middle age was 
nearing its end, on a conception of naked duty. Duty 
to what or whom? The doctor did not know. He knew 
only that between him and despair there stood this tre- 
mendous necessity. This was the rock bottom of his char* 
acter; it underlay his enjoyments, his humors, his inter- 
est in people and ideas. 

In the doctor's scheme there was small place for the 
esthetic, probably because he had banished from his phi- 
losophy the confidence in the planned order, and more 
or less conceded good intentions of the universe which 
for him the esthetic seemed to demand. He loved Shake- 
speare because he, better than any other writer except the 
author of Ecclesiastes, put into words that ultimate and 
not ignoble sadness which the doctor felt was the only 
intelligent attitude tdward life. He liked the Odyssey, 
too, in the prose translations ; read Cervantes with much 
pleasure, dipped into Montaigne from time to time, and 
rejoiced in that effervescent careless wrack of simlit words 
beneath which rose and sank the tides of Samuel Clem- 
ens' pessimism. 

It never entered into the doctor's head to control Joe's 
life by force, or by any such crude means as cutting off 
his financial support. He wished to be just, to let Joe 
follow his own bent, if he had one ; to leave the boy as free 
as he himself had been. But though he brought no con- 
scious pressure to bear almost every word he uttered in 
Joe's presence was an unconscious demand. The quality 
which the doctor thought most necessary in his son was 
the perception of, and obedience to, a fimdamental duty. 
To his mind life was primarily work to do, hardship to en- 
dure, and danger to face; and all these things were to be 
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found in the career of a physician in Middleton. Here, in- 
deed, was as good an arena as any in which to fight out 
one's gladiatorial combat with the dark forces of the uni- 
verse. He thought less of Joe as the boy seemed to diverge 
from this conception of his future, and his approval fell 
upon him with almost physical weight when Joe appeared 
to settle down, as he did during the months after Nancy 
Claire went away. 

Not a suspicion of the tremendous drama which had 
been played out in the boy's soul crossed the doctor's 
mind. If he had thought of his son's relations with any 
girl he would have dismissed the situation brusquely as 
calf love, not calling for serious consideration. He knew 
better than most men what calf love sometimes led to, 
and the wrecked lives which the Puritan tradition re- 
quired such incidents to leave in their train, but he did 
not look upon Joe as in danger of any such merely sensual 
adventure. In this he was right. Joe passed, as imagina- 
tive boys often do, through the mire of village life and 
gossip, entirely unsmirched — even abnormally so. Nancy 
Claire was never a body to him then ; she was a pure and 
delicate soul. Emily Snow, always sensitive to her son's 
character and moods, saw more deeply than the doctor. 
Though she was ignorant of the part that Nancy had 
played in Joe's existence, she knew that some powerful 
influence had acted upon him and changed him. A cer- 
tain resentment of the narrow limits of her life had never 
left her, and as Joe grew older she fancied the same senti- 
ment as growing within him also. In her youth she had 
loved social life, music, poetry, especially poetry read 
aloud, colors, travel, new scenes and faces, pretty clothes. 
There were little enough of these in Middleton. Social 
life centered about the church and was toned down bv 
the solemnity with which all religious matters were re- 
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garded. Outside of the church and its organizations there 
was a ladies' study club, which might take up Browning, 
or European life and manners, or some historical theme, 
but which failed sadly in inspiration. Emily sometimes 
impressed the others by the style and thoroughness of 
her papers, when it fell her turn to read one, but there 
was more respect for the woman whose washing, whether 
done by herself or by a hired girl, was the first on the 
line on Monday morning, or whose pies, cakes and bis- 
cuits were most in demand at the church suppers, than 
for one who could point out, even in the most eloquent 
terms, the causes of the decline and fall of the Roman 
empire^ 

The sombemess of feminine life was outwardly expressed 
by its clothes, which were for the most part black, white, 
brown or gray. Formality went clad in stiff black silk, 
with perhaps a touch of white lace at wrist and throat ; 
for ordinary mornings and afternoons drab predominated ; 
in summer young people wore muslin, lawn or dimity ; but 
never was there any touch of the sensuous in garb. But 
Emily had Oriental visions, of which she was ashamed as 
of a sin, yet which she could not relinquish. Sometimes, 
as she washed the dinner dishes by her kitchen sink, look- 
ing out over the meadow toward the line of willows that 
bordered the brook, half a mile away, toward the roofs 
of the village and the glistening church steeple just be- 
yond, toward the hills that sheltered the village, or im- 
prisoned it, on the south, she had day dreams in which 
there was more sunlight than ever fell upon a New Eng- 
land town, in which there were spacious, echoing rooms, 
the continual music of laughter, like water pouring in a 
clear stream into a vessel of bronze, in which there were 
silken hangings of marvelous hues, and women, herself 
among them, in flashing colors. Fifth Avenue of the be- 
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ginning of the third decade of the twentieth century might 
have realized a part of her dream, but she reached her 
prime of life a generation too soon and in quite another 
world from that in which she would have loved to move. 

These two strangely alien people sat down together,.for 
thirty years in the utmost amity, slept in the same^ 
bed, and never had an open and acknoii^j||j^dged qi 
Little by little thar lives settled into a h^.r^d routine, 
cept when interrupted by ef&ergency: calls the doctor got 
up, winter and summer, at lialf-past fi^, looked after the 
fires, if the weather demanded it, fed, ttitered and curried 
the Hermes of the moment, or at le^K performed these 
necessary duties before Joe was old enlugh to do it, and 
until he, himself, felt it necessary to conserve his strength 
by turning the work over to Sammie Giles ; ate his break- 
fast, went his morning rounds, returned to dinner, kept 
office hours, made other rounds, returned to supper, read 
the Boston Transcript^ which he took religiously, or went 
up to Jackson Atterbury's store for a talk with the habi- 
tues of that humble village club, or went to bed. Probably 
he and Emily had no genuine conversation, except about 
their own affairs, and Joe's, at any time after Joe's birth. 
They looked at each other without unkindness across the 
dining-room table, or as they sat, one reading, the other 
sewing, in the sitting-room at night, but of that intimate 
talk which is a criticism of life there was none. Yet they 
were a habit and a necessity to each other. When the 
doctor went on his rare trips to Boston or New York, 
Emily was restless and unhappy, and he himself always 
returned with a sense of relief to the old, hard routine. 
She kissed him then with almost the abandon of a girl. 

The shadow crept daily across the valley from hill to 
hill; the moon strode from ridge to ridge in its train; 
summer grew into fall, fall into winter; the first snow 
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fell ; the thaws began, the crows returned, the fields grew 
clear; again there were May flowers, and Ethel and Joe 
went out to pick them; Joe was a junior, then a senior in 
high school. For Joe these were bleak years, during which 
there came no word from Nancy and nothing to take 
Nancy's place. He turned in upon himself, went into foot- 
ball and baseball with a brutal energy but kept largely 
aloof from the social affairs of the school, read furiously 
but without concentration such books as Gibbons' ^^De- 
cline and Fall," Motley's "Rise of the Dutch Republic," 
Green's "History of the English People," Adam Smith, 
Emerson, Thoreau, Plato's "Republic," Stevenson's Es- 
says, which he got nearly by heart, Dickens, a great deal 
of Shakespeare, which he also got by heart. At school 
he loved the Latin of Vergil, and translated scores of lines 
into a kind of poetry which he never showed to Mr. Hos- 
kins. 

Mr. Hoskins did not quite know what to make of him, 
for though he showed an undoubted ability he veiled it be- 
hind an abstraction, an indifference, a hesitancy — Mr. 
Hoskins was not quite sure which — that kept it from being 
effective. Sometimes when he called upon Joe in class Mr. 
Hoskins elicited a prompt and intelligent reply, and at 
other times only a confused stammer, as though Joe had 
been summoned from some sacred spot miles away — as in- 
deed he commonly had. Then Joe wovdd turn red and be 
unable to translate or demonstrate the simplest Latin or 
the easiest proposition in geometry. Joe felt a change 
in his personality, as though it had been scattered by 
some tremendous force; at the same time he knew that a 
process of reassembling was going on. But his soul was 
like his voice; he could not depend upon it to maintain the 
same pitch for any length of time; it trembled and bent 
like young willows in the wind; when he wished most to 
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speak he was apt to be most silent. When he looked about 
him he could not see that others were troubled in the same 
way ; and so he felt himself somewhat aside from the cur- 
rent of young life in which he was moving; he looked 
upon it as an observer rather than as an actor. This was 
despite the continuance of his friendship with the three 
boys he knew best, and with Ethel Holloway, whose gen- 
tleness and sympathy carried him through some dark mo- 
ments of adolescence. 

He played the piano a great deal and ran through every 
scrap of music he could find, but most of his playing was 
careless and without purpose, other than to turn the black 
inscriptions into sound. Despite his early training with 
Miss Baldwin he would not practice finger exercises, nor 
take pains to be entirely correct. He rebelled at rules 
and was a law to himself. But sometimes Beethoven rever- 
berated through the house in a manner that made the doc- 
tor pause to listen, and caused Emily, busy in the kitchen, 
or sitting with her work by the shaded lamp near the in- 
strument, to thrill with the revival of an old hope. There 
were days, none the less, when Joe would not touch the 
piano. These were particularly in the fall, when in com- 
pany with Walter, Webster and Peter, or sometimes alone, 
he wovdd range the hills. He never had a gun or went 
himting. The doctor had seen enough guns and gun-shot 
wounds to last him for a Ufe-time, and from the day of his 
return from the Civil War had never fired a rifle or allowed 
a loaded weapon in his house. 

The spring of 1900 brought with it Joe's graduation 
from high school; he delivered an oration on ^^America's 
Future in the Pacific," which was considered supremely 
convincing, even by the critical Mr. Hoskins ; Ethel Hol- 
loway read an essay on "The Broadening of Woman's 
Sphere" ; Webster Watkins spoke on "Great Examples in 
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History"; and in the audience the doctor and his wife 
were for the moment almost happy. Mr. Brewster devoted 
several hundred words to the aifair. "All did well,'' he 
told his readers. "Never has a class containing more 
promising young men and women graduated from the 
Middleton Schools." 

That year foimd the doctor's investments tangled in 
the meshes of an obscure law-suit, which temporarily put 
out of his reach the greater part of the money he had 
intended to devote to Joe's education. He gave the sub- 
ject long and painful thought, and at last took Joe into 
his confidence. 

"You have that scholarship at Wilmington," he said, 
"but that's not enough to carry you through. You're 
only seventeen. I think you'd better wait a year." 

He had expected Joe to show disappointment, but in- 
stead the boy's face brightened a little. 

"I don't mind. Pa. I haven't been quite sure. I've been 
wanting to think things over.*^ 

"What things ?" The doctor was somewhat surprised. 

**Well, life in general. What I'm going to do. Why 
I'm going to college. I can't just go, can I?" 

The doctor was tempted to thrash out the question of a 
career with his son, man to man fashion, but thought bet- 
ter of it. Afterwards he wished that he had responded to 
the first impulse. All he said was : 

"Well, there's time to settle that. You've a year at 
least to do it. At your age boys nowadays don't seem to 
know their own minds. You may know yours a year from 



now." 



Joe, too, felt the desire to be communicative, but he 
suppressed it, and went away mournfully. He was not 
sure that he wanted to go to college at all. He was not 
sure that he wanted to be a physician, as his father pat- 
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ently expected he would be. He was sure of nothing ex- 
cept the existence of a kind of life of which he knew 
nothing by experience, yet which he instinctively craved. 
The kind of life in the midst of which Nancy Claire was 
moving — yes, that was it. Adventure, danger, excitement, 
beauty, love — these beckoned him, but he did not know 
how to find them. He went to work in Jackson Atter- 
bury's store instead, and spent the summer and winter 
sprouting potatoes, waiting on customers, sweeping out, 
tending fires. Of this year he remembered chiefly the 
beauty of the winter mornings, before sunrise, when he 
went to the store to shake down his fires, open up the 
dampers, carry out ashes, and sweep up for the day's 
business. The stars blazed as at no other hour; then, as 
the weeks passed, the dawn crept nearer the hour of his 
rising, imtil at last the sun touched the store porch as 
he turned in, and it was spring. His voice settled now 
into a deeper note. He was less shy and took Ethel Hoi- 
loway to several winter parties. She, as he saw almost 
too clearly, was blossoming with the months; often he 
thought her beautifvd. And Emily, watching the two, 
wondered what it all meant. 

Of late the doctor had regarded his wife with something 
of an anxious eye. Neither in her youth, nor her matur- 
ity, nor as she verged upon the decline of life had she been 
strong. Some strain of f ragiUty, bom of too great re- 
pression, or of an ancestral brooding, or of too little joy, 
was apparent in her, even in her best years. The inner 
fire which lit her eyes when the doctor first looked into 
them flared up, softer and tenderer, for Joe, and iUupiined 
her beatific dreams of his future, but little by little, with- 
out any perceptible break in her outer health, it sank. 
There was no symptom with which the doctor could deal, 
no ascertainable disease, nothing that pills could help. 
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During the summer before Joe left home to go to college 
her strength seemed to return In a measure. In the last 
weeks she was busy wilh his wardrobe. He must have warm 
underclothing for winter, she could not trust him to see 
to that, and his shirts, collars, neckties and socks must be 
replenished and put In order. In August the two made 
an excursion to Norton to buy him a new suit. Emily was 
an excellent judge of cloth, and she picked him out a dark 
gray mixture which became him very well. That day Joe 
made a joke of being very gallant, taking her arm at every 
crossing, helping her on and off the train and street-car, 
and affecting to be extraordinarily solicitous as to what 
she shovdd choose at the little restaurant where they had 
their limch. He was really very proud of her. In her 
dark skirt, neat brown silk waist and plain straw hat she 
seemed to him as well dressed as woman could be. But 
her hair was turning gray. That saddened him. He was 
leaving her at the very time when she most needed him. 
Emily, too, was thinking of the shortness and uncertainty 
of life. She looked at him across the table, bronzed, clean- 
cut, clear-eyed and smiling, and suddenly her own eyes 
became moist. 

"Your father feels that he Is making a sacrifice to send 
you to college," she was saying; "he hasn't been able to 
save much, and It will take a good part of what he has. 
But he thinks — and you know I think, too — that you 
ought to have this chance. He doesn't want to tie you 
down In any way. He wants you to decide for yourself." 

"I know," said Joe clumsily, "It's more than I deserve." 

"No," returned Emily slowly, **we both wish we could do 
more for you. I just wanted you to understand. Your 
father hopes that you will come back In a few years and 
take up his work where he leaves It off." 

"I suppose I shall," Joe said, making marks on the 
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table-cloth with the end of his spoon. His mother hesi- 
tated. *'Joe, is that what you want? Is that all you 
want?" The boy flushed darkly. **I guess it is." Emily 
saw the flush and thought she understood it. *^If there's 
anything else, Joe, don't be afraid to tell your father so. 
If it's music — or anything — don't give it up. Promise me 
— ^promise us — ^you won't give it up." 

"Of course I won't," said Joe imcertainly, *%ut wouldn't 
Pa be disappointed if — ^if I — ^if I didn't turn out just as 
he expects?" 

His face was troubled. Emily thought of his long 
hours of practice, of those improvisations with which he 
sometimes amused himself, of that strange, eager look 
that he had worn when a peripatetic orchestra from Bos- 
ton had played, among other things, a Beethoven Concerto 
in a concert at the town hall, of the poetic quaUty in him 
of which she, more than any other living creature, except 
Nancy Claire, was conscious. She answered him deliber- 
ately. "In the end," she said, "you must decide for your- 
self. Your father can't decide for you. He hasn't any 
right to be disappointed if you are honest with yourself." 

They were silent. "Oh Joe!" she exclaimed at last, 
"don't you see that all I want in the world is to have you 
happy? You mustn't let anything stand in the way of 
that. Your father and I have let our lives slip by and 
we're growing old, and we haven't quite succeeded. I want 
you to do better.. I don't want you to be held back. If 
it's New York or Boston instead of Middleton I can stand 
the loneliness if I know that you are doing well and doing 
what you want to do. And I couldn't stand it to see you 
eating your heart out here. It's a big world, Joe, and I 
want you to have the best that's in it." 

The tears were in her eyes and in his. He held her arm 
tightly as they went out. 
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The weeks went by. August passed, drowsy, misty, full 
of the hum of insects. And there were red, passionate 
moons which Joe yearned to turn into poetry or music. 
He was to go away early in September. 



CHAPTER IX 

DEPAUTUEE 

JOE wore the new suit to church, and felt very mis- 
erable and awkward, although Ethel Holloway re- 
marked that he looked as though he had just 
stepped out of a band-box. All his life Joe had hated 
new or formal clothes, and the distaste never quite left 
him, even when in later years he was compelled to put 
on the wretched black and white uniform by which modem 
man expresses the acme of his joy in life. If Nancy had 
been there and had preferred a particular kind of cloth- 
ing, such as a swallow-tail coat or a flour sack, Joe would 
gladly have worn that kind, but in her absence he was 
quite indifferent. He wanted to be comfortable ; he wanted 
to be able to lie down on the grass without fear of conse- 
quences. The city-bred boy of his age, who may assume 
formal dress at thirteen or fourteen, and who is a stickler 
for style at seventeen or eighteen, would not have been 
able to comprehend Joe's state of mind regarding clothes. 
And this suit had a significance of its own; it stood for 
the end of boyhood. Joe felt change in the air, and wel- 
comed it, and dreaded it. Something in his psychological 
inheritance made him cling to the past, even though it 
were no later than last month, with tenacious affection. 
He had made almost a religious observance of revisiting 
the spots where he had gone with Nancy. One melancholy 
evening, in this memorable August, he stood for many 
minutes in the shade of the maple in front of Miss Bald- 
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win's house, on the spot where he had first guessed that 
Nancy liked him — ^he was too modest to guess that she 
loved him. Then the door had opened and Miss Baldwin 
had appeared with a lamp in her hand, peering anxiously 
into the gloom. He shrank away, feeling like a criminal. 
He had not been able to summon up the ghost of Nancy. 
And the real Nancy danced with cadets, hadn't time to 
write, and was going abroad, where she would speedily 
forget all about him. Well, that was a part of his lost 
youth (he thought of himself in those terms) too. The 
world was growing old and gray. Change, change — ^he 
had a keen perception of the hopeless instability of the 
universe. But in addition to experiencing these genuine 
depressions of spirit he saw himself, as it were, from the 
outside, as a remarkably pathetic figure, who had known 
love and lost it, and who had now set his teeth to venture 
into all the storms and thunders of the world, unmoved, 
unloving, a stem, sad man. A man with a past. He 
had heard the phrase and liked it. Some day he might 
meet a woman whom he could have loved, but for Nancy ; 
and she would see Nancy's face in his strange, melancholy 
eyes and know that there was no hope for her. 

Walter Eliot, as was fitting for the most practical of 
them all, was the first of the four boys to turn his steps 
to the outer world. He went over the mountain to Weath- 
ersfield early on a morning in August, on foot, to work 
for his uncle there. He was to learn to be a carpenter 
and his schooldays were over. Peter, Webster and Joe 
went with him as far as Palfrey's farm, high up on 
the West Hill. His baggage was to follow later on the 
stage, for there was no way of reaching Weathersfield by 
railway. The four were unnaturally hilarious all the way, 
but at the last a kind of embarrassment seized upon them. 
Walter stood looking back, as though he were going a 
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thousand miles instead of ten, and would never gaze upon 
this happy valley again. The kingdom of boyhood lay 
outstretched before them plain. The Chapin meadow and 
house, away on the other side of the village, the bit of 
woods through which the falls tumbled, even the pine 
in which they had built their crow's nest, were visible. 
There was in the air that thin haze of late summer which 
does not so much conceal distant objects as enchant 
them. Middleton lay in the hollow of its hills like a 
dream, a boy's dream, not the town of grown men and 
women, of tragedies and scandals, of hard Kves and hope- 
lessness, of Mr. Brewster, chronicler to the fates. 

"I don't 'spose," said Walter wistfully, "well ever all 
be together again." 

"Oh, yes, we will," Webster protested. **WeTl come 
back. We aren't quite dead yet." 

Walter shook his head. "It won't be the same." Peter, 
the mystic, agreed. "It's over," he said. They were 
silent as the perception of an elemental fact crowded in 
upon them. A curtain had fallen. They could not go 
back into the boyhood that had been theirs even the week 
before. Their fires were ashes. Love, life, achievement 
and fame — all that boys dreams of — ^might be ahead of 
them, but something infinitely precious was behind. 

Joe had an idea. "Let's agree to meet in the cave 
ten — ^no, twenty — years from now, from to-day. Like the 
Three Musketeers, or whoever it was. Well know each 
other by the secret grip," He showed them what the 
grip was. **Why," cried Peter, *Ve'll be old men in 
twenty years." They laughed at the thought, "Well, 
twenty years it is!" Walter agreed, and they all shook 
hands solemnly and he went on up the hill, turning at 
the top of the next rise, a forlorn adventurer, to wave 
his cap at them. They went back sadly, talking of Wal- 
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ter, how great his abilities were, what a shame it was 
that he wasn't going to college to become an engineer, 
what a good-hearted fellow he had been. They talked 
of him as though he were dead. 

Joe had begun to shave once or twice a week, and 
Emily made him a little case in which he might bundle 
up his razor, his strop, his shaving brush and his soap. 
She added a comb and brush, a pair of scissors, some 
needles, thread and extra buttons (poor boy, she thought, 
he would have to sew on his own buttons now without 
her help), and other little odds and ends that later 
moved him to tears when, in the midst of an abyssmal 
loneliness, he came to use them. Josiah brought out a 
watch that had been his own and an army blanket that 
he had brought home from the war, and Emily, without 
saying anything, put in last of all a new Bible with 
maps and a concordance. She added also a fifty-cent 
necktie, in case he should be asked out to dinner or some 
other social function, and brought him new shirts which 
he was to save for such special occasions. Her boy, she 
was resolved, should be as neatly dressed as any of his 
fellow students. As a final present she bought him a 
mandolin, which she was certain he could learn quite 
easily to play. And she pictured him as an idealized 
college student, enshrined in sofa cushions, surrounded by 
admiring companions and singing some rollicking college 
song. She even practiced with him some songs from a 
little book called "The Student Minstrel,'' which she had 
bought with the mandolin. Her own voice was still sweet 
and clear, although it failed occasionally to reach the 
higher notes. 

The doctor had a long talk with Joe, in which he 
laid bare the state of the family finances. He had been 
able to save none too much out of his professional income. 
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He might have saved more had his heart been harder, 
or his business methods more up to date. No card cata- 
logue had ever ornamented his office. He carried the 
records of most of his cases in his head, and in the end 
charged what he thought the patient could afford. Some- 
times this was nothing; usually, measured by the stand- 
ards young Dr. Harris had brought from his medical 
college, it was very little. 

"So there we are, Joe," the doctor concluded. "You 
have your scholarship, which will pay your tuition and 
a little more. You might earn something by waiting on 
table or looking after furnaces, but I don't want you 
to do that. It isn't worth it in the long run. We'll draw 
on our capital to put you through. I guess you're as 
good an investment as the family could have. I fol- 
lowed another system and it turned out all right, though 
it might have been better if the war hadn't rooted me 
out before I was ready. But I worked too hard and 
paid for it afterwards. Youll have a difficult enough 
time if you buckle down to what's before you and don't 
try to earn money on the side. It's going to be a long, 
uphill pull. Do you think you're equal to it?" 

Joe thought he was. "I'll work hard. Pa," he prom- 
ised. "I know you and Ma are stinting yourselves for 
this. I couldn't take a cent of it if I didn't believe that 
I could more than pay you back." 

He gulped. A wave of affection for his father, such 
as he had never felt before, swept over him. They had 
been boy and man. Now they were man and man. He 
saw in a flash the whole panorama of this strange, admira- 
ble life, the pain, the unending labor, the unselfishness, 
above all the patience, the almost God-like patience. How 
had he ever thought him hard and cold? How had he 
ever pictured him unsympathetic? But he found no suita- 
ble words into which to fit his rush of emotion. 
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I'll make you proud of me/' he said chokingly; "I'll 
make you and Ma proud of me." 

The doctor put his hand on his shoulder and looked 
at him searchingly. 

"It won't, be so easy," he said in an unusually gentle 
tone. "You'll meet boys who won't want to work, and 
you'll like them. They'll be fine, generous boys. And 
they'll want you to come with them and make fun of you if 
you don't. You'll taste freedom for the first time. You'll 
be your own master, and that's a hard test. You'll want 
to enjoy yourself, and youll think that enjoyment will 
make you happy. You'll want to live faster and deeper 
than you ever thought possible here. You'll want to gather 
in all the possibilities of life at once. You'll want to 
try everything. And your mother and I and all the Mid- 
dleton folks will begin to seem queer and old-fashioned to 
you. It'll take grit and wisdom, Joe, and I can't give you 
those. And your mother can't." 

Joe broke the silence that followed this speech. "If 
I don't make it you'll know I tried," he said bravely. 

Emily was not very well during the last few weeks 
before Joe went away. It was nothing serious, the doc- 
tor thought, or at least told Joe, but she required rest. 
So Joe's Aimt Jane, whose hair had turned from gray to 
white since the morning of his birth, but who looked 
otherwise much the same as then, was sent for to do 
the housework, and Emily sat most of the day in a rock- 
ing chair by the front window, where she could watch the 
farmers driving to and from town, the doctor coming 
and going on his rounds, and Joe himself on his trips 
to and from the store. It would be too much to say 
that Jane had looked upon her brother's marriage with 
actual disapproval, or that she disliked Emily. The fact 
was that she thought of Emily as an alien element in 
the Chapin family, a material not so stem, perhaps more 
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feminine, than that of which the family had been formed. 
Emily was more impulsive than the Chapin women liked. 
She had had a way of throwing herself weeping into 
Jane's arms, during that long, strange time the two had 
had together before Joe was bom. Jane was disturbed by 
these outbursts, and though she actually liked Emily none 
the less for them, was convinced that they were the fruits 
of a too emotional heredity and education. In the years 
that had passed Emily had learned to put on a restraint 
she did not feel, and had come to understand that afFec- 
tion might hide behind the most frigid aspect, but Jane's 
manner toward her still had in it something of the atti- 
tude she had assumed toward the clinging young mother 
of eighteen years ago. She was now very kind to Emily 
in her firm-Hpped way, and very efficient. 

Emily sat all day, with her hands, still for once, on an 
unrumpled white apron, and dreamed. She saw herself 
again the school teacher in Norton, experienced again 
the thrill with which the sudden advent of the brusque, 
determined young doctor had inspired her, was wonder- 
fully moved by the approach of an unbelievable mother- 
hood, the memory of the first baby cry, the thought of 
the first touch of his little searching hands and greedy 
mouth. She saw him growing older, passing the babyhood 
stage almost at a boimd, then a boy walking sturdily in 
his first knee trousers (with what joy, not unmingled 
with regret, she had made them!), then a strong youth 
taller than herself. She meditated again, with concealed 
delight, on that mingling of his fatjier's ruder qualities 
with the sensitiveness, sympathy and imagination which 
she knew were her own gifts. She let her mind run on the 
artistic quality which she was sure she had seen devel- 
oping in him, his love for music, his undeniable ability, 
hampered by insufficient opportimities, as a musician. 
Though she was reconciled to the choice that seemed to 
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have been made for him she could not think of him as 
living quite the life the doctor had lived. Some broader 
arena, some more conspicuous success, must surely be his. 
He must not be caught, as the doctor had been, in the net 
of an inexorable routine. He must have time to travel, to 
study, to humanize himself, to indulge that love of beauty 
which she knew was in him, as it was in herself. Perhaps he 
would make medicine a stepping stone to something else — 
to music, most probably, but possibly to literature. 

She was not consciously unhappy, she was even calmly 
glad. But at times this peculiar illness, which weakened 
her without pain, seemed to lessen her self-control and she 
wept, silently, alone. Jane saw no traces of tears when 
she came to help her walk out to the supper table, and 
both Jane and the doctor expressed nothing but perfect 
confidence that the illness was but temporary. Emily had 
worked too hard and Joe's approaching departure had 
caused her too much excitement. She would grow stronger 
after it was over. 

Joe was touched by a new look in his mother's eyes, that 
made her seem yoimger and more frail; he could now see in 
her, he thought, the yoimg woman his father had married. 
During the last week of his life at home they sat together 
for hours and half hours at a time, Joe talking over his 
plans, Emily listening and volunteering a thought of her 
own. 

*^I want to get all the English I can," he would say, 
^^and all that sort of thing before I have to buckle down 
to science. There's a danger of narrowing down, I think, 
after a fellow gets into medicine. Then I mean to get 
into New York once in a while and see a play or hear some 
good music. I can do that if I'm careful about my other 
expenses. I don't care much about joining clubs or going 
in for athletics, and I won't have time for that." 

^*I don't want you to work too hard," Emily would 
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reply. "That wouldn't do you any good, you know. I do 
want you to have a good time, Joe.'' 

"Don't you worry about that, Ma," Joe would reassure 
her, "I'm too lazy to hurt myself working. And I'm going 
to get acquainted with as many of worth-while fellows as 
I can. That's half of going to college, I think. But 
whatever I do I'll remember you and Pa working away 
up here, and that it's your work mostly that I'm living on." 

"You won't drop the music." 

"You bet I won't. Music's a part of me now. I can get 
a tune out of the mandolin now that wouldn't any more 
than kill a cat. And I'll get hold of a piano somehow." 

Once he expatiated on another phase of college life. 

"It's the freedom I'll like most at first, I think. I'll be 
on my own resources in a way, you know ; nobody to say 
when I shall go to bed or when I shall get up or anything. 
It'll be up to me whether I make good or not. Here I'm 
the son of Dr. and Mrs. Josiah Chapin, but down there 
I'll be Joe Chapin, and people'll take me or leave me on 
what they see of me. It's a little like taking all your 
baggage in a bandanna handkerchief and setting out to 
make your fortune, the way they did in the old days. I'll 
be free and I'll grow." 

The hurt look in his mother's eyes surprised and puz- 
zled him. 

Joe had dreaded saying good-by. He was afraid, for 
one thing, that he would break down and cry, and he hated 
that above all things. But a little while before the fateful 
hour, after Liberty Martin, the ancient expressman and 
grave digger, had already hauled his trunk to the station, 
and Hermes HI had appeared at the front gate to take 
him and his suit-case after it, Mr. Brewster suddenly stood 
upon the threshold, rubbing his hands in an excess of 
wholly genuine benevolence. Emily, Jane, the doctor and 
Joe were sitting rather stiffly in the front room, talking 
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with that constraint which falls upon New Englanders 
at such moments. 

"Well, well," said Mr. Brewster. "So the young man 
rides to the wars to-day." He interrupted himself to in- 
quire almost too solicitously as to Mrs. Chapin's health. 
"Do you feel much pain? No. That's good. It's a mercy 
that you're spared that. We've seen so much suffering in 
our time, haven't we. Doctor?" 

"Emily will be herself again very soon," the doctor 
answered, in a tone that contained irritation, ever so little 
tempered with uneasiness. 

"Now, Mr. Brewster," Emily insisted, "don't you go 
around telling people I'm sick. It wovddn't do for the 
doctor's wife to be sick, would it? I'm just tired out help- 
ing Joe get ready to start. You can't imagine the number 
of things that boy needs." 

Mr. Brewster laughed at Joe's embarrassment. "He'll 
have to learn to do his own mending. How will you like 
that, Joe?" 

"Why, I can sew on a button already," Joe declared 
proudly. "Ma's been teaching me. I guess I can learn 
to dam my own socks, too." 

"More likely you'll wear 'em, holes and all," Aunt Jane 
suggested, without smiling. 

"Wait till he begins to get interested in the girls," said 
Mr. Brewster with a sly smile. "I always said that you 
needn't teach a boy to wash behind his ears or shine his 
Sunday shoes. As soon as he wants to please the girls 
he'll look after that himself. But I guess Joe hasn't 
reached that stage yet." 

Everybody looked at Joe, who felt himself growing red. 
Emily watched him with yearning eyes. "No, Joe's been 
a pretty quiet boy. I sometimes think his mother's the 
only best girl he's had yet." 

Inwardly she was not so sure. 
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"When I was a girl " began Aunt Jane. 

"I can remember when you were just old enough to 
walk," said Mr. Brewster, gallantly. 

"When I was a girP' — ^Aunt Jane could not help smiling 
a little at this — "there wasn't any of this running around 
of boys and girls together before they were out of their 
mother's apron strings." 

"I remember the morning the Doctor started for the 
war," Mr. Brewster resumed, sublimely indifferent to the 
thread of Aunt Jane's threatened reminiscences. "It 
might have been this very morning. I remember your 
father and mother quite well, Josiah. That was the last 
time you saw your mother, wasn't it? She used to be so 
anxious to get your letters and the newspapers. Well, 
well! And here's Joe about to try his luck in the world 
and you two sitting at home to hear news of him. It'll 
be good news. We're all sure of that. It isn't often 
that a boy goes away from Middleton that we can fed so 
confident about. The young man will make you proud of 
him yet." 

He beamed with the absolute certainty of having said 
the tactful thing. 

"Well, I must be going," he concluded, "I'm going 
down to talk with Mrs. Dave Smith. She's failing fast, 
poor old lady. I'll drop in and see you again, Mrs. 
Chapin, and you, too. Miss Chapin. I'm sure you're 
looking well, Miss Chapin. And you, too. Doctor." He 
shook hands slowly with Joe. He was one of those physi- 
cally benevolent people who seem reluctant to let go a 
hand once they get it into their clutches. 

"I know you'll take all the prizes and stand first in your 
classes," he assured him. "And it won't be long before 
there'll be another Dr. Chapin in town. You'll have to 
move fast then, Doctor, if you're meaning to keep up. 
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Well, that's the way of life. We oilier people have to 
make room for the coming generation.*' 

When he had gone Aunt Jane exclaimed tartly, "The 
old hypocrite !'* 

"Why, Jane,'' cried the doctor, assmning to be shocked 
as perhaps he really was, "there isn't a kinder-hearted 
man in New England. I've known him to sit up night 
after night when I couldn't get a regular nurse. You 
know Mrs. Smith looks forward to his coming every day 
or so. He does more for her than I can." He looked at 
the grandfather's clock which clucked noisily in the cool 
hall just outside the door, then at his watch. "We'll be 
late if we don't look out. Say good-by to your mother 
and Aunt, Joe, and we'll start." 

Joe kissed his Aimt Jane on her cold cheek, and turned 
to his mother. For a moment he thought that he could 
not control himself, then the fear that his father would 
think him weak enabled him to choke the emotion down. He 
bent over his mother. "Oh, my boy," she whispered, "my 
little boy !" "Good-by, Ma," he managed to say, with an 
assumption of lightness. ^*It won't be any time at all till 
I'm back. You get a good rest and well go skating 
together at Christmas "time." 

They were out of the house, the doctor carrying one of 
Joe's grips and leading the way. Joe turned for a last 
look as the doctor touched Hermes with the whip. He 
could see his mother at the window, looking more pale than 
he had ever seen her. He waved and she waved in return. 
Then they were gone. As Hermes trotted over the meadow 
bridge Joe looked for the final time at the great sprawling 
house, surrounded by its meadows and backed by its gentle 
hills, and at the pine which had talked to him throughout 
his boyhood. Then they were gone, too. At the station he 
bore himself well, and shook hands gravely with his father, 
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who was obliged to hurry oiF to one of his last calls on 
Judson King. 

"I know you'll give the best that is in you," the doctor 
said, looking deeply into Joe's eyes. 

"I won't forget whose son I am," Joe answered, with 
more outward warmth than he had ever shown before to- 
ward his father. "You can count on me." 

He watched Hermes and his driver until they, too, had 
rounded a comer and were out of sight. What a brick 
his father was ! tJntil that moment, he was sure, he had 
not understood him, or half appreciated him. 

Old Mr. Eliot and Frank Connolly wrought their daily 
miracle, the train started, whistled past the crossing, slid 
over the trestles beyond the cemetery, rumbled past the 
Rattlesnake Hollow district schoolhouse, and so by degrees 
descended into the outer world. And Joe had his moment 
of exaltation. Behind lay perplexity, imprisonment, the 
undefined shadow of sorrow. Ahead was freedom. He 
was shaking off the old circumstances, and the new ones 
he could form to his own desires. 

"Rarely," wrote Mr. Brewster that afternoon, "has a 
young man left Middleton of whom such high hopes were 
entertained, or whose absence (temporary, we hope) will 
be so much regretted, as Josiah Chapin, Jr., son of Dr. 
Josiah Chapin, who left Tuesday morning to take up his 
studies at Wilmington College. If all goes well young 
Chapin is expected to return to Middleton when his studies 
are completed to take up the practice of medicine. He 
will follow the general collegiate course before beginning 
his medical studies. The best wishes of all who have 
known him here will go with him." 

Mr. Brewster composed this paragraph with even more 
than usuat care, fearing up several sheets of manuscript 
before he got one that suited him. Then he added several 
others to it. Judson King was very low and might not 
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live through the night. Mrs. Dave Smith, who had been 
quite poorly, was better but was not yet able to be about — 
never would be, he would have added had he felt it his duty 
to deal in the sternly naked truth. Mr. and Mrs. Hanni- 
bal S. Waldron had had a letter from their son in Califor- 
nia, who was doing well and expressed himself as greatly 
pleased with the Far West. Constable George Nolan had 
been in Norton on a business trip. A young son had 
been bom to Mr. and Mrs. William Perrin. The Rev. 
Richard Calvert would exchange pulpits on the coming 
Sunday with the Rev. Frederick Crumble of Weathers- 
field. Farmers reported an unusually good August crop 
of hay. Samuel Bumby had caught a trout in the west 
branch which measured fourteen inches from tip to tail 
and was thought to be one of the largest ever caught in 
the vicinity. There was a marriage, a death, and a broken 
leg, a new bam and a load of hogs gone to market. Mr. 
Brewster wrote all this down in a neat but not too legible 
hand, and took it over to Andrew Carrol to be incorpo- 
rated in the Middleton Weekly Gazette. So, day by day, 
he passed the community in review, and sang, with such 
voice as he had, its struggles and failures, its heroisms and 
ironies, its laughter and its groans. 

When his day's work was done he passed down the twi- 
light street and across the bridge toward the Chapin 
home. The frogs were chorusing in the meadows and the 
fireflies — ^lightnin' bugs, as the boys called them — ^were 
glowing tenderly in the darkness as they had done in the 
days of his youth. A light shone in the front room of the 
Chapin house, where he thought he could see Mrs. Chapin 
still sitting in her chair, already waiting for Joe to return. 
Mr. Brewster felt at peace with himself and with the world, 
but a gentle sorrow stole into his heart. For he knew too 
well how all chairs at last were empty and all lights, no 
matter how carefully tended, at last went out. 



CHAPTER X 

JOEY DE VEEVEE 

GOD bless you, my boy," Sam Allen would say, 
lying back on the cushions, with his pipe in his 
mouth and blowing long series of Uttle and big 
rings with astonishing accuracy. "I didn't come to col- 
lege to study." As Allen was twenty and Joe only eighteen 
the former was entitled to put on the airs of extreme 
maturity. Joe envied him the way he talked, the way he 
smoked, and the way he had of making himself agreeable 
at dances and parties. 

"I came to college," Sam would go on, "to get experi- 
ence. It's experience that's going to count later on, and 
not what you've got out of books. Not that books aren't 
all right in their places. I know too much to flunk and 
get kicked out. I want the degree, all right, and my dad 
wouldn't give me the little he does if he didn't think I 
was going to get one. He puts a lot of weight on the 
A.B. Samuel Allen, A.B. It sounds fine to him. He 
thinks I'll put it on my visiting cards when I go into 
the hides and tallow business. Samuel Allen, A.B., Dealer 
in Fine Hides and Tallows. Hair Oil, Axle Grease and 
Glue Our Specialties. Nothing like an acquaintance with 
English literature, my father thinks, to make the tallow 
business go. But that isn't my theory. I want experi- 
ence. 

"If you want experience you can't be Puritanical. 
My father would drop dead if he saw me going into a 
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saloon. He would as soon drink a glass of carbolic acid 
as a glass of beer. But I've got beyond that. What was 
good for his generation isn't good for mine. I have to 
make my own morals and they're different from his. What 
do I think about beer? Beer is an experience, like going 
to church or going in swimming or falling in love. My 
father would feel disgraced if he got drunk, but I wouldn't 
feel any more disgraced than if I fell downstairs. It's 
something to know what it's like to fall downstairs. All 
right. I want to know the world, to be a man of the 
world in the true sense of the word. I want to know 
what it feels like to get drunk. All right. I get drunk. 
You hear me coming in some time before daylight, and you 
begin to think you're rooming with the prodigal son him- 
self. Not a bit of it. You're rooming with a scientist, 
Chapin, my son. You're rooming with a man who wants 
to see life singly and see it all, as somebody says. 

"It's the same with love. I've got to know all kinds 
of women, and the only way I can do that is to fall in 
love with all kinds, and if I can't fall in love with them 
to make them fall in love with me, or find out why.*' 

A complete and fatuous complacency would cross his 
plump, good-natured face, with its perpetual self-satisfied 
smile, in which women (as he called all females of high 
school age or older), did indeed find something attractive. 
He wore his hay-colored hair longer than college usage 
quite approved, and in his dress sought a kind of negli- 
gent elegance, to which his stout but abbreviated figure 
easily lent itself. 

"I have a room-mate who just suits me," Joe wrote in 
his first enthusiasm. "He is a junior and is going into 
business when he graduates. He comes from Bennington, 
where his father is in the hide and tallow business. He 
is a sociable fellow and goes around a good deal, which 
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is a good thing for me, because I am inclined to stay at 
home too much. Sam is quite prominent here. He be- 
longs to one of the debating societies and is president 
of the Glee Club, which the fellows call the Glue Club. He 
is quite an athlete, too, and came in fourth in the mile 
run last spring. Fourth doesn't count for points, but 
it's quite an honor, Sam says. So altogether I think I 
am lucky in my room-mate.'' 

Two or three weeks later Joe wrote that he himself was 
thinking of trying out for the Glee Club, although Sam 
assured him that his voice was only moderately good. 
"He says, though," Joe added, "that I can fill in on 
the piano sometimes and that my knowledge of music 
will make me useful." 

Of his studies Joe wrote little after the first novelty 
had worn off. They speedily became routine, and perhaps 
he was soon disappointed in his expectation of magic reve- 
lations of hitherto unseen vistas of dreams and wisdom. 
His professors he did describe, not with much deftness 
but with a homely fidelity. 

*We call Newton Old Variorum because he is so fond 
of getting new meanings into a line of Shakespeare. He's 
not really old, but I think he stayed at Cambridge too 
long and dried up a little. The way to get around him 
if he asks you to explain a line is to pretend that you've 
been working over it and aren't satisfied with anything 
less than the whole truth. Then he puts in the rest of 
the hour explaining it to you. I don't mean that I do 
this, but some of the fellows do. Webber was on the 
football team in his day, and so everybody takes it for 
granted he's the right sort. He's great on making prac- 
tical applications. He'll start in on Charlemagne, but first 
thing you know he's talking about Theodore Roosevelt. 
He knows Roosevelt, you know — ^went to college with him. 
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Prof. Powell isn't so popular, but he's the best of fellows 
when you get to know him. He's the head of the English 
and History departments." 

A little later Joe went to Professor Powell's for Sunday 
night tea. "Sam told me," he wrote, "that I ought to 
get there a little late to show that I wasn't greedy, but 
I guess Sam was fooling, because when I did get there 
they seemed to have been waiting for quite a while. But 
Mrs. Powell was awfully nice and I didn't mind. Some 
of the boys have dress-suits. I am a little worried be- 
cause Sam says that I'll have to have one for the big 
Glee Club concerts. Maybe I can piece one together by 
going down the hall, the way the fellows do here, and 
getting a pair of pants from one fellow, a vest from 
another, a white shirt from another, and so on. There 
couldn't be a more free and easy life, except that you 
have to be indoors by half-past ten, and some of the 
fellows get around that by coming in the windows, A 
fellow down on the first floor — they make him because 
he's a freshman-always keeps his window open at night 
SO that any one can come through without getting 
caught." 

"Sometimes [he wrote at another time] a bunch of 
the fellows will come in here and sit around and smoke 
and talk till almost any time of night. We talk about 
all sorts of things. Of course I don't smoke. I've been 
surprised to see how interested most of them are in things 
like immortality and Socialism. We don't settle anything, 
of course, but I think it broadens our minds." 

The doctor did not write at all during this first part 
of Joe's college life; he was, he said, too busy. But 
Emily wrote at considerable length at least once a week 
and sometimes oftener. Her time, though she concealed 
the fact from Joe, was still all her own. 
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"I am getting better every day," she told him, "and 
you must not worry any more about me. I am glad you 
are having such a good time. I've always wanted you 
to do that, Joe, and I didn't feel that you had the 
chance you ought to have had in Middleton. Your father 
says that you are to get the dress-suit if you really 
need it. He is as proud of you as I am and doesn't 
want you to be handicapped. Sam seems to be a very 
good sort of room-mate, though I am sorry if he smokes 
too much and doesn't study. I want you to make the 
very best friends you can." 

Emily wrote of little happenmgs at home in a way 
that often brought the easy tears to Joe's eyes. Un- 
doubtedly General Grant, the venerable house cat who 
had been with the family almost since Joe's earliest mem- 
ory, missed him. His mother's room was being papered 
and he could not imagine, she said, how fresh and pretty 
the change made it. They were having the regular fall 
cleaning, and though she could not do as much as she 
wanted to she would be glad when it was over. The 
other day she had made a batch of mince-meat, with 
Aunt Jane's help, and couldn't help wishing he was there 
to eat some of it. But he would surely have some at 
Christmas. At night Joe thought of these and other 
details of the life at home and was seized with remorse, 
that he was no longer a part of itj but when morning 
came he snapped back at once into the mood then almost 
constant with him of bounding, exultant sense of free- 
dom. Daily he felt himself expanding in tHe new environ- 
ment. Under Sam's tutelage he began to make experi- 
ments in that life of the world of which Sam was the 
joyous exponent. Smoking came first, and he underwent 
agonies in which his more experienced room-mate, who 
had learned the uses of tobacco at a very tender age, 
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took keen delight. Then there was an evening when the 
Glee Cbihy on pleasure bent, went to a near-by small 
town and gorged itself with beefsteak and beer. 

"Beefsteak," Sam declared, "for the inner man, for 
the carnal being. Beer for the soul. Beer for the joy 
de veever. It's a sin, some one has said, to drink beer. 
My answer is that it's a sin not to drink beer. What 
nerved Caesar to cross the Rubicon? Beer, my children, 
beer. What kept the boy on the burning deck, whence 
all but him had fled? Beer, nothing but beer. What 
made George Washington sign the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence? What won the battle of Bunker Hill? What 
has made the United States the greatest nation and 
Wilmington the greatest college in the world? Beer, my 
dear young friends, beer. Without beer we should be 
nowhere." 

Joe was conscious of a frightful conflict as his glass 
was filled. In stories which he had read at school young 
men in positions like his own had dashed their goblets 
to the floor, exclaiming that they would never debauch 
their manhood with intoxicating drinks, and had been 
applauded and admired by a suddenly sobered audience. 
But such tactics, he saw, would not work so well here. 
Should he simply leave his glass untouched? He could 
not, for Sam was already on his feet proposing the health 
of the college, the club, the faculty, the army, the navy, 
and Congress. He drank. The die had been cast, for 
did not the temperance orators point out that the young 
man who had once taken his first drink was lost? Other 
drinks of other sorts followed. Speeches were made, 
among them one by himself, though he could not hear 
the words he spoke, and was made aware only by boister- 
ous applause and clappings on the back that he had 
made a hit. Later on he sang and was surprised to 
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observe how well and clearly he did it. Once his mother's 
face came before him, pale, startled, shocked, and he put 
his head down on the table and sobbed loudly. 

"What!" cried a voice in his ear, **i8 my old friend 
Joey — ^my old friend Joey de Veever, I might say — cast 
down? This will never do. Beer is what you need, Joey. 
If a little beer makes you sad, the only cure is more 
beer. Similar simoliar curantibus, as some one has aptly 
said." 

Joe seized his friend's hand. **You'll stand by me, Sam, 
won't you?" he cried, "and I'll stand by you. We'll all 
stand by each other." 

The night ran its course through smoke and delirium 
— or what seemed to Joe delirium. Joe was the only 
one who had to be helped out into the light of the sober- 
ing stars. Then he was violently sick and knew that 
he had ruined himself forever and could never hold up 
his head again. Somehow he got to bed and lay there, 
half awake and half in a series of dismal disjointed 
dreams. He was at sea and the motion of the boat was 
making him ill. He saw Nancy Claire, clear-eyed and 
beautiful, but she was turning away from him in disgust. 
He saw his mother, his father, Mr. Brewster, all gazing 
at him in horror and grief as though he had suddenly 
become alien to them. His mind ran over all the days 
of his Ufe. How good he had been, how pure m mind 
and body. Well, that was past and he was paying for it. 

The day that followed was miserable. Sam had gone 
long before Joe woke up, and it was already too late for 
breakfast at the boarding house. Joe went down-town 
and swallowed a cup of coffee and a sandwich at a street 
lunch wagon. He stayed away from his classes, avoided 
meeting people he knew, and did not see Sam again until 
evening, when he had begun to feel a little better and 
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was looking over his modem European history notes. Sam 
came in glowing from a swift walk in the open air and a 
measure of success at the debating society. 

"Aha, my young friend!" he cried. "You seem down- 
cast. Care sits upon your brow like patience on a monu- 
ment smiling at fate. I gather that you have a past 
and that it troubles you. Grandpa knows, Grandpa has 
been in that fix himself. It is one of the diseases of youth 
to have a past which one would fain forget. After a 
while one does forget it, and when one really has a past 
one cannot remember what it is about." 

Joe supported his chin in his hands and gazed stead- 
ily at his notes. They were about Napoleon, but they 
seemed to lack continuity. Sam tossed his hat and coat 
on a chair, unwound his muffler and hung it on the door- 
knob, filled and lit his pipe and lay comfortably down 
on the couch which served him as a bed by night and 
a place of meditation by day. 

"I want to study," said Joe, who knew the signs. 

"No you don't," Sam pursued comfortably. "Nobody 
wants to study. We stay in college by studying just as 
those of us who arai't lucky enough to be born with 
a glue factory stay in the world by working. You don't 
want to study. You want to listen to the words of 
wisdom of a man of the world. You want to be told 
that a few glasses of beer haven't ruined you. You 
want to be told that the Glee Club is charmed with you. 
And it is. Do not think that we are ignorant of the 
struggles through which you passed or the sacrifice you 
made in order to become a fitting companion for us. You 
have sacrificed a little of your sweetness — ^I might almost 
say your virginity — ^but in return what a wealth of experi- 
ence, what a flow of song and conversation, what a deep- 
ened sympathy for the sins and sufferings of others. It 
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has been worth while, Josiah. The time will come when 
you will utter these words of wisdom to other young 
men." 

**You go to hell,'* said Joe, trying not to be amused and 
flattered. 

Remorse did in fact pass away with the headache which 
had accompanied it. The fact surprised and shocked him. 
Years before, when he was a small boy, he had seen old 
CharUe Dennison weaving and wobbUng down the main 
street of Middleton and finally toppling over in the grass, 
there to lie with the flies buzzing around his open mouth 
until Constable Nolan found time to convey him to the 
lock-up under the town hall. It had been a horrible spec- 
tacle. Now he was one with Charlie Dennison. He had 
been warned not to take the first glass of liquor (he 
thought that beer was liquor) and he had ignored the 
warning and made a beast of himself. But there were com- 
pensations. He felt for the first time a real companion- 
ship with the other members of the Glee Club. They had 
received him as one of their own. He even found that he 
remembered the experience with a sort of pleasure. It 
had removed inhibitions that had been on him since child- 
hood. He hated to make the comparison, but he could not 
help thinking that he had not been so free, so much the 
master of himself, since the evening when he and Nancy 
Claire had acted in "Twelfth Night.'' 

He smoked a good deal. Worse yet, he began to gamble. 
Sam and he would go down-town to a favorite cigar store 
and put nickels in a slot. Sometimes the nickels would 
turn up a good poker hand under the glass in the front 
of the machine and the two would load up with a pocket- 
ful of tobacco. More often nickel would follow nickel 
and all they had was the excitement. But he liked the 
excitement. Sometimes he spent as much as a dollar at 
this in the course of a single Friday evening. 
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Still, for some reason, his conscience failed to trouble 
him. He reassured himself almost in Sam's own language. 
He was, he told himself, seeing life. After he had seen 
life he would stucly hard and go home and work hard for 
the rest of his days. These little sins would broaden him 
out. Usually he was less definite even than this. He knew 
only that he wanted to let himself go, and he knew that 
his utmost conception of fast living was a source of mild 
amusement to the experienced Sam Allen. 

^^This is slow," Sam explained, after the second meeting 
of the Glee Club had followed more or less the course of 
the first. "Wait till I get you down to New York for a 
regular heller.'* He winked mysteriously. "That's the 
life. I remember one Christmas vacation when they had 
measles at home and wouldn't let me go near them. I 
went down to New York and got a room down on Twenty- 
third Street. An aunt and uncle of mine lived there. But 
they never cared. They were no chaperons. Joey, my 
boy, if I was sober at all I felt that something was the 
matter. And girls. I'm a regular devil with the women 
when I've got just a little down — say three or four cock- 
tails." 

Joe's letters home grew perfunctory, as he suddenly 
realized later on when he read over some of them which he 
found in his mother's top bureau drawer. He was afraid 
that his father and mother would misjudge him if he told 
them of his new view of life. Besides, there was to be no 
permanent change in his habits. He was doing nothing 
that was not a part of his education. He was taking 
courses with Sam Allen just as he was taking them with 
Professor Powell, or Webber, or Old Variorum. He was 
learning to be a man among men. 

He did not go home for the Christmas holidays. The 
Glee Club trip took up ten days and the remaining week 
hardly seemed worth the expense of the journey to Middler 
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ton. He found it difficult to explain this change of plans 
to his mother, and felt hypocritical as he did so. ^^I'm 
awfully disappointed," he wrote, "but I guess you and Pa 
will see how it is. The money will go into the bleacher 
fund and it would be considered bad spirit for any of us 
to back out. I am getting to be pretty necessary to the 
club, I guess. None of them have much sense of rhythm, 
and especially Sam hasn't, and I help with the piano. 
Another thing about the Glee Club is that it helps me to 
keep up with my music. I have a piano in the room and I 
play a lot — at least until the people overhead begin to 
pound on the floor. We will get back here by the twenty- 
third, but I will have to make up a little work, and would 
have to be back here by the day after New Year's, anyway. 
And I don't want to spend any more money than I can 
help, for I know you are pinching to keep me here at all." 
The last sentences were a salve to his conscience, which 
really did trouble him a little on the subject of money. 
He was afraid that he had spent too much. The dress-suit, 
which he had bought second-hand from a boy who was 
leaving college, had cost more than he had ever paid for a 
suit before, a fact which did not take away all the pleasure 
he felt in wearing it. Then there had been expenditures 
for tobacco, and money put into the slot machine, and 
he was continually obliged to throw silver this way and 
that in order, as he thought, to maintain his reputation 
as a good fellow. The total was not great, but it was 
more than he had ever had to spend before. It seemed a 
heroic thing to him that he should make amends by staying 
over Christmas at Wilmington. He strove to conceal from 
himself that he did not keenly want to go home. Some- 
thing had happened to him since he left, something of 
which in spite of every misgiving he was profoundly glad ; 
and he was secretly afraid to go back into the old environ- 
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ment for fear the curtain would drop again between him 
andr certain discoveries of the possibilities of life. He 
wanted to make sure of his gains before he risked them 
by going home. 

Emily uttered no word of reproach. "The cold weather 
has been a little hard on me," she admitted, in a letter 
which must have been written on the day his own was re- 
ceived, "and I do not make so much progress. I expect to 
be a good deal better in the spring, and your father and 
Aunt Jane are making everything easy for me. I can't 
help thinking of the other Christmas days when you were 
here. Do you remember the Thanksgiving when we all 
went up to Aarad's and Ellen's.? That was the year your 
cousin Dick died. It seems almost wicked to me, but I 
can't help thinking how much more fortunate I am than 
Ellen, even though my boy can't be with me all the time. 
We shall be very quiet here on Christmas day, though 
Aarad and Ellen will come. Ethel Holloway is getting 
prettier every day, but so slim and pale. She is a great 
help to her mother. Poor Mrs. Holloway isn't at all 
strong. Mr. Brewster asks about you a great deal. Here 
is a clipping he wrote about you a few days ago." 

The clipping was in Mr. Brewster's characteristic style, 
which made Joe half laugh and half cry. **We are in- 
formed," it read, "that Josiah Chapin, who is studying 
at Wilmington College, has been made a member of the 
Glee Club and will take an important part in the club's 
approaching tour through several important towns in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. Young Chapin is con- 
sidered a musician of great promise. Mrs. Chapin, who 
has been quite poorly, is still confined to the house, but is 
thought to be improving." 

The trip was highly successful, even in a financial way. 
Joe had never stayed over night in a hotel, nor been in a 
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city larger than Norton, nor travded in a Pullman sleep- 
ing-car, nor gone to a full-dress evening reception, nor 
attended a formal dinner party. He did all these things 
in ten delirious days and nights, and felt as though 
he had been taken up into a mountain and shown the king- 
doms of the world. Horribly bashful though he still knew 
himself to be in the presence of anything like formal so- 
ciety, he stood the ordeal well, and even with keen pleasure. 
At one little town on the Massachusetts coast the club 
was entertained by a resident alumnus, and Joe came away 
with a face and a voice carefully written down in his men- 
tal journal. They belonged to the daughter of the house- 
hold, with whom, by some social miracle, he had managed 
to have many minutes of uninterrupted and almost easy 
conversation. She asked him about himself and his parents 
and his ambitions, and he told her even more than she 
asked. She was a little younger than he, but with an air 
of vast worldly experience and wisdom. Their acquaint- 
ance ripened rapidly and before the evening ended she 
had given him some serious advice. 

"You must keep on with your music. I know you play 
beautifully. Father and mother both spoke of it. And 
you mustn't get discouraged. All the great musicians had 
hard struggles. You'll find somebody" — her eyes drooped 
for the fraction of a second — "somebody who will believe 
in you.'* 

When they parted she squeezed his hand perceptibly. 

''^It has been a great pleasure to meet you, Mr. Chapin. 
I hope you'll call if you come here again." 

"Oh, I will," Joe blurted out gratefully, "I can't tell 
you how much this has meant." 

He backed out into the hallway, where the other mem- 
bers of the club were beginning to put on their overcoats. 
In doing so he bumped into a brunette beauty who was 
engaged in an animated conversation with Sam Allen, 
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apologized as awkwardly as possible, and beat a hasty 
retreat. 

**Well, you are an elephant," Sam drawled when they 
were outside. "First, you absorb the entire attention of 
your hostess for half an hour, when you should not have 
talked with her for more than five minutes, then you step 
on the second most beautiful girl in the world, then you 
mutter something that may have been a cussword, for all 
she could tell, and then you run away. You need social 
training, Joey. You have no presence. You haven't even 
a presentable absence. I have, I think, taught you the 
Joey de Veever, but you still lack the Savoor Faire.'* 

Joe flew into a furious rage, which did not pass away 
the sooner because he felt that he had to keep his voice 
down so as not to attract the attention of their asso- 
ciates. "I'll have you know, Sam Allen," he almost choked 
on the words, "that I can get along without your advice. 
If I want it ril ask for it." 

Sam did not seem perturbed. "That's better than ask- 
ing me for it every time you need it. It'll give me more 
time to myself." 

"You can have all your time to yourself, for all I care." 
A flood of humiliation made Joe want to kill something. 
But he only fell back and sulked for the rest of the eve- 
ning. He raged at himself rather than at Sam. Did he 
always have to spoil everything by his inexcusable stu- 
pidity? It was this quality in him that had made Nancy 
forget him. Well, he would leave women alone after this. 
There was plenty in life that had nothing to do with 
women. The next morning he felt better, as he usually 
did in the morning, no matter what had happened the 
night before, and after a temporary coldness, due more to 
pride than to resentment, he and Sam resumed the old 
easy terms. 

Sam even made a half apology. "This has been gpod 
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for you, Joey, and youVe done well. I don't know what 
the club would have done without you. Speaking as 
president of the club I thank you. Speaking as a fd- 
low student I am proud of you. Speaking as a friend 
I congratulate you. You are rough but ready. You 
have, I might say, the bark of a maple but the heart 
of a jewel. Your social qualities may not compel, but 
they allure. Bright eyes become brighter in your pres- 
ence. Your hair tends to be reddish and you are pain- 
fully thin. But what of that? The rest will come, my 
dear yoimg friend, with the years. When you are too 
old to care for society you will be its choicest oma- 
ment.** 

But the incident had stifled a growing desire Joe had 
had to write to Miss Larkins. Some comments beside 
those of his room-mate made him think that she might 
have been amusing herself with him, or that hers was the 
customary language of social intercourse in highly culti- 
vated society. Uncurably romantic though he was, he 
could not make the romance cling to this episode. So 
the image of Miss Larkins faded and there was left only, 
half obliterated but the more beautiful, the image of 
Nancy Claire, of the wonderful, the unapproachable 
Nancy Claire, of his lady of dreams and freedom. But 
Nancy had ceased to exist as a reality; she was only 
an ideal, the heroine of every play of Shakespeare's, of 
every novel that fell into his hands. She was Loma 
Doone and Juliet, Nicolette, and — above all — Olivia. But 
he did not hope to see her again. He did not hope to 
marry her. He did not hope to marry any one. 

The trip ended, as had been planned, on the twenty- 
third. Just enough of the sore feeling remained to make 
Joe refuse Sam's invitation to spend Christmas at Ben- 
nington, and he did, in fact, spend it alone and forlorn, in 
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his room at Wilmington. The packages from home arrived 
on the twenty-fourth. They were marked "Not to be 
opened till Christmas." He spread them out on the 
study table and looked at them imtil the utter pathos 
of separation and of loneliness and of life in general 
overcame him and he had a hard time of it not to cry. 
He thought of Christmas sweeping westward across all 
lands, Germany, England, America. The picture was 
overpowering. He went down-town and sought comfort 
at his favorite cigar stand. There he talked a while 
with the man behind the counter, an Irishman named 
Pearse who so continually wore a derby hat over one 
eye that Joe never remembered having seen it off. It had 
been a black derby but was now getting brown, and there 
were evidences of dents and other injuries which had been 
smoothed out as well as might be. Pearse had what 
seemed to Joe an inexhaustible knowledge of life, and 
Joe was somewhat afraid of him, or rather afraid of 
the opinion he might have of Joe's limitations. These 
limitations, Joe always thought when he was talking with 
Pearse, were immense. Pearse had been a sailor, then 
a bartender, occupations of which he spoke with great 
regret. Something had happened to disqualify him for 
the latter trade ; what it was he did not say, but he spoke 
of the old life as a clergyman might who had been un- 
frocked against his will and had retained his religious 
tastes without any formal opportunity to indulge them. 
He now agreed with Joe that it was a very quiet evening 
in Wilmington. 

"I can," he said, leaning back against the shelves and 
gazing gloomily at the ceiling, "remember when on a 
night like this the old place on Sixth Avenue would be 
so crowded another man couldn't get a foot inside. Every- 
body would be lining up as fast as they could get a 
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foot on the rail, and when the drinking once started it 
wouldn't stop. Somebody would treat and then somebody 
would treat back, and every now and then the house would 
stand one. There would be the regular trade and you'd 
know just what they wanted, and there'd be some stran- 
gers, and maybe you'd give them some good advice, if 
they didn't know just what was best for than. Thai 
there'd be some singing, Christmas songs, you know, and 
some of the other kind, too. And the cop on the beat 
would stick his head in the door and it would be queer if he 
wouldn't be having something too. It was a great life, 
boy." 

One of his favorite themes was the inadequacy of a col- 
lege education. "You boys up there wasting your father's 
money maybe think you're learning all there is to know. 
Well, the truth is you know nothing, absolutely nothing. 
Ill grant you read a good many books, but books aroi't 
everything. You don't lam all that's going on in the 
warld. What could any of you do if you were thrown 
on your own in a city like New York? You couldn't 
even swing a pick. I tell you, it takes brains to do that 
well. Now, I could — wance — ^get a job in any one of 
two hundred saloons. I could go to sea as a cook or 
before the mast or in the stokehole. I could get some 
blankets and ship west to a railroad job. I've done 
that very thing many's the time. You don't even know 
how to fight. You're soft, soft. Not that you ain't 
well-meaning boys. You're just spoiled. You're as help- 
less as a lot of babies. And that's all right for you 
as long as you keep on top. You're the master class. 
If you had to stay masters by scrimmaging there's pre- 
cious few of you would last." 

Joe never found much to reply to these lectures. When 
Sam was with him he left the talking to him, and Sam, 
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pretending to a wide experience with the more sardid 
and adventurous side of life, spoke to Pearse as man to 
man. Joe thought that Pearse sometimes had a glint 
of humor in his eye when those conversations were going 
on, but Sam seemed perfectly serious and confident. 

"If you want to know what life is really like," Pearse 
was saying, "put on your old clothes, with a couple of 
dollars in your pockets, and try your luck in New York. 
You'll find out things they never teach you up at the 
college." 

There may have been more than a little envy and bit- 
terness behind such observations, but if so Joe was oblivi- 
ous to them. 

"Maybe I will some day," he said mildly, "I never had 
the chance." 

He said good-night and went home through the quiet 
streets. It was a still, frosty night and the soimd of 
children's voices singing Christmas songs in the Congre- 
gational Church brought home back to him, and the old 
days, and, as always, Nancy Claire. In many of the 
windows there were wreaths, and he could see lighted 
Christmas trees behind them, and hear laughter and an 
occasional gay burst of music. At one or two houses 
dances were going on. For no reason at all it seemed 
to him that he was outside all this and he tried to 
imagine how it would feel to be homeless and without 
money. The rough liberty of which Pearse spoke both 
attracted and appalled him. There were evidently other 
worlds than his, other standards, other conceptions of 
enjoyment, other codes of morality, other ways of re- 
garding womankind. He had known this before; he had 
not previously felt it in his bones. When he reached 
home he untied the Christmas packages. Among them 
were some handkerchiefs on which his mother had em- 
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broidered his initials. The memories of old holidays came 
back, poignantly. He bit his lip, choked* "Oh, damn it !" 
he moaned. "Danm it all to hell!" 

Sam came back in good time, college reopened, and 
the old life was resumed, but with rather less study and 
rather more of what Sam called joy de veever than 
before. Sam had now developed the theory that what 
Joe needed was society, and by various contrivances 
he was able to get him an invitation to a club dance or 
sorority at home as often as once a week. Looking upon 
these forays at first with unspeakable dread Joe came 
after a while, without losing his bashfulness completely, 
to bear them with some composure. On Sam's advice 
he perfected himself in the more popular songs and was 
in demand at the piano whenever there was singing to 
be done. Dancing came hard to him, and partly because 
of a natural awkwardness, and partly because he had 
been brought up to associate it with various forms of 
wickedness, but after a series of emergency lessons from 
Sam he was able to get through a number without serious 
mishap. Thus, little by little, he took on what Sam 
regarded as a considerable polish, learned to balance 
a tea cup on one knee and a plate of salad bordered with 
sandwiches on the other, broke himself of his habit of 
retiring into comers when in danger of an introduction, 
and could even make conversation with pretty girls (he 
never was afraid of homely ones) in a passable manner. 
But though his heart suffered an occasional flutter at 
the mystery of a feminine face or personality he found 
himself almost immune to lasting influence from this quar- 
ter, much to the amazement of Sam, who was in and 
out of love half a dozen times in as many months. Sam 
had his philosophy of love as well as of other things, 
and he accepted these experiences as he did every other 
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as so much contributed toward the rounding out of his 
education. "I learned about women from 'er,** he would 
say, solemnly, under the impression that he was quoting 
Kipling. 

What Joe liked best about the first five months of this 
year were, however, a few long walks into the country 
which he and Sam took, sometimes alone, sometimes with 
two or three others, as the winter wore on and spring 
began to show itself. On a Saturday morning they 
would put on their old clothes and start out, sometimes 
walking along the open road, sometimes (which gave Joe 
the greater sense of adventure) along the railway track. 
These excursions would commonly terminate at a near- 
by town where there were saloons and restaurants at 
which wine and beer could be obtained. The boys would 
sit a long time over a bottle of California claret, smok- 
ing, talking . . . seeing all sorts of things in the smoke. 
Or they would enter a saloon, if there were four or five 
of them, and line up at the bar like old habitues. They 
were very critical of their drinks, and Joe learned how 
to hold a glass of wine up to the light and to sip it lightly 
and pass judgment on the flavor. Sometimes they would 
sing, or parade down the streets with their hands on 
each other's shoulders, with an immense delight in being 
free from the limitations of behavior which civilized life 
imposed on every one except the students at Wilmington 
College. It was all innocent enough, all youthful, all 
healthy and exuberant. 

Once Joe and Sam, starting out on a Saturday evening 
in April, walked all night. It was a soft, caressing night, 
with the wind from the south full of gentleness. In the 
starlight, in the dark, on all sides, they could hear water 
running, gurgling and trickling and dripping in voices 
full of music. Finding the roads muddy they took to 
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the railway track and walked steadily west for several 
hours. The night lured them. They could not turn 
back. A heavy freight, going at full speed down the 
incline out of Wilmington passed them, the cars rumbling, 
swaying, and shaking the solid earth beneath their feet, 
a vision of unlimited mechanical power. Between the 
cars, silhouetted dimly, Joe caught sight of the figures 
of men — one, then, after an interval of several cars, an- 
other, then a third, ^^ook!" he shouted to Sam and 
the latter nodded. '^Hoboes," he shouted back, '^bound 
into New York. Going west, maybe.'' 

Both boys stared after the red tail lights on the last 
car. "I'd like to be on her," said Joe, full of a desire 
for swift and tempestuous travel. "I'd like to keep on 
down this track till I got to the Pacific. Maybe those 
fellows have the best of us, after all. They aren't tied 
down anywhere. Aren't they nearer to nature, Sam, 
than we are? Other animals migrate with the season. 
The birds do. We did before we got too civilized. I think 
half the trouble with us up in our Vermont villages is 
that we stay too long in the same place. Why, Sam, 
when you've stayed a lifetime in Vermont you're still 
considered a newcomer. It takes two or three genera- 
tions before you're wholly respectable. And these fellows 
would probably feel bored if they stayed more than a 
month in the same place." 

Sam was not quite so sure of the advantages of a com- 
pletely unencumbered life. His feet were hurting him a 
little, for one thing. So he protested mildly. "Ill take 
a hide and tallow factory in place of some of your free- 
dom, Joe. We've got to be tied down or the world wouldn't 
get anywhere. What would it all be like if every one took 
to the freight trains every spring? There wouldn't be 
any institutions — no family, no church, no schools. The 
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whole system would come apart if some of us didn't set 
up standards of respectability and stick to them. No, 
when I get through college I'm going to settle down 
and raise a family, and be a pillar of the church. I'll 
wear a silk hat and a frock coat and be as chesty and 
smug as any of them. So will you, Josiah. These are 
your salad days, but you'll take the roast beef and plum 
pudding when it comes and eat as much as the next man. 
Why, look here: you're going to be a doctor. Fancy 
a doctor hopping a freight train because he has spring 
fever. You'll settle down, I know it, because you were 
settled down already when you came to college, and I 
unsettled you just to see what it would be like." 

"I wonder if I will." Ethel HoUoway came into Joe's 
mind. He liked Ethel and he thought she liked him. Peo- 
ple in Middleton rather expected him to marry her some 
day. He saw himself living a tranquil, hard-working life, 
becoming the parent of children, following in his father's 
footsteps, facing every day over the dining-room table a 
woman who would always be calm, efficient and agreeable. 
But she would also be a woman steeped in the New Eng- 
land tradition, with a life centered about the ideal of 
duty. 

To-night Joe could not face life in terms of duty. It 
was not a sense of duty that was abroad in this tender 
April weather, but something much more thriUing, much 
more beautiful, like the eyes — ^why should he be thinking 
of them on this night? — of Nancy Claire. 

They passed a little town where a policeman, stepping 
out from the shadows of the station platform, stopped 
and scrutinized them, but was quickly mollified by some- 
thing about them which proclaimed their status. College 
boys, he seemed to take for granted, were by nature im- 
pelled to do the inexplicable and abnormal. He growled 
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a not unamiable good-night and they went on their way. 
Toward morning lights began to appear in the farm 
houses, then all but the brighter stars faded, and at last 
only the morning star was left. And dawn came. They 
sat upon a pile of ties and watched it quicken and spread. 

"Joe," said Sam, "if you could charge admission to see 
that you could make your fortune.'* It was his highest 
tribute. 

Soon after daylight they caught the milk train back to 
Wilmington, ate a breakfast of coffee and ham and eggs in 
the wagon limch counter near the railroad station, and 
slept soundly through the ringing of church bells and 
other more subdued Sabbath sounds till late in the after- 
noon. That night Joe fingered long at the piano, and 
even made an attempt at scrawling down some notes on a 
sheet of music paper. 

"What you doing?" asked Sam from the depths of the 
sofa, whose stuffing had collapsed under his weight, and 
then, when Joe did not answer, "You really needn't trou- 
ble yourself. Mendelssohn's done it already." 

The effort came to nothing, and left Joe with a disquiet- 
ing doubt of his own talents. Was his dream of some kind 
of artistic achievement only a dream? Was medicine all 
that he was fitted for, and was he, with his temperament, 
really fitted for that? But during that whole musing 
spring the future did not appear substantial enough to 
trouble him greatly. He fell into a kind of prolonged day 
dream, which he had not experienced before and would 
not experience again, in which every outline of his life — 
the faces of people, familiar scenes, the facts in books, 
talk, plans, letters — ^was blurred and softened. In Old 
Variorum's class in Shakespeare the reading of Prospero's 
''Cloud capp'd palaces . . . the great globe itself" 
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sent him oiF into a train of remote thought, so that he 
started, blushed and was confused when a question came 
his way. 

The letters from home arrived more regularly than any 
from him departed. His father wrote brief and matter-of- 
fact notes. His mother's letters, illustrated sometimes 
with little marginal sketches, gave intimate homely details 
of a life which was fast becoming alien to him. The effort 
to imagine himself back in Middleton, with the experiences 
of the last few months added to what had gone before, 
troubled him, as did his utter inability to tell his mother 
anything but the superficial facts, and not all of them, of 
his college life. She pictured him, he knew, as she had 
done in the days before he came to Wilmington — ^the col- 
lege student of song and fiction, studious and gay by turns, 
yet substantially unchanged. And he was changed. He 
was profoundly changed. How should he tell his mother? 
How could the thing be put in words, anyhow? 

The problem was one he never had to settle. On the 
last Friday in May, when the first warm languorous days 
had come, he received a telegram from his father: "Mother 
not expected to live. Come immediately." 

Groping blindly for the few necessary things he threw 
them into his suit-case and stumbled down the stairs and 
into the open air without waiting to learn when the next 
train left for the north. Dreading lest he meet some one 
he knew — ^worst of all Sam — ^he half ran to the station, 
learned that he had an hour to wait, and sat down in the 
darkest comer of the smoking-room. Then he rose and 
went outside. His mother would not like his clothes to 
smell of smoke. 

Poor Mother ! She had been so brave, so cheerful. Not 
one complaint, not one mention of her illness that was not 
accompanied with a confident prophecy of recovery. All 
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the small, beloved details of home life had interested her 
to the last. A letter from her — the last — was in his 
pocket, though he had not the courage to attempt to re- 
read it. . . . Freedom. What had she had of freedom? 
What had she known of the lure and delight of life? . . . 
He had forgotten her. He had neglected her when she 
needed him most. He had stayed away on her last — ^her 
eternally last — Christmas. He had, even if not in words, 
lied to her. . . . Joie de wore — ^what a cheap and taw- 
dry phrase ! 

When the train arrived, after more than an hour, he 
was surprised that the time had passed. He climbed 
aboard, sat down in a seat at the back of the car, and 
pulled his hat over his eyes. So, hour after hour, he rode. 



CHAPTER XI 



WOEK FOE lilBEETY MAETIN 



JANE CHAPIN, the doctor's sister, did not grow old 
as the years passed, for the comprehensible reason 
that she had been bom old. When her hair turned 
gray at thirty and white at forty the effect was not to 
make her seem more aged than her years, but to achieve 
a harmony between her temperament and her appearance. 
White hairs, a fixed severity of coimtenance and a rigid 
philosophy of life, death, God, the world, the human race 
and the hereafter were for her a sane and natural matur- 
ity; having arrived at them she seemed to crystallize, so . 
that one who knew her at forty would have seen little 
change in her ten, twenty, or even thirty years later. 
Romanticists, of whom there were as many in Middleton 
in proportion to population as there were in Paris or 
Florence, credited her with an unlucky love affair, in which 
the Civil War, a farmer metamorphosed into a lieutenant 
of infantry, and a nurse in a Washington hospital, had 
figured, but there was no proof that this was more than 
an interesting fiction. Jane had been a serious and con- 
scientious little girl and a serious and conscientious young 
woman. As she grew older and hardened into a set figure 
the principal alteration in her was the development of a 
conviction that other people ought also, and after her own 
pattern, to be serious and conscientious. If she had had 
her way she would have populated the world (though by 
propaganda rather than by the somehow necessary but 
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surely somewhat immoral process of propagation) with 
male and female Jane Chapins. In this there was as little 
as possible of self-esteem, for she herself was aware of a 
continual inner failure to conform to the model Jane 
Chapin which she held up as her ideal. Her acts and words 
she could and did control perfectly, but her thoughts were 
a different matter. Deep within her there seethed and 
boiled a mass of dark sensations and desires upon which 
she would have shut and locked the door if she could, but 
of which she could not be quite unconscious. These she 
credited to the father of evil, and did her best, day after 
day and year after year to ignore. She hated dancing, 
gambling, drunkenness and sexual immorality the more 
fiercely because she felt that they fed these hidden desires, 
in other people as well as in herself. They were, in short, 
the heritage of the old Adam and the old Eve, which it 
was her duty to hinder and destroy. And as they were 
linked up in a mysterious way with the lighter amuse- 
ments, with the arts, and with the appreciation of beauty 
she sternly shut up her life against these things. 

The one personality before which Jane quailed was that 
of her brother, the doctor, in whom she discerned a quality 
of character similar to her own, but joined to a relent- 
lessly logical and explorative mind, which questioned every- 
thing, and would be dominated neither by Bible, nor 
church, nor conventions. The Puritan strain ran on in 
the doctor, but his intellect was pagan. He persisted, with 
tremendous effort, in a struggle which he was convinced 
was hopeless. The laws of life and death were all against 
these people; he could do no more than postpone suffering 
and extinction; there were in his philosophy no heaven 
and no hell, no final purpose ; nothing but the determina- 
tion never to submit or weaken. After both had reached 
maturity Jane qeased to argue these points with her 
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brother, for she always retired from the field beaten. 
No arguments of hers could reach him, for he would bow 
his head to no authority, on earth or in heaven. She 
viewed him with secret sorrow and dismay, and also with 
admiration. 

Toward Emily Jane's attitude had not altered since 
the day that Dr. Josiah brought her home as his bride. 
She deprecated what she thought of as her softness and 
her too ready expression of her emotions, and she loved 
her, almost in a masculine way, for the same weaknesses. 
But from first to last Emily could not have been sure of 
Jane's affection, for her unwearjang tutelage and care 
would have been bestowed in exactly the same way on any 
one who needed it and would have submitted to it. For she 
did what she did, as well as she could, not for the love 
of her fellows, but for the glory of God. 

In times of crisis in the Chapin family it was Aunt 
Jane who was sent for, as a matter of course, or who 
came without being sent for. She had acquired by a 
roundabout process of inheritance the little white house 
next to the Atterburys', not far beyond the bridge as 
one went toward the village from the Chapin house, and 
with this there went a small competence sufficient to meet 
her meager needs, when eked out by sewing and nursing 
for those who could afford to pay for such services; 
yet half her life, perhaps, was spent in gratuitous services 
to the Chapin family and its numerous branches, and to 
others who from time to time needed her. K the doctor 
in his rounds found a family too low in health or finances 
to care for itself he called upon Jane, and she packed 
up her ancient valise and went. She had worked her- 
self almost into her own grave during the typhoid epi- 
demic which filled many a vacant lot in the cemetery; 
she had closed the eyes of Judson King and many an- 
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other and had done the necessary things in preparation 
for unnumbered funerals; she had brought children into 
the world and made less painful, where she could, their 
passing out of it; she had been with Emily before and 
after Joe's arrival on earth, and she had cared for 
her and her house during her last illness. 

For this was, indeed, the end of Emily Chapin. Dur- 
ing the winter she had steadily grown weaker under the 
attacks of that disease which is so closely linked with 
New England and with Puritanism; mistaking flushes of 
fever for the beginning of recovery; refusing to admit 
the inevitable; making plans for Joe, in which she would 
have a mother's share ; looking out over the snow-covered 
meadow and longing for the diay when it should be 
green again; hoping to hear again the rush of spring 
waters, the calling of the crows, the winds that tossed 
the pine branches and brought healing and fertility ; weep- 
ing silently in the darkness, and when no one was look- 
ing, at the creeping certainty, which she could less and 
less avoid seeing, that there was no escape. Never had 
Emily loved life more, never had there seemed so many 
glad and exuberant uses of it. She had dreams in which 
she seemed to have escaped from prison, in which she 
and Joe, and her husband, released from his tread-mill 
and made glad, wandered over happy hills, lay in the 
shade of oak trees beside streams of limpid water, and 
saw the stars blaze wonderfully in clear skies. Over 
this imagined country there lay no curse of God's dis- 
pleasure or man's failure, and there was no ban on 
love, dancing, the delight of men and women in each 
other's bodies, the full and free outpouring of all the 
good — and the evil, too — that was in human nature. 

This dream mingled with her day dreams for Joe; 
and the more that it became apparent that there was 
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no escape for herself the more she longed for an escape 
for Joe. In the last months she set herself to work to 
convey a message to him, never openly, but covertly in 
every line she wrote. This he realized when in the first 
weeks after her death he re-read her letters. "You must 
decide for yourself," she said, over and over again in 
varying phrases. **You must make your own life. I 
think that in New England we try too hard to make our 
children's lives for them. Your father wants you to 
take his work here when he has given it up, and it will 
hurt him if you do not, but I do not think I am a bad 
wife or a bad mother when I say that I want you to 
decide for yourself without regard for your father's 
hopes. I can see now as I didn't when you were younger 
that it isn't right for one generation to impose its 
will on the next. If you want to come back to Middle- 
ton and set up here your father and I will both be 
happy, but if you don't want to no good can come of it. 
I have been reading the Bible in a new way lately and 
I think that what God wants is willing service. There 
are people here who all their lives have been giving Him 
unwilling service." What Emily wanted, with all her 
heart, was that Joe should break away. Enough Chapins 
had devoted themselves to a somber conception of duty, 
and wrestled all their lives against what they thought 
was wickedness but which was really their own God- 
given (as she thought of it) human nature. She wanted 
Joe to find joy and beauty. 

Emily lived to see the snow washed from the meadows 
by the floods which Joe had loved as a boy to watch. 
The brown fields turned green, the maples budded and 
leafed, the windows could be left open in the middle of 
the day, and Aunt Jane, with a towel bound around her 
head, cleaned house with terrific energy and thorough- 
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ness, for six days, and rested on the seventh. The ordeal 
was over at last and peace settled down once more, the 
dust from beaten carpets and shaken rugs merging itself 
in a soft and tender spring atmosphere. The roses 
under the window where Emily now lay all day budded 
and blossomed as she had hoped they would, and Jane, for 
whom flowers were chiefly associated with funerals, 
gathered them at Emily's request and stuck them in a 
tumbler on the table at her side. Emily inhaled the 
fragrance wistfully, sometimes pressing a flower to her 
lips when no one was looking. Here was a God different 
from Jane's, expressing Himself visibly and miraculously. 
Jane's God did not thrive in spring-time, but needed 
bare trees, naked rocks, bitter days and nights, deaths 
pain and fear. 

A defect of the heart prevented Emily's illness from 
going on to its natural conclusion; on a day in May, 
not long after Joe's nineteenth birthday. Doctor Josiah 
carried her to her couch by the window, and Aunt Jane 
brought her her breakfast, combed her hair and drew 
it back into the hard knot which she favored, and left 
her to her dreams. Toward noon Jane, who had been 
making preparations for dinner after a morning of stren- 
uous scrubbing and sweeping, came to ask how she was 
getting on and whether she wanted anything. Emily had 
no answer to make: she was getting on better than she 
expected and she would never want anything any more — 
neither life nor death, nor love, nor beauty, nor freedom. 

Aunt Jane was for telling the truth in so many words 
in the telegram to Joe, but the doctor, who knew the 
proper uses of anesthetics, sent only the telegram which 
informed Joe that his mother was not expected to live, 
and went to meet him at the station. . • . 

After the train left Norton Joe straightened up in 
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his seat and watched the hillsides, farms, streams, an4 
fields that he knew as they labored into sight under the 
impetus of the struggling little wood-burning locomo- 
tive. Rip Van Winkle after his twenty years' sleep 
could not have happened on a scene which he knew so well 
or from which he was more completely divorced. Here 
had been Joe's whole world, or at least the world of 
some one who a few months ago had been Joe. Now 
it was inconceivably small, limited, prison-like. It no 
longer had room for him, unless he could manage to 
squeeze himself back into his old encasements, like the 
genii in the Arabian Nights tale. And he was return- 
ing to the death-bed of the one person, other than Nancy 
Claire, who had made it seem habitable. 

Frank Connolly, who still took up the tickets on thei 
afternoon train into Middleton, would not talk to Joe 
about his mother, and Joe did not dare ask him whether 
there was any news later than that contained in his tele- 
gram. But he knew, even before the church spire, on its 
eminence in the center of the village, came into sight, that 
he had come too late. Something had been extinguished 
that had once modified the color of the sunlight that fell 
upon all these well-known buildings, streets and trees; 
the day was darkened as it had been when Nancy Claire 
went away. If he had not known already, the look in his 
father's eyes as the doctor walked down the platform 
to meet him would have told him everything. The doctor's 
vein of sentiment ran deep, but all his life he had hated 
the visible expression of profound emotion; that seemed 
to him a profanation of one's personaUty, like going 
unclad in public — or worse than that, for the human 
body appeared to the doctor^s eyes in all its nakedness, 
even as did the human soul. But what might have 
been revealed in another man in tears, an averted glance, 
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a trembUng of the voice, appeared in Dr. ChajMD in a 
deliberate steadying of voice and countenance, and a 
more than ordinary deliberation of manner. 

The two shook hands, man fashion, and after a greet- 
ing in idiich there was no reference to what was in 
the minds of both, climbed in behind Hermes Third, who 
at the doctor's li^t touch upon the reins broke into his 
usual easy but not enthusiastic trot. At Atterfaury's 
store he paused and looked over his shoulder, but this 
time the doctor would not wait for the mail or stop for 
a chat with Jackson Atterbury and Judge Brockhurst. 
Webster Watkins came tp the door of the hotel with a 
look of curious embarrassment on his face, and called out, 
^Hello, Joe!'' and Joe, waving his hand with affected 
nonchalance, called back, "Hello, Webster! ' See you 
later.*^ 

They passed the house where the Misses Baldwin lived, 
and Joe thought of the night when he had kissed Nancy 
at that very gate. Then Mr. Brewster came into sight, 
emerging from Atterbury's gate, and made as if to stop 
them, a look of intense concern on his ordinarily }dacid 
face. But the doctor only nodded, and Hermes, without 
visible encouragement, quickened his pace for a few yards, 
leaving Mr. Brewster behind. They passed the school- 
house and came to the bridge, wher^ the willows leaned 
over and almost swept the buggy top with their branches. 
Then the doctor let Hermes into a walk and put his 
hand on his son's shoulder. The old house was in sight 
at last and its aspect, even at this distance of a quarter 
of a mile, was funereal. The curtains seemed to be 
drawn. In other days Joe's mother would have comt 
to the kitchen door, with its outlook northward over the 
meadow, to wave to them, but now no one came. 

"She's dead, Joe," said the doctor. "She died with- 
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out any pain, in her sleep. She thought'* — for the 
first and last time his voice was not quite under con- 
trol — "she thought she was going to get well, I have 
known better for more than a month." 

"Oh, Pa!" cried Joe. "Why didn't you send foij 
me? Why didn't you send for me? I didn't know. I 
would have come home." 

Through his mind rushed the events of the past few 
months — Sam Allen's conversation, the celebrations of 
the Glee Club, excursions to the saloons of neighboring 
towns, his callow reaching out for life and freedom, his 
forgetfulness of this house upon which his liberty de- 
pended, his neglect of the woman who had deliberately 
surrendered him because she wanted his happiness more 
than her own. 

"It would have done no good," his father returned 
dryly, pityingly, the physician coming momentarily to 
the front, "even that might have killed her." 

He had prolonged his wife's life conscientiously and 
coldly, as he would have done that of another patient, 
regardless of the quality of the days that he had beeni 
able to gain for her. That was his duty as a physician. 
His preferences as a husband or a father came second. 

Never in all her life did Aunt Jane wish ill to any 
living thing, although her ancient faith compelled her to 
believe that the coming of tribulation was the justifiable 
will of God. But she was more in her element in the 
house of death than at any other time. At births she 
had an air of sadness, as of one who feared the worst 
for the mother and was painfully aware of the career 
of dangers, sufferings, and sins upon which the newly bom 
was entering. Deaths calmed her. They confirmed visi- 
bly the rule of creation in which she profoundly believed. 
All living things moved toward their doom. All earthly 
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happiness and comfort was transient. All faded, all 
rotted, all went downward into the earth that gave it. 
Dissolution was always present in her thoughts ; she spoke 
of the dead as though they were alive, and of the living as 
though they were dead. Death was for her a kind of sac- 
rament, in the presence of which she moved with a sacer- 
dotal joy. At such moments as this she showed a su- 
preme expertness. What to do, whom to send for, what 
arrangements to make, how to put the house in decent 
order, how to keep the daily routine of sleeping, eating 
and working going forward untroubled beneath the rapid 
currents of grief and tragedy — all this was second nature 
to her. 

Joe loved his Aunt Jane, or thought he did, because it 
was his duty to. He met her, therefore, with the limited 
show of feeling that was allowable, kissed her cheek and 
was kissed in turn, and then was led solemnly to his room 
— the old room, almost unchanged ! — as though he could 
not find his own way about the home of all his younger 
years. Aunt Jane waited for him in the front room, 
playing the awful hostess who had yet something with 
which to divert the guest. 

"Would you like to see her.'^'* she asked in a vibrant 
whisper. 

Joe nodded. He could not speak. He could not loo£ 
his aunt in her serene eyes. But this was the end of his 
self-control. He fled precipitately from the room, 
through the kitchen, out into the back yard, where lay 
his first memories of warm and friendly existence in a 
gracious world, through the pasture gate, and hardly 
knowing where he went up the little path, which led to 
the cave. There he sat, heedless of the damage he might 
do to his best clothes, gazed at the pile of ashes that 
marked the last fire which the boys had built on that 
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once charmed spot, and wept and gasped and was silent ; 
and remorse, for what offense he hardly knew, descended 
upon him like a black cloud. Youth was gone — that was 
certain; his best opportunities were gone forever; he had 
been a prodigal son and eaten husks, and now there 
was no one who understood him to whom he might come 
home. Nancy had gone and left the world desolate, and 
his mother's death had left it vacant. Middleton was 
a shell, devoid of meaning. Only one idea animated it, 
kept it moving, the idea of duty; what dark doings and 
imaginings lay under that he could only grasp vaguely 
and shudder at. The face of Aimt Jane came before 
him. Good God ! Here was the perfection of the ideals 
of all his ancestors, here was self-denial, piety, capability, 
good works, everything but the joy of living. He felt 
that he ought to be grateful to her, ought even to revere 
her, but he could not. Suddenly, with his mother's death, 
she had become obnoxious to him. 

The next few days were a kind of unhappy, waking 
dream. He and his father and Aunt Jane sat at meals 
together, with the consciousness of the unseen presence in 
the best bed-room always with them. They spoke of 
trivial things, and sometimes the doctor made an attempt 
at jocosity, but the gloom was not broken for long. That 
hysterical gayety which sometimes enters houses of death 
could find no opportunity when Aunt Jane was present; 
she seemed to frown on all endeavors to alleviate the 
pain of the moment, in much the same mood as that 
of other women of her race who rejected as impious the 
first attempts to alleviate the pangs of child-birth. With 
Al Tollard, a somber man in his early thirties who had 
recently set up as an undertaker, and who fumbled with 
his hat and blushed as he went about his ceremonial duties^ 
she assumed the role of a stern but not unkindly tutor. 
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She wished all things to be done with the perfection 
of decorum, and went over the arrangements again and 
again to be sure that no detail had been mismanaged 
or overlooked. There were the chairs to be brought down 
from the ToUard furniture store, which was conveniently 
run in connection with the undertaking business. How 
many would be needed? There were Uncle Aarad and 
Aunt Ellen, two; Uncle Ezekial and Uncle Jasper and 
their wives, four, six ; Mr. and Mrs. Holloway and Ethel, 
nine ; and so she went down the list. Mr. Brewster would 
be there, of course, and so would Judge Brockhurst, and 
the Baldwin sisters. The chairs would have to be 
ranged around the parlor in twos and overflow into the 
sitting-room. Mr. Calvert would stand by the coffin, and 
the Congregational Church quartette which was to sing 
hymns appropriate to the occasion, would be grouped on 
the right hand side of the piano. Mr. Brewster and three 
of Joe's uncles would be the pall-bearers, and there would 
be a brief ceremony at the grave, where Emily, far from 
her own people, would rest amid the awful assemblage 
of the departed Chapins, that just, dutiful. God-fearing 
race, who, being dead, ruled in the community which had 
known them living. Poor Emily ! Guarded all her mar- 
ried life in order that she might not go astray, not from 
the prevalent ideas of goodness, for she was. Heaven 
knew, good and kind enough to suit Jonathan Edwards 
himself, but that she might not depart from what was 
decorous and proper — no, even that she might not drink 
too deeply of the joy of living — she was to sleep her last 
sleep under the same stem chaperon age. And many and 
many a year must pass before her pitiable ashes, free at 
last and mingled with the dust, could go blowing on the 
southbound and westbound winds to all those far countries 
and through all those airy, sunny abysses for which in 
life she had, vainly, longed. 
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Joe sensed the irony of these final preparations, al- 
though he did not allow himself to think steadily of it. 
What possessed him at last was not so much a horror 
of death, or grief, as a shuddering distaste for the atti- 
tude of these people — ^his people — toward this inevita- 
bility. The animals lived fully and were dead; flowers, 
trees, and all other forms of life went as naturally back 
to the earth as they came out of it; only mankind, at 
least the mankind of New England, made a gruesomo 
show of the sure departure. Worse than that, they made 
of it an example to the living, in the spirit which prompted 
those warning epitaphs so plentiful on the tombstones 
of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. They 
believed in a form of Christianity and in what they 
called Heaven, but they invested them with the spiritual 
terror of the rites of Bael or Moloch. 

Joe was profoundly grateful to the Rev. Richard Cal- 
vert for his mildly obstinate refusal to lay emphasis on 
the gray and pallid aspects of the occasion. He spoke a 
few words about Emily^s kindliness, about her love for 
flowers, about the peacefulness of her death. Such a 
nature, he said, it was not credible could be extinguished 
by death or greatly altered, except to become even more 
lovable, Mr. Brewster, whose sentiments were easily dis- 
cernible on the surface, used his capacious handkerchief 
repeatedly during the brief address, first to wipe his eyes, 
and then, with a nervous and unconscious gesture, to pol- 
ish the top of his head. The doctor sat with a sternly 
composed face, gazing steadily at the carpet. Joe was 
past weeping. Aunt Jane, her arms folded tightly, lis- 
tened with perceptible disapproval; there was not quite 
sufficient rigor in this mild thanatopsis to suit her. There 
were tears in the eyes of Uncle Aarad and Aunt Ellen, 
who looked at Joe more than they did at the minister. 
Ethel Holloway cried openly and her ^^«&^ \xi^^ ^^cic^i:^ 
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sought Joe's. Through the open window came a warm 
flood of sunshine, that Joe thought must almost have 
awakened the dead, so gentle was it, so full of the es- 
sence of life and growth. Hie first heat of summer lay 
upon the land, and underneath it the earth pulsed with 
inexhaustible energy. There, if anywhere, he thought, 
was life eternal. 

Mr. Calvert made a little prayer at the cemetery, the 
first grains of soil fell upon the coffin-lid, and all was 
over. Old Liberty Martin, who dug the graves and filled 
them up again all too snugly when the tenants had ar- 
rived to occupy them, had been waiting at a little dis- 
tance for the conclusion of the services. Now, as the 
last carriages and the last of the mourners who had come 
on foot turned away from the grave, he approached and 
began to shovel. It is much easier to shovel dirt into 
a grave than to shovel it out, and he was glad that the 
hardest of his job was over. When he was sure that 
no one would observe him he drew out his pipe, filled 
it, lighted it, and worked in great comfort, pausing now 
and then to look, with some appreciation of its beauty, 
over the village and its bordering hills. He did his work 
conscientiously, and when he had filled in the grave, spent 
some time in rounding into perfect symmetry the soil 
which the coffin had displaced. He was sure that the 
doctor would later give him the work of turfing it over, 
which would bring him in a dollar or two. Every new 
grave added something to his duties as caretaker of the 
cemetery, but each grave also added something to his 
emoluments and made him the more necessary. He was 
a philosophical old man, who had lived much alone, and 
although he was troubled with rheumatism and some 
other signs of failing strength and health, he was not 
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greatly perturbed by thoughts of his own ultimate need 
of a grave. 

Mr. Martin went home, in fact, in quite a complacent 
frame of mind. He took a pride in the appearance of 
his little, granite-marked domain, and in the light of the 
May simset it was looking well. He remembered Emily 
as a bride, pretty, delicate, and too soon wistful. "Well, 
we all come to it," he said to himself cheerfully, "we 
all come to it." 



CHAPTER XII 
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MR. BREWSTER gave Emilj one of his best obitu- 
aries. The literary impulse was strong in kim, 
even if not fully articulate, and he conceived in 
this gentle life that sort of tragedy which most moved him ; 
his pen and paper, if the truth were to be told, were mois- 
tened by more than one tear before he had completed the 
article to his satisfaction. Of this sentiment the unprac- 
tieed reader might discern little, but to those who knew 
Mr. Brewster and his community the lines were full of 
meaning. "During her residence in Middleton," wrote Mr. 
Brewster, dwelling unconsciously on the fact that half a 
life-time had not made Emily quite a Middletonian, "she 
had endeared herself to all who knew her, and few could 
have been taken whose death would have left as large a 
gap in local circles. The funeral was attended only by 
the relatives and intimate friends, but a host of floral 
offerings testified to the esteem in which the departed was 
held. The Rev. Mr. Calvert officiated, delivering a touch- 
ing tribute. Interment was in the Chapin lot in the vil- 
lage cemetery. 

"Joe Chapin, who was called home from Wilmington 
College by the sad news, will spend the summer in Middle- 
ton and resume his studies in the fall." 

Mr. Brewster paused. Something else was in his mind. 
After a moment's reflection he wrote that down, too, draw- 
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ing a straight line between it and the paragraphs above 
in order to indicate that this was new matter. It read: 
"Miss Ethel Holloway will leave in a few weeks for Bos- 
ton, where she is to spend the summer with a cousin." 

Mr. Brewster paused again, thought of another item 
which might have news value in the Middleton Gazette^ 
and wrote it down : "George Brant and Henrietta Wilding 
of Weathersfield were married at the Congregational par- 
sonage last Wednesday afternoon by the Rev. Richard 
Calvert. Mrs. Brant is a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Silas 
Wilding of Weathersfield, who were formerly well known 
here. Mr. and Mrs. Wilding were present at the ceremonj^, 
as were several friends from here and from Weathers- 
field." 

His pen hesitated and he fell into profound reflection. 
Presently he put on his glazed brown straw hat and went 
out. "It would be the best thing in the world for him," 
he was saying a little while later to Mrs. Judge Brock- 
hurst, "there isn't a better or more capable girl in Middle- 
ton. Just the sort of girl for a doctor's wife, I should. say. 
I think they like each other well enough. They used to go 
around together a little, at any rate." Mrs. Brockhurst 
repeated Mr. Brewster's remarks to Mrs. Atterbury, who 
spoke of them in turn to Mrs. Martin, so that it was not 
long before the attentive eyes of more than one gossipy, 
if well-disposed, inhabitant of Middleton were on Joe 
Chapin and Ethel Holloway. 

Joe, for his part, had scarcely seen Ethel or thought 
of her until after the funeral. Then the dead quiet of 
his father's house began to oppress him beyond endurance. 
The doctor, literally as soon as the funeral was over, had 
resumed his practice. He expected other people to bear 
their sorrows without complaining and he intended so to 
bear his own. His patients found little or no difference 
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in \dh be}iii%'ior. He and Joe met rardy, except at meal 
times, for ftome weeks after Joe's return, and then they 
spoke little of their more serious concerns. Aunt Jane's 
presence, perhaps, acted as a barrier to a more intimate 
rdationship. She sat stiff and solemn every morning, 
pouring out the coffee, and every evoiing, pouring out the 
tea, subdued, calm, hardly ever volunteering any subject 
of general conversation, but quick to question the doctor 
as to the routine of his daily rounds. How old was Mrs. 
Brockhurst? Did he think she would last out the summer? 
Was Charlie Crossett's injury as bad as he had expected? 
To such questions the doctor said little, partly out of 
professional reticence, partly because he was unspeakably 
weary of the subject. 

Joe went into the hotel once or twice and tried to resume 
the old relationship with Webster, but Webster was now a 
hotel clerk and a man of affairs, and for a long time Joe 
could not pass a certain restraint, an invisible barrier. 
Peter Calvert was out west somewhere working for some 
distant relative. Joe's imagination flashed into fire at 
the thought, but the fire had no direct information to feed 
upon, and soon died down. From Walter Eliot he heard 
nothing. It was as though the ten miles between Middle- 
ton and Weathersfield had swaUowed Walter up like a 
vast abyss of space, and he, with all his inventiveness, all 
his resource, all his infinite bojrishness, was for Joe as 
good as dead. Joe took to rambling into the hills, and 
would lie in the sim for half a day, listening to the hum 
of insects and sound of winds and bells and cattle, as he 
had done, as it seemed, long years ago. He grew to feel 
more at home in the hills, a mile or two from human habi- 
tation, than on the village streets or in church or at the 
store. They, at least, were untroubled and unspoiled. 
No hungry generations trod them down. His room, too, 
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was a refuge, and sometimes he spent hours there trying, 
with infinite precautions against discovery, to put some 
of his thoughts into blank verse. Usually he failed lamen- 
tably and tore the results into small shreds and slipped 
them into the kitchen stove when Aunt Jane's back was 
turned. 

But all these diversions wearied him at last, and he was 
glad when early in June, something (he and she thought 
it chance) began to throw him and Ethel Holloway to- 
gether. They had met during the first few days after 
the funeral. Joe had been to the postoffice and found her, 
as he returned, standing by the Holloways' gate. She 
hailed him gently, and they exchanged a few immaterial 
words. There was a silence and she looked at him, her 
eyes glowing with sympathy. "I'm so sorry, Joe," she 
murmured. "She was awfully kind to me. She missed you 
a good deal, Joe, and we used to talk about you when I 
went over to see her." Ethel flushed, but Joe, who was 
endeavoring to choke down the stupid Imnp in his own 
throat did not notice. But he did notice in her a new, 
and almost sad, beauty. Occasionally after this the two 
walked home from church together and once they went 
on a Sunday-afternoon ramble through the hills. Joe 
showed her the cave, which she had not seen since they 
were children together, and told her its history. "Why, 
I never dreamed of anything like that!" she cried. "I 
think boys are lots more imaginative than girls." Her 
eyes sparked with rare vivacity. But tliis walk, for all its 
excitement, lacked the magic of some that had been in 
former years. It needed a little more than Ethel's mere 
presence, and even her sympathy, to stir Joe's interest 
deeply ; it needed the unmistakable evidence that Webster 
Watkins, who was beginning to affect the airs of a young 
man about town, and who spoke of business affairs with a 
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great deal of mystery and condescension, somewhat re- 
sented Joe's familiarity with her. During the winter, 
Webster and Ethel had driven out in great state on more 
than one Simday afternoon, had been to several parties 
together, had gone home together from parties, and in 
short had been considered by those village sibyls who spe- 
cialized in matrimony as excellent match-making material. 
Mr. Brewster, himself, before his discovery that Ethel and 
Joe rather than Ethel and Webster would form the ideal 
combination, had given currency to rumors of this sort. 
Joe and Webster never mentioned the subject, but the 
extreme caution with which they avoided it was almost as 
bad as an acrimonious discussion. In Webster Joe saw 
less and less of his old companion, and more and more of 
the smug, small-town business man. Webster was now 
inclined to quote the opinions of his father and of the 
traveling salesmen who dropped into the hotel as the 
climax of earthly wisdom. He wore a white collar when 
at work, and on festive occasions a flashy ^tick-j^n 
adorned his neck-tie. He seemed to take a delight in cere- 
monial dress, and even allowed a rumor to spread (un- 
founded, as it turned out, or rather premature) that he 
was on the eve of purchasing a full-dress suit. 

Insensibly Joe f oimd himself making a chum and a con- 
fidante of Ethel, and at last, not long before her pro- 
jected departure, he found himself laying his life's prob- 
lem at her feet for decision. They had been to an enter- 
tainment at the schoolhouse and were walking slowly home- 
ward under the stars. The night was sultry, with fire- 
flies dancing like wills-o'-the-wisp in the lush meadows on 
either side. Joe was talking to a glimmer of white, which 
was all that he could make out of Ethel's features or 
dress. "Here's Dr. Harris coming in," he was saying, 
"and trying to pick up Pa's practice when Pa has to lay 
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it down. There's Pa, who won't quit wdrk till he's flat 
on his back, but knows he hasn't many years to run. He 
doesn't want to leave his practice to Dr. Harris. He 
doesn't trust him. He couldn't rest easy in his grave if 
he knew Harris had the doctoring of all the people who've 
depended on him all these years. But Fa has begun to 
trust me. I can see that in his eye. He used to think I 
was pretty unreliable — sort of artistic and worthless, or 
something of that sort — ^but he thinks Ma's death has 
steadied me down, and I'll do. But I'm not cut out for a 
doctor, Ethel, I'm not fit for it. I've not got the con- 
science for it. I tell you it takes a heap of conscience to 
keep going day after day and night after night and get 
mighty little thanks for it, either. I don't want that. I 
want adventure. I want to float in a canoe down the 
Mississippi River. I want to go to the South Sea Islands. 
I want to be a sailor and a soldier and an explorer and a 
strolling actor. I don't want any home or relatives or 
anything." He laughed ruefully. 

Ethel walked on for a few moments in deliberate silence. 
Then she stopped him with a touch on his arm. **It thrills 
me," she began slowly, "to hear you talk like that, but it 
frightens me, too. I'm afraid you might do it. We can't 
any of us do what we like, Joe. Maybe your father wanted 
to travel and practice in bigger places and be more widely 
known, but he gave it all up because he thought it was his 
duty to stay here. And I know your mother had dreams 
that were something like yours, only they were woman's 
dreams, but she stayed and did her best here, too. Some- 
times it seems to me, Joe, that the trouble with us here 
is that boys like you, who have dreams, run away and 
carry them out somewhere else. If you'd only stay — ." 

Joe's arm slid around /lier shoulders, and without 
saying more they went on together through the luminous 
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darkness. ^We need you here, Joe," she was saying 
a little later. 

"We?** questioned Joe softly. He bent over her. He 
kissed her, not even then with passion but with infinite 
friendlmess. 

**Well, F' — all that was left of primness in her melted 
away at his touch. 

They did not become formally engaged. Ethel shook 
her head firmly when this was proposed. ^^Tlds is too 
imj^rtant,** she objected. *^t's for a lifetime, Joe, 
and we ought not to make up our minds in a hurry." 

**Make up our minds!" exclaimed Joe, ready, never- 
theless, to assent. "Haven't we made up our minds?" 

"Of course, silly. But I want to put you on proba- 
tion. I want to see if you can forget those wild Indians 
and gjrpsies you dream about." 

She laughed confidently, and Joe answered stoutly, 
^TTou're plenty wild enough to suit me." He really be- 
lieved all that he said. 

Ethel went early in July to visit the cousin in Boston. 
Joe went with her to the station, but so did Webster, 
who was as yet in ignorance of what had happened. 
Small boys looked at Webster admiringly. He had the 
true metropolitan manner. He shook hands with Ethel, 
raising hers quite high and then letting it drop. ^^I hope 
you'll have a most enjoyable summer," he told her, **and 
I can assure you we'll be glad to see you back. Won't 
we, Joe?" "I know I will," agreed Joe, sulkily, feeling 
disgusted both with his own awkwardness and Webster's 
callow courtesies. 

The two boys were left together on the platform, and 
walked back as far as the hotel together, saying almost 
nothing. There seemed to be nothing much to say. Joe 
let go his boyhood with the utmost reluctance, and any- 
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thing like an open disagreement, or even an admitted 
coldness, between himself and Webster would have been 
closing one more door between himself and the idyllic 
years which he treasured. His relations with Webster 
were, therefore, extraordinarily delicate, and he kept up 
as* well as he could the pretence, for which Webster 
really cared nothing, that everything was and would 
be as it had been. But he was aware all the time of 
the stranger growing up inside of Webster and displacing 
the boy he had known. He was quite aware, also, that 
Webster cared a good deal for Ethel Holloway. In- 
deed, he well might, for there could be nothing more 
profitable to him from any point of view than an alliance 
with the Holloway acres or with Ethel herself. But the 
advantage would have been felt to lie rather with Web- 
ster than with Ethel, for the Watkins family was not 
one of the original stocks in Middleton. The marriage 
of Joe and Ethel would have been regarded with much 
more approval. Such marriages seemed to justify the 
whole Middleton idea; they seemed to knit the village 
securely against intrusion and domination by strangers, 
and to reaffirm the original creative impulse which had 
sent the first Middletonians out into the wilderness. The 
first families of Boston or New Haven could have had 
no more pride of race than the first families of Middle- 
ton, and no more consciousness of a peculiar virtue de- 
rived from some generations of existence on the same 
sacred tract of land. If there was an important differ- 
ence, it was that the first families of Middleton still 
earned their own livings by toil almost as hard as that 
of their forefathers. 

After Ethel's departure Joe settled into a lethargy, 
during which he was conscious of change and growth deep 
inside himself which he could not well have described. 
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He read a little from books which chanced to be in thi* 
not too well stocked town library, and in his father's small 
accmnulation — restricted rather by lack of ready funds 
to buy other than the standard medical and scientific! 
works than by lack of interest in what was being thought 
and written down during those uneasy years. A stray 
volume of "Leaves of Grass" was on the doctor's shelves, 
and in this Joe took a wicked delight — ^wicked because he 
knew with what horror his Aimt Jane, who never read 
poetiy, would have regarded it had she been acquainted 
with its contents. For a time it seemed to him the an-* 
swer to Puritanism. Here was the free man, ashamed 
of nothing, afraid of nothing; who had thrown off the 
curse of Adam and knew how to suck every drop of 
joy out of life. Joe was sure that he, too, could turni 
and live with animals. But Whitman did not satisfy 
him for long. He was hungry for a release more delicate. 
This he tried hard to convince himself Ethel Holloway 
had given him. He wrote her faithfully and receive<$ 
long letters from her full of well-expressed affection and 
good advice. There was not in these letters, whethen 
written or received, the thrill that had gone with his| 
brief correspondence with Nancy Claire (how the namei 
did stir him, how foolishly did it stir him so long after 
it had ceased to mean anything in his life!) but he at- 
tributed this, with great good sense, to the fact that 
in the one case there was the element of uncertainty 
which the other lacked. His relationship with Ethel 
was soothing, not exciting. She wrote always in the 
same mood, always the same tenor, with neither increase 
nor diminution in her apparent regard for him. How 
could he better ensure peace of mind than by allying him- 
self for life with this model of equanimity? What would 
such a life be like? He would consider. First, there would 
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be the five or six years necessary to complete his medi- 
cal training. Ethel would wait that long, as she had 
already intimated. It would be easy to set up a paying 
practice in Middleton, where he had only to step into his 
father*s shoes. Then what would remain? He would 
become a better physician as the years passed. He would 
read and study. He would try to maintain his interest 
in music, which still kept him an hour or two a day 
at the piano, and led to some scribbling of stray mel- 
odies and compositions in his journal. What then? Chil- 
dren, of course, — a boy at first, then a girl, then at 
least one other boy. Gradually his own ambitions would 
be transferred to them. One of the boys might carry 
on the line, perhaps even as a physician in Middleton. 

But what of that? Was life for nothing but to make 
clear the way for another generation? Was the father 
always to be the slave of the son, the son half his life 
the servant of the last generation, the other half the 
servant of the coming generation? Could not the in- 
dividual — could not Joe Chapin — get his head above this 
ocean of humanity, above these successive and terrible 
waves of fathers and mothers, of sons and daughters, and 
live for a moment alone and to himself? What was the 
use of creation if it served only, endlessly and forever, 
to lead to more creation? "I want to liveP' he insisted, 
"I want to live! I want to be Joe Chapin, not the son 
of my father or the father of my son.'* He felt as 
though he were being kindly and remorselessly hemmed in. 

Then would come another letter from Ethel. She hoped 
he was making good use of his vacation. Could he 
not read some of the medical books in his father's library 
and get a start toward the study of his profession in 
that way? Did he still think that she and Middleton 
were wild enough to suit him, or didn't he yearn for 
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the Rocky Mountains or the Great American Desert 
(there was such a place then, in the school geographies) 
and an Indian squaw to cook his meals for him? He 
would write back dutifully, much as he would have an- 
swered the same query put into his father's restrained 
language. Nothing in the situation really disturbed him. 
But there was a certain lack. Was it the lack that all 
men felt in their lives, or was there something missing 
that he needed and could have? He did not know. 

He tried one day to have it out with his father. Doctor 
Josiah had been physically worn down by the emotions 
which he would not reveal, but he had settled back into 
his former routine, which with ofBce hours and the daily 
round of visits kept him busy. He would have liked 
to give up outside calls altogether, but he could not bear 
to leave his people to the mercy of Dr. Harris. That 
rising young man had made the best possible use of his 
attractive personality and his social gifts. There was 
never a church supper, an entertainment at the town hall, 
or an elaborate wedding at which Dr. Harris did not 
appear, and there were not many at which he did not 
succeed in making his baritone voice heard. It was his 
theory that these appearances and exhibitions of his 
charms would gradually bring him to the attention of 
the sick, or prospectively sick, or the friends and rela- 
tives of the prospectively sick, and so ensure him plenty 
to do. He called this building up a practice. During 
these years, when Dr. Harris's patients were relatively 
few, he could be seen more often than Dr. Chapin, usually 
dashing precipitately along the more frequented roads 
behind a handsome bay mare, and with a look of ex- 
treme gravity on his countenance. To look at him the 
observer might have concluded that the health, not of 
Middleton alone but of nearly the whole of New England, 
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rested upon his shapely shoulders. If his beautiful 
mustache and waving black hair did not turn gray at 
thirty-five it must have been because the strain under 
which he seemed to labor expressed itself, like measles 
or scarlet fever, rather in these outward symptoms than 
in an inward commotion of the soul. 

Dr. Josiah never for a moment entertained the thought 
that Emily's death had removed an influence which was 
turning Joe from the path that he would most like him 
to follow, yet he appeared in those days to have greater 
peace of mind regarding his son than had heretofore 
been the case. Many tendencies were pulling in the same 
direction. One of them, the doctor was certain, was 
Ethel HoUoway. Even Aunt Jane looked on that in- 
fluence as a good one, and anticipated with the utmost 
cordiality the marriage, the coming of children, and the 
final consignment of husband and wife to the secure home 
in the graveyard at the top of the hill. Of such stuff 
was life made, and death, too. 

Joe stumbled into his father's office late one August 
afternoon with no clear purpose as to what he meant to 
say. His father said "Come!" at his knock (not even 
Aunt Jane entered the doctor's office without knocking) 
and then, in a tone that showed he was not displeased, 
"Oh, it's you, Joe." Joe had been fortunate in his choice 
of the occasion, for the day had not been a trying one, 
and the doctor was in no immediate hurry. He had, in 
fact, been caught on the verge of a little nap by his son's 
knock. Nowadays he often dozed a little at his desk, 
or even as he jogged homeward behind the ever-faithful 
Hermes Last; and sometimes he dreamed a little, as he 
had done when he drove to Norton to court Emily Snow. 

"Well, Joe," he said, smiling across the desk at the 
boy's clean-looking, if not handsome, profile. 
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^'I'm kind of puzzled. Pa," Joe began. ^It seems to 
me as if I'd drifted into this medical business without 
knowing quite what I was about. It's not that I want 
to quit it [this in response to a quick flash in his father's 
eye], but I don't think I ought to lay out my whole 
life in this way without giving it more serious thought 
than I have done. How do I know that I could take your 
place here? How do I know that I'm not cut out for some- 
thing else?" 

The doctor did not take his eyes from his son's face. 
He had the ability to think deeply and keep long silences 
without dropping or masking his gaze. He gathered him- 
self as if for a supreme encounter of wills. 

"You don't know," he answered, **nobody knows what 
they are cut out for — not in one case out of ten. There's 
just one thing in God's earth — or the devil's earth, if 
you want to call it that — that you've got to do, and 
that is to keep your own self-respect, and the way to 
do that is to do what lies nearest to your hand. You 
might be able to play the fiddle better than you can look 
after the sick. If you could I wouldn't stop you doing 
it. I'm not the kind of father to force you to choose 
against your will. But no one wants you — no one is 
suffering for you — to play the fiddle. They'll pay their 
dollar just as soon to hear some one else, and no one 
will be a whit the sorrier if you never write any music, 
or make any music, or do anything else you may have 
set your heart on except minister to the needs of this 
village." 

Joe was not satisfied. "That's just saying it's my 
duty to stay here," he began slowly. "Well, I know 
what duty is. I've heard nothing else since I was bom. 
I want to know what life is," 

"What do you mean?" the doctor asked quickly. 

"You've given yourself to these people all these years," 
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Joe went on, "and now, if you don't mind my saying it, 
you are almost an old man. Suppose that I give myself. 
What good will it do?" 

"Good?** the doctor ejaculated. "Who said anything 
about doing good? This isn't good that I've been doing 
and that I hope you will do — ^it's nothing but work. 
The book of Genesis tells the truth. We've got to earn 
our living in the sweat of our brows. It doesn't tell all 
the truth, which is that we wouldn't be happy if we didn't. 
You aren't sacrificing yourself, you're making yourself^ 
There is nothing else in this universe, no salvation, no 
satisfaction, nothing whatever but work. You find yours 
w;aiting for you here. It's your inheritance, Joe. I'd 
rather leave it to you than all the money in Wall Street." 

"Is that all there is to life?" Joe was leaning for- 
ward almost beseechingly. "I hoped — I thought there 
was something dse." 

"So did I at twenty-one. And there is something else 
— there's will-o'-the-wisps and fool's gold. But the whole 
of the reality of life is right here, not over the next range 
of hills. You can't find anything more on the seven 



seas." 



"Because you didn't — ^" the words almost reached Joe's 
lips, but he was glad ever after that he had checked 
them. 

"What's this between you and Ethel?" demanded the 
doctor abruptly, "Are you engaged?" 

Joe flushed. "Not exactly. At least I'm not free to 
say we are. But we're going to be married — I think — 
if that's what you mean. It's that that bathers me. We 
can't be married for five or six years, an3rway, and that's 
a long time. If I tie her up like that I can't change 
my mind next year and go off to do something else that 
doesn't promise any future." 

'*What, for example?" 
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"You'll laugh at me,'' said Joe, "but I had thought of 
studying music. I'm not too old yet. And I want to 
travel just for the sake of travel. I'd be willing to walk 
with a pack on my back and sleep out every night if I 
could only see a little of the world." 

"You'd take the same spot along with you. You 
couldn't walk fast enough to get away from yourself." 
The doctor was becoming didactic, but reined himself 
up suddenly. He proceeded in his most matter-of-fact 
tone. "Nothing could please me, or your Aunt Jane, or 
the Holloways, or for that matter every one in town more 
than to see you and Ethel married and settled down here. 
I've been watching you pretty carefully lately and I know 
you could make a place for yourself here. You've got 
your mother's imaginativeness and some of her restless- 
ness, and there's a good deal of steady, plodding Chapin 
in you to balance it and keep it sound. It's a good com- 
bination — a better combination than I had to work with. 
I'm growing old, as you said. There'll be a worse work- 
man than you to take my place if you don't." 

The afternoon sun, streaming in through the western 
window at the doctor's right hand, showed how white his 
hair and mustache were, how deeply carven the lines about 
his mouth and eyes, how rapidly, despite the firmness of 
the face, his years and weariness were making inroads. 
He might live twenty years longer, but his years of in- 
tense activity were visibly nearing an end. Joe saw, or 
thought he saw, to the bottom of those unwavering, stem 
eyes. At the bottom was a magnificent egotism. Josiah 
Chapin had fought an unyielding fight with the powers of 
hell. His own strength was failing. He willed that the 
fight should go on, in the person of his own son. He 
could not bear to die, or to lay down his weapons, without 
being sure that this fight — ^his fight, all the fruit of his 
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life — should be continued. His deepest desire was for that 
sort of personal immortality which would consist in pro- 
jecting his personality forward for a generation, in the 
image of his son. He would make of Joe a second Josiah 
Chapin, who, if it were necessary, should subordinate his 
own individuality. 

Joe admired, pitied a little, and was, on second thought, 
rebellious. What right had his father to take liberties 
with his son's life? But this could not be put into 
words ; indeed, never was put into words as long as Josiah 
Chapin lived. Joe saw that a gulf would henceforth lie 
between them, no matter which way his decision took him. 
There would be more friendliness between them than ever 
before, and a greater mutual respect, but they would never 
dare to probe very closely to the roots of life. 

"You are a free agent, Joe. Whatever you decide to 
do, you'll have as much help as I can give you. What 
I've told you to-day isn't Christianity or good morality 
or anything of that sort. It's the highest sort of worldly 
wisdom." The doctor was back again on safe ground. 
"Think it over and I'll trust you to decide right." 

Joe went out from his father's office convinced of but 
one thing, that the solution of his problem rested with 
himself alone. From his Aunt Jane he could look for no 
help. He knew without asking exactly what her answer 
would be. She looked at him at times with a prophetic 
light in her eyes which made him shrink ; it was as though 
she already saw him carried to the cemetery amid the 
sorrow and praise of a community which he had long and 
faithfully served. He did not want that; he wanted life. 
If his views would have seemed blasphemy to Aunt Jane, 
hers at last came to seem blasphemy to him. 

After his interview with his father, Joe was troubled 
by the thought that he was drifting away from Ethel. 
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He coald not posHnrdj assure himsdf thftt he did not 
tore her as mncfa as erer; but he was certain that she 
would be on the side of his father, of his Aunt Jane, and 
of the rest of the community. If he chose to go counter 
to this current of ojnnions he could not depend upon 
Ethd to go with him* He was ahnost sure that she would 
not go with him* Her love, then, was a conditional lore. 
Some women would go to the end of the world with the 
men they loved, and endure all sorts of hardships and 
deprivations, but all that Ethd would promise was to go 
as far as the railway station. She would embark upon 
no adventures and sail no uncharted seas. Would any 
woman have done so? Yes, one, provided that she loved 
him. He indulged boldly at last in an open and confessed 
infidelity. Nancy Claire would have thrown in her lot 
with him body and souL Nancy Claire would not have 
loved him, would not even have wasted one girlish thought 
upon him, if she had not seen in him that spark of ad- 
venture, that divine restlessness, which his father and 
Ethel and all the rest were trying to stamp out. He had 
reached this conclusion and was wondering what to do 
about it when September came and with it the necessity 
for going back to college. Ethel's cousin had been ill 
and she would not return before he left Middleton. That 
saved him from an immediate decision, but left him the 
more perplexed. What was he going to do? He decided 
to put the question up to Sam Allen. He could unbosom 
himself completely to Sam Allen. He couldn't do the 
game with any one in the world — except Nancy Claire. 
Where was Nancy Claire, anyway? Would he ever see 
her again? What use would there be in seeing her? Was 
the fact that she had never written proof that she had 
long ago forgotten him? 



CHAPTER XIII 



ME. FACING-BOTH-WAYS 



JOE is a little too much like his mother." Aunt Jane 
was seated by the lamp in the sitting-room after 
supper. She had washed the dishes, set the bread 
to rise, and swept up, and now excused herself for what 
might otherwise have been thought sinful leisure by darn- 
ing socks. The doctor sat opposite. He had the evening 
paper in his hand, but he was not reading it. He may 
have been drowsy or he may have been reflecting deeply. 
Aimt Jane, looking at him sharply, seemed to be anxious 
to learn which, but he did not start at her words, and 
his reply, when it came, was in his usual fully controlled 
tones. 

"Do you think, Jane," he asked, "that I would hold 
that against him?" 

The implied rebuke made her color slightly, and she 
hastened to put her idea in another form. "You know 
very well, Josiah, that I wouldn^t for the world find 
fault with poor Emily. But you would be the last man 
in the world to want him to be all Snow and not even 
partly Chapin. IVe studied and studied to see if he 
had any Chapin in him, and it seems to me he doesn't 
take after you at all. He doesn't seem to know his own 
mind. I should think that if he had a hard year at col- 
lege ahead of him he would be working at his books, 
but as often as not he spends half the day playing 
on the piano. If he's not doing that he's read- 
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ing poetry. There's a book by a man named White- 



man " 



"Whitman/' corrected the doctor, smiling under his 
hand. 

"Whitman, then," Aunt Jane corrected herself. "It 
doesn't make any difference. I don't see what such read- 
ing has to do with learning to be a doctor." 

A good deal, the doctor might have said had he cared 
to enter into an argument, but although he liked at times 
to have a little quiet fun with his sister, he did not feel 
the present moment quite appropriate for it. 

"I think," Aunt Jane went on, "that you ought to take 
Joe in hand and have a good talk with him. He's a good 
boy, but he doesn't know anything about life. He's 
not wild — ^I don't think he runs with Clinton Murdock, 
or any of that set (you know, Clinton was drunk last 
Saturday ; it's a mystery where he got it ; I hope Watkins 
hasn't been selling it again) — but he needs steadying 
down. I wonder you didn't find him work this summer. 
It isn't natural for a grown boy to be reading, or play^ 
ing the piano, or loitering around the pasture, all sum- 
mer. At least your father wouldn't have allowed it. You 
know that as well as I do." 

"What do you want me to do ?" asked the doctor, with- 
out leaving an opening for a discussion. 

"Do? Why, let Joe see that he isn't and ought not 
to be his own master yet. I don't like the ideas he seems 
to have picked up at college. I can tell you one thing, 
Josiah. If you don't get Joe started on the right track 
now, whether he wants to or not, he'll never amoimt 
to anything. There's a wandering streak in him. It's 
the same thing that sent his Uncle Matt and I don't 
know how many Snows — the whole family, most likely — 
off to California in the gold rush. It's time he found 
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out that life isn't all peaches and cream. I know what 
yoq're going to say. You didn't want to be too hard on 
him so soon after Emily's death. But he's got to learn 
to bear hard things. I'm not thinking of anything but 
his own good. He's inclined to take life too easily. 
That's the whole trouble with him." 

The conversation led to nothing directly (conversa- 
tions on such subjects between the doctor and his sister 
rarely did lead to anything directly) but it caused Josiah 
much perturbed thought. Was not his point of view really 
that of Aunt Jane, with most of the moral and religious 
paraphernalia stripped off? Didn't he, like Aunt Jane, 
want to bend the boy to something for which the boy 
might not be fitted? It seemed to him, as he mulled it 
over, that he did, and yet he could not bring himself to 
let Joe go quite free. He wanted to give him everything 
that pertained to free choice except the reality. But 
he steeled himself. Life wasn't an experience in which 
free choice was possible. The individual had to bend. 
Joe would have to bend. As nearly as he understood the 
boy's mind there was on one hand a secure and honorable 
future, on the other a mass of uncertainties, not clear to 
Joe himself, and hopelessly vague to every one else. He 
loathed with all his heart the coercion of the parental 
pocketbook. Yet when it came down to that, did not 
the mastery of the purse in his case stand also for the 
mastery of a long, laborious and not easy life? 

The upshot was that the doctor never re-opened the 
subject with his son, but allowed Joe to make prepara- 
tions for returning to college and finally to take his de- 
parture without any other assumption than that the 
original program was to be carried through. He noticed 
letters arriving addressed in a feminine hand to his son, 
and he hoped that Ethel's influence would be enough to 
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turn the scale without any further pressure from himself. 

This time Joe found going away as easy as going to 
bed. He could not regret leaving Aimt Jane, whose 
domination of the familiar details of his father's household 
was in too great contrast with the congenial laxness 
of his mother's administration, and although he parted 
from his father with a pang that had something of re-< 
morse in it, he rid himself thereby of a daily embarrass- 
ment which was more and more troublesome to him. He 
felt as a soldier meditating desertion might feel, while 
still hoping that affairs might take a turn to make the 
extreme offence unnecessary. For he t^^si now fuUyf 
determined to be coerced by nothing, neither by his 
father, nor his Aunt Jane, nor by the mere convenience 
of doing what was expected of him. He would make up 
his mind (he did not yet realize that it was already made 
up) and then he would act. How he would act he did not 
know. He felt an impatience at which he would have 
laughed a few months earlier to hear what Sam Allen 
would have to say on that point. 

Sam Allen, as usual, had much to say, although the 
constraint put upon him by his knowledge of what had 
happened made him artificially considerate and gloomy 
for some days. As Sam had never experienced a death 
in his own household he was at a loss how to act. When 
he walked into his room at Wilmington and found Joe 
unpacking he first stood still for a long moment, then 
grasped Joe by the hand without saying anything, then 
whispered, in an awe-struck tone, "I'm damned sorry, 
old man.** Joe was damned sorry, too, but everything 
in him revolted at having his emotions thus appealed to. 
He gazed out of the window through a mist of tears imtil 
he could control his voice, and then asked Sam to say 
no more about it. "It's all right, old man," he explained. 
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"talking doesn't do any good. Ma — ^mother — ^wouldn't 
want me to be making a nuisance of myself." There was 
further awkwardness in meeting his other friends, who 
eyed him carefully as though they expected that his hair 
would have turned gray or his face and character have 
undergone a radical change, and at first were much given 
to checking their bursts of hilarity in his presence as 
though they were in church. *TDamn sympathy!" Joe 
said fiercely to himself. "Why can't they let me alone, 
or treat me like a human being?" But the constraint 
passed about the time that he sawed the outer legs on 
Sam's couch almost in two, and so precipitated that young 
gentleman, when he had settled himself for his customary 
after-dinner smoke and rumination, sprawling upon 
the rug. 

When it came to getting advice from Sam, Joe found 
that he could not make a full confession. He had scarcely 
dared, as yet, to make a full confession to himself as to 
how greatly his relations with Ethel Holloway had 
changed, nor how much he was beginning to long for 
Nancy Claire, whose image without apparent reason had 
quickened in his mind and taken possession of it. But he 
laid bare what he could. What was a fellow to do, he 
asked, if he had to prepare for a career without knowing 
what the career was? Suppose his father wanted him to 
do one thing and his own instincts drove him toward 
something else, what then? How far could a fellow trust 
his own instincts, anyhow? 

"Well," began Sam, "if I didn't love her I'd write and 
tell her so — delicately, my boy, delicately. Tell her you 
aren't worthy of her. Tell her you think she'll be happier 
with the other fellow, and no matter how much you think 
of your own happiness you think more of hers. That's 
the way to do it." 
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"What the devil do you mean?^ demanded Joe, the blood 
rising to his temples. "I never mentioned girls. You 
know damned well I'm no hand with girls.*' 

"The very simplest deduction, my dear Watson. In the 
first place no young man of your age is seriously troubled 
by any thing that has not some connection with some girl. 
In the second place, no young man of your age worries 
about the future unless he is also worrying about some 
girl. Obviously you are discontented with the future that 
your grandpa and grandma and aunts and cousins up in 
the hill country have mapped out for you. That means 
that you are also discontented with the girl that you, or 
they, or she has or have, as the case may be, mapped out 
for you. What do you do when you are discontented? 
You remove the object of your discontent. Wherefore I 
say, take away that woman. Excise her. Abjure her. 
Wave her away. Simplest thing in the world, my dear 
Watson. And now will you kindly hand me the strychnine 
and a spoon." 

Joe shuddered and yet felt a sudden relief. Sam had 
hit too near the mark, but he had hit and pricked a 
bubble. 

"Wait a minute," Sam proceeded as though struck by 
a sudden and precious thought, "you may put the poison 
on the table, Watson. That's right — ^there where I can 
reach it when I want it. You must not only remove the 
young lady on whom you have carelessly misplaced your 
j,ifections. You must also get in touch with the other 
young lady. How, you ask, do I know that there is an- 
other young lady? In such cases, my dear young friend, 
there is always another young lady. One young lady 
who is not quite satisfactory — do I put it too bluntly? — 
presupposes another who is entirely so. I may prove this 
by inductive logic. If there were but one young lady in 
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the world we should all love her. If there were two young 
ladies in the world we should prefer one of the two. We 
could not fail to prefer one without preferring the other. 
We could not prefer one without failing to prefer the 
other. Multiply your young ladies by the number of mil- 
lions necessary to populate the world and the same great 
truth holds. You cannot be indifferent. You can merely 
have preferences. Would you mind, my dear doctor, dip- 
ping my syringe in the pail of arsenic? I think we have 
settled your case. We perceive how ridiculously simple it is 
when you examine it closely. I don't see why the police 
bother me with such matters." 

"This is serious," protested Joe. "Can't you stop being 
a damn fool for ten minutes?" 

"To be surQ I can. I can take it or leave it alone. I 
am a man of iron will and absolute self-control. But 
what would you have me be serious about?" 

"Life," replied Joe solemnly. 

"There is nothing serious about life. Living is the sim- 
plest thing in the world. Why, [Sam sailed off in a cloud 
of eloquence] I can live with my eyes shut. I can live 
when I'm sleeping or eating. I can even live while Old 
Variorum is trying to dig the meaning out of Caesar's ad- 
dress over the dead body of Brutus. Could anything be 
more convincing?" 

This is as near as Joe ever came to getting any formal 
advice from Sam, but Joe was aware after that that his 
room-mate took him imder a more careful tutelage than 
before, and he could not help suspecting that in his own 
peculiar way Sam was treating him as seriously as could 
be desired. His first step was to lure him down to the 
Four Comers saloon and there try to get him drunk. They 
walked along a mile or two of country road, and then, with 
a few glasses of claret and a bottle of beer tucked under 
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their belts, as Sam expressed it, they walked back. Joe 
was exhilarated and voluble, although Sam's design had 
so far failed that he could walk easily enough. He stopped 
Sam when they were about half-way home. The moon 
was shining brilliantly. 

"Sam," he asked earnestly, "have you ever kissed a 
girl?" 

"No," in a tone of highly offended dignity, "I never 
have. I don't think it is proper to kiss girls vmtil after 
they are married." 

"Sam," Joe went on, anxious to confess, "I kissed a 
girl against her will once. Do you think she would ever 
forgive me?" 

"I doubt it. Still, you have nice ears, and your hair is 
red. She might forgive you if you had enough money." 

"Nancy doesn't care a rap about money," returned Joe 
angrily, "she's above money. She's the prettiest, sweet- 
est — ." He stopped, conscious, even in his slightly al- 
coholic state, of profanation, and uttered not another 
word until the two were climbing the stairs that led to their 
room. 

"Did I make a fool of myself last night?" he demanded 
of Sam the next morning, as he was soothing his head 
with cold water. 

"Why, no more than usual," replied Sam, who was, as 
he himself would have expressed it, as fresh and sweet as 
though he had never tasted anything stronger than his 
mother's milk. But the incident troubled Joe for many 
days, not this time because he had been a little drunk, 
but because he had, as he thought, taken in vain the name 
of the one thing in the universe that he held profoundly 
sacred. 

He had not written to Ethel for many weeks. He 
had not even answered her last letter, which had been 
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forwarded to him after his arrival in Wilmington. Mr. 
Brewster, good soul, had put him on the mailing list of 
the Middleton Gazette, which he sometimes read eagerly 
and sometimes, in a fit of inexplicable revulsion, threw un- 
read into the stove, and in that excellent newspaper he 
read that Ethd had returned from Boston and would be 
with her parents for the present, although she expected 
to go to Normal school in January. Sometimes he be- 
lieved himself an abandoned brute; at others he was certain 
that Ethel had offered him the deliberate choice between 
marrying her and assvuning all the Middleton standards 
on the one hand, and on the other hand giving her up 
if he chose a wider freedom. In that case, he argued, again 
and again, she could not really love him, and his present 
course could not be causing her any pain. But his worries 
about Ethel were temporarily interrupted by a dazzling bit 
of information which he luckily found in a Gazette he 
had been at first inclined to throw away. He came upon 
the name of Nancy Claire with emotions which might 
be compared with those of Colimibus when his lookout 
man — the Mr. Brewster of that memorable expedition — 
sighted land. He read the item eagerly, re-read it, and 
hearing Sam boiuicing up the stairs outside hastily tore 
it out and slipped it into his French grammar. He could 
have repeated it from memory. It read: 

''Miss Nancy; Claire of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, is the guest of her aunts, the 
Misses Henrietta and Annette Baldwin. 
Miss Claire is well and favorably known 
here, as she spent a winter here not long 
ago and was a pupil at the local high 
school, where her talents attracted favor- 
able notice. Since leaving Middleton 
Miss Claire has spent considerable time 
in musical study abroad. She will leave 
here diortly for New York, where she 
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will conttnue her studieg with the expecta- 
tion of making an early debut on the 
concert platform. Miss Claire rendered 
a solo at the morning service at the 
Congregational CSiurch on Sunday." 

Here was news at once thrilling and baffling and tor- 
menting. Had other things been equal Joe might have 
worried over Nancy's exposure to the courtship of Web- 
ster Watkins, who would assuredly pay her some attention, 
or to the still more dangerous fascinations of Dr. Harris, 
who still sang in the choir, and whose charm, to a girl 
of Nancy's age must, Joe thought, be extreme. But a 
more agonizing consideration drove these minor anxieties 
out of Joe's head. If Nancy had been dancing and flirting 
all these past months with cadets, foreign noblemen, mil- 
lionaire tourists, and gay students in the Latin Quarter 
— and poor Joe did not doubt that she had — she could 
resist Webster and Dr. Harris. But her best friend in 
Middleton had been Ethel Holloway, and would not Ethel 
tell her at once the whole story of his infamous, his un- 
speakable conduct; or if his conduct was not really in- 
famous and unspeakable would not Ethel's continued faith 
in him, if she had any, be equally fatal when Nancy, as 
she inevitably would, learned the whole story? When these 
questions occurred to him at night he pulled the bed- 
clothes over his head and groaned aloud. Was ever man 
more miserable? If he had striven deliberately to put 
Nancy at once and forever out of his reach could he have 
gone at it more successfully? 

After that, for some weeks, Joe followed the files of 
the Gazette with miserable anxiety ; indeed, he almost con- 
vinced the watchful Sam, by the eagerness with which he 
tore the wrapper from the newspaper, leaving his letters 
for a more leisurely survey, that the love affair was over. 
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Joe's assiduity was rewarded after a fashion. He dis- 
covered that Nancy had been the guest at an afternoon 
tea — one of the first ever given under that name in 
Middleton — at the home of Ethel HoUoway. He found 
that she was one of those who had gone on a hay-ride to 
Weathersfield, and that Ethel Holloway, Webster Watkins 
and Dr. Harris had also gone. He learned with amaze- 
ment that she had given a talk on her travels in France 
before the Philomathian Club, which had been well re- 
ceived, to adopt Mr. Brewster's terse and meaningful 
phrase. Finally, he noted that her aunts, the Misses 
Baldwin, had given a farewell party in her honor, at 
which she and Dr. Harris had sung a duet. 

"Miss Claire [wrote Mr. Brewster] 
carries with her the best wishes of all 
who have known her here, and we venture 
to predict liiat her success will be a 
brilliant one." 

Later Nancy's safe arrival in New York was chronicled, 
and then there was a long silence, and Middleton again 
became a desert. 

Of these mighty events Joe learned nothing from his 
letters from home. These, whether written by his father 
or by Aunt Jane, were perfimctory compared with his 
mother's cheerful and picturesque correspondence. Aunt 
Jane's object seemed to be to paint as dismal a picture 
as possible of the doctor's affairs and of the affairs of 
every one in general. The doctor, she wrote, was busier 
than usual, as there had been a run of measles and scarlet 
fever. These blessings, or necessary evils, as they were 
then regarded, had carried off several children and left 
others in a serious condition. It was a sickly siunmer and 
fall. Aunt Jane noted, and it was a mercy that no worse 
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thing had happened. She herself had done some nursing, 
making hurried flights back to the doctor's house to set 
things in order. There was a good deal of talk about 
Mr. Watkins selling liquor, although no one seemed to 
have any proof against him. She thought it a shame 
that such things should be going on and hoped none of 
the boys at Wilmington drank. The doctor was in as 
good health as could be expected for a man of his age. 
Joe should remember that he was not the man he used to 
be. She remained affectionately his, and hoped he was 
getting on well in his medical studies. 

Dr. Chapin's letters to his son were short, partly be- 
cause he was busy, but largely because he found little that 
he could say. He sent them, generally, with the monthly 
check, and the combination always caused Joe a pang of 
conscience. The money seemed to him to be given under 
an implied contract, which he was the less and less disposed 
to keep. But suppose he refused it. What would he do 
then? How could he earn a living? He put a few seem- 
ingly careless inquiries to Sam. 

"Are you really going into the tallow business when you 
leave college, Sam?'* 

"Guess I am. It's the only business my father owns 
and consequently the anly one where I can begin at the 
top.'' 

"Does your dad have traveling salesmen or anything of 
that sort? I mean, does he employ a lot of them?" asked 
Joe. 

"Oh, for that matter," replied Sam with airy indiffer- 
ence, "I really don't know. There's always a lot of dubs 
hanging around the office, but I never could tell whether 
they were customers or decoys. You see, the tallow and 
hide business is peculiar. It isn't as though little Henry's 
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mama would send him down to the tannery at half-past 
ten to get some tallow for dinner. I never could see that 
dad did anything, but the money comes in somehow." 

"Do you suppose," Joe was determined to be frank, 
"you could get me a job there? I wouldn't much care 
what I did." 

Sam sat up and looked surprised. "Sits the wind in 
that quarter, young Aesculapius? What's the matter 
with the pill and sawbones business? Can't your papa 
support you in the manner to which you have been ac- 
customed?" 

"It's what I've been trying to tell you for three months," 
returned Joe, "I'm afraid I'm going to break with my 
father, and I can't take his money much longer. I've 
got to earn a living somehow, and I'd as soon do it selling 
glue, or whatever it is your dad makes as doing anything 
else." 

Sam whistled and was serious for an instant for the 
first time in half a year. "I can get you a job all right. 
But you wouldn't like it. You wouldn't like my dad. 
Nobody likes him much but me. Nobody understands him, 
I guess. He's a crusty old devil — ^not meaning any dis- 
respect, you understand — and likes to order people 
around. Can't stand other people's opinions. Doesn't 
see why other people should have opinions. He might 
take a fancy to you, but that would be worse in some 
ways than if he got down on you. If he dislikes you it 
makes him speechless and he just sputters when you are 
around, but if he likes you he talks to you, and you have 
to laugh at the same jokes five or six times a week and 
say yes and no to the same opinions. He might like 
you so well he'd take you into partnership in a year or 
two — ^he'd do that just to encourage me and show me 
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what a really good and clever young fellow might do in 
my place — and then you^d be rich according to what I 
take to be your lights, but you wouldn't be happy. You'd 
die young, of softening of the brain. All my father's 
friends and neighbors do. No, we won't consider my 
dad except as a last resort." 

Sam reflected deeply for a few moments, getting up 
and pacing the floor with his hands behind the small of his 
back in what he considered a tnily Napoleonic posture. 
At last his face lit up with the effulgence of a dawning 
thought. "Ill tell you, Joe. I feel like your legal guar- 
dian, or tutelary deity, or first gentleman in waiting or 
something of the sort. Well, do you remember my aunt 
I told you of who lives in New York? She's my father's 
sister. When they made her they took all the amiable 
qualities they had left out of poor old dad and put them 
into her. She's good to everybody, Joe. She's so good 
that it's like going to church to see her. But she doesn't 
make you go to church. That's the beauty of it. Her 
religion, as far as you're concerned, is making you fat. 
She's the best cook in the world. All she asks when you 
come in is that you have an appetite, and she doesn't ask 
where you got it. All right. This is the middle of October. 
I don't have to go home Christmas — I haven't got any 
home to speak of, you know. Mother got a little tired of 
dad about five years ago and went back to Iowa. Divorce 
in the family. Great distinction, don't you think?" 

Joe did not answer. For once he thought he saw be- 
hind Sam's mask, but Sam went on in his customary 
manner. 

"You've got a inonth before the Christmas vacation. 
All right. You think it over. You decide to go home 
and fall on the good old doctor's neck and ask to be 
forgiven and that's all right. You decide to tell the 
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old gentleman that there's the best of feeling between you, 
but you can't very well row the same boat in two direc- 
tions at once and you're going to see what you can do to 
the world with your own two unaided fists, and that's all 
right, too. You can be putting the question to yourself 
when Old Variorum's giving you the higher Shakespeare 
and when Doc Barberry's explaining the anatomy of 
the frog. Then, when December comes around 111 get us 
invited down to visit my aunt (Uncle is first mate on a 
boat running to the Mediterranean ports and may not 
be home) and if you like we'll look around a little. Maybe 
well find you an opening in a bank. At any rate we'll 
see a little of New York. My, there's a city for you, 
Joe. The streets are paved with gold, and even the janitor 
women in the big office buildings go to work in silks and 
diamonds. Ah, Joe, as the poet says, that's the place 
to be mad and bad and glad. Why, I wouldn't give an- 
cient Athens, or ancient Rome, or Babylon, or Bagdad, 
or Alexandria under the Pharaohs a second look if I had 
New York to go to. It's got all that they had and more. 
Joe, I am grateful to you. I thank you. Take all my 
money. I owe to you the record-breaking idea of my 
career. We shall go to New York, you and I. We shall 
go hand in hand like the two little birds in the woods, 
and we shall say to New York: Stand and deliver!" 

Sam was quite in a glow when he had finished, and so 
much had he affected the more serious and more cautious 
Joe that for the moment the latter believed he could 
hardly wait for the next two months to pass. Later he 
began to think that Sam had only been rhapsodizing. 
But Sam was serious enough, as certain preparations soon 
indicated. For one thing he began to save money, a sure 
sign that he had entered upon a desperate resolution. 
There were no more midnight debauches, in which beer 
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and claret played the part of the mocker. Sam even 
made attempts to retail his dress suit to social climbers 
in the freshman and sophomore classes, either, as he pat 
it, as a whole, or subdivided. More convincing still, he 
wrote to his aunt and received a letter, parts of which 
he read to Joe, in which the visit of the two young men 
was anticipated with what seemed the acme of resignation. 

The effect of the new arrangement upon Joe was to make 
it possible for him to put off his settlement with his 
father and with Ethel until a future time. He had an 
excuse for not writing to Ethel either to resume the old 
relations or to make an explanation, and he had the same 
excuse for taking his father's money every month, and 
putting it to another use than had been contemplated by 
the family plans. For he now had no more concealments 
from himself. He had cut loose from the old moorings — 
from his father, from Ethel, from his family, from the old 
traditions that had hemmed him in like those hills of home, 
so green and soft in summer, so iron-like and unyielding 
in winter. The swift and narrow current that had borne 
the men and women of his family, of the Chapin family, at 
least, for so many weary decades had with him reached 
the sea ; and a mightier tide, stronger than himself, bound 
to a destination of which he had no conception, had him 
in its grasp. This underlay the trifling of Sam Allen, 
the folly and caprice of their proposed adventure, the 
ludicrous nature of his own expectations. His back was 
to the land at last, and his face was to the sea; he had 
business in great waters. 

Something of his father's stem conscience still ran 
on in him, although that motive force had for the moment 
ceased to operate. He stuck doggedly to his books, and 
in his final examinations gained passing if not brilliant 
marks. In his odd moments his interest in music in- 
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creased, and he turned over a number of his old note- 
books. Among them he found the theme, abnost forgot- 
ten, which had run in his mind so persistently after the 
presentation of "Twelfth Night," and which he had set 
down as well as he could. He did not have the technical 
knowledge with which to harmonize it adequately, but he 
played it over and over, filling in the melody with such 
chords as jarred least on the ear. One morning he heard 
Sam whistling it as he shaved. "Where did you pick 
that up, anyhow?" Sam asked. "It's kind of hard to 
get away from." The question gave Joe an idea, al- 
though he did not then, or until some time afterwards, take 
Sam into his confidence. 



CHAPTER XIV 



BABYIiON 



MRS. PAUL JONES WISHOP Kved in a house on 
West Twenty-third Street, Manhattan, which 
was so much like other houses on West Twenty- 
third Street and on more other streets than one would 
care to think of, that even the family cat, let out for an 
airing through the front door, frequently lost its way, 
and would be found sitting uncertainly on the top step of 
a house two or three numbers off. This experience so wore 
on the cat's nerves, and did so much to undermine its con- 
fidence in itself, that Mrs. Wishop finally allowed it exit 
only into the back yard, where a restricted community of 
cats, accustomed to this monastic seclusion, although not 
to the monastic mode of Ufe, intermarried, multipHed, 
bred, gossiped and had their being, like Kentucky moun- 
taineers, from generation to generation, without much in- 
tercourse with the outer world. The cat's name was 
William, although from time to time it gave birth to 
kittens. 

William's life in the midst of the great city, in an eddy 
of its powerful currents, was perhaps typical of that led 
by her mistress. During her childhood, and for some time 
afterwards, Mrs. Wishop had lived on Cape Cod. When 
she came to New York it was because of the promotion of 
her husband from a relatively minor position on a boat 
which happened into New Bedford infrequently to the im-, 
portant post of first mate on a vessel which wandered to 
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and from the Mediterranean ports, apparently in the 
fruit trade. In New York Mrs. Wishop sat down in the 
house on Twenty-third Street, and because of her abhor- 
\ rence of the idea of being mistress of anything but an 

j entire house resorted to the expedient of taking in roomers 

I to pay the excess of rent and fill the excess of room. These 

I she gathered by methods of her own, without using the 

columns of the daily press or throwing her house open to 
people of whose morals and habits she did not approve, 
i Some of her roomers were young men from Cape Cod who 

I had heard that there was opportunity in New York City 

and had come up to see what could be done about it. 
Others she had met through the minister of a minute Pres- 
byterian church, which she attended religiously twice or 
three times a week. She made expeditions into the wilder- 
ness around her much as the cave dwellers must have done 
in pre-historic times, regarding all New Yorkers, with the 
exception of her personal friends and one or two trades- 
men in the immediate neighborhood, as a sort of bar- 
barians who might be outwitted and outflanked, but never 
trusted. Although she had resided for ten or twelve years 
in the metropolis she still prided herself on being an in- 
habitant, by nature, of Cape Cod, and never looked upon 
her New York abode as anything but a camping place in 
the desert. By preference she walked long distances rather 
than ride in any kind of public conveyance, and was rarely 
to be seen mounting the steps of the elevated line which 
ran within convenient distance of her door. 

Mrs. Wishop did not aflFect to keep boarders, and her 
young gentlemen were supposed to look out for their sus- 
tenance elsewhere. Her hospitable instincts were, how- 
ever, so overflowing that she almost never sat down to a 
meal alone, even during her husband's long absences. She 
maintained a perpetual watch over all who crossed her 
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threshold, and saw to it that they wore their overcoats 
and heavy underwear in cold weather, that they were 
attended to whenever they coughed or grew thin or pale, 
and that they were fed up whenever they seemed to be in 
want of Cape Cod cooking. As her conception of an 
appetite was based on that of the sea-faring men of Cape 
Cod, and her conception of robust health upon the same 
model, it was seldom that she had not two or more young 
men whom she considered anemic under her special atten- 
tion. Besides this she was given to inviting all her young 
men to coffee and waffles on Sunday evenings before church 
time, and she gathered in as many of them as she could on 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year's and as many other 
festive days as she thought ought to be celebrated. With 
these traits and habits she had an amazing tact which 
prevented her from trying to reform an accepted roomer, 
although she excluded rigorously all who were in too 
evident need of reformation. 

On Mrs. Wishop's doorstep Joe Chapin and Sam Allen 
were deposited by a hack driver on a mild, slushy day in 
the second week of December. Their plans had so far 
proceeded with surpassing smoothness; Joe had not yet 
discovered how easy it is, if one consults time tables and 
can get together a few dollars, to span the distance, 
not only to New York, but to Jerusalem, or Madagascar, 
or Buenos Ayres, or whatever remote region or civilization 
it is that one yearns to visit; and he arrived dazed and 
uncomprehending. As yet he had told his father nothing. 
His excuses for not coming home for Christmas had been 
easier to make than they had been the year before, and 
had been received by both his father and his Aunt Jane 
with no more than perfunctory notes. Aunt Jane had 
never been an effusive soul, and the doctor, probably, was 
relieved not to have to make the pretence of a holiday 
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gayety into which he was less and less able to enter. 
Joe's hardest twinge of conscience had been in accepting 
his father's December remittance, with which he was sup- 
posed to begin the next term of college, but he soothed that 
troublesome objector by entering the amoimt in his note- 
book and promising himself that he would repay it as 
soon as he had saved enough from his new occupation, 
whatever that was to be. 

Sam displayed to perfection during the journey all 
those traits of a gentleman of the world which he believed 
himself to possess, and Joe was moved to almost inexpres- 
sible admiration by his easy way with station porters, his 
assurance in a smoking car, his bullying of the hack 
driver (who winked solemnly at Joe when Sam was not 
observing), and his evident familiarity with city life and 
ways. Here, Joe thought, was something to learn, and 
something that he never would have learned in Middleton 
or at Wilmington. He rather thought that Nancy would 
like this in him, if he ever acquired it and if she ever had 
an opportunity to observe it, both of which he reflected 
were extremely unlikely occurrences. He was, in fact, 
overwhelmed by noise and crowds, and, although he saw 
nothing in any particular urban face to arouse unusual 
interest or awe, the continual succession of them, all thor- 
oughly at home in the midst of these bewildering surround- 
ings, all set on some familiar and important business (or 
so Joe believed), finally conquered him ; and he wished him- 
self, if not back in Middleton or Wilmington, at least in 
some place where he could think and pull himself together. 

Although Mrs. Wishop employed a girl to help her with 
a subordinate part of her housework she retained the 
mastery of her own front door, and it was she who opened 
this fortification three or four inches, with her foot braced 
firmly against the inside in case she desired to shut it again 
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quickly, looked cautiously out, recognized Sam, and re- 
ceived them literally with open arms. She was a well- 
kept woman of fifty or fifty-five, plump, unwrinkled, with 
hair only lightly touched with gray, and an expression 
which was capable of the greatest benevolence or the 
most enormous disdain, both of which emotions she seemed 
able to turn off and on with complete readiness. She 
faced them in an immaculate gmgham dress— Joe beUeved 
it to be gingham, although he knew little of fabrics — over 
which was tied a newly-starched checked apron. Her large 
blue eyes sparkled with pleasure. She talked easily and 
without cessation. 

"Why, Sam Allen!" looking him over critically. 
"You're not looking as well as you ought to. I donH 
believe youVe been eating enough up at that college and 
I know you've been studying too hard. And so this is 
your friend? I'm sure I'm glad to meet him. I'm glad to 
meet any friend of yours, Sam, and I'm glad to meet Mr. 
Chapman for his own sake." 

"This is Joe Chapin, Auntie," said Sam, "not Chap- 



man." 



*Well, Chapland, then. But I'm not going to call him 
Mr. Chapland. I'm sure he won't mind if I call him Joe. 
I call all my boys by their first names. I don't think I'd 
remember their last names if they didn't sometimes sign 
them to their checks. Bless their hearts, there's not 
always money enough in the bank to cover the checks, 
either. But I never make any fuss about that. I know 
the boys mean well, every one of them. Now, with my 
husband it's different. He was brought up on Cape Cod 
the same way I was, but it affected him differently. He's 
a very kind and considerate man, but he's very careful 
about money matters. Well, I'm sure I can't blame him. 
If a sailor isn't careful of his money he never has any. 
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Every one is after it every port he goes into, and it's a 
wonder he ever manages to get any of it home. But a 
sailor's life is an unnatural one at best. Here I am, mar- 
ried to Paul Wishop, and if I see him for as much as six 
weeks out of every year I consider myself lucky. Not that 
I don't get along all right, for I can look after myself as 
well as any woman, if I do say it, but it isn't natural. 
Some women don't do so well. But, of course, it's not so 
bad as the old whaling days, when a woman might not see 
her husband for two or three years and the children he 
had never seen would be talking when he came ashore. 
Maybe Paul — that's my husband, Mr. Chapwell — ^would 
be willing to stay away a year if he had any children to 
come back to, but that's just one of the Lord's dispensa- 
tions that we have to put up with. We weren't blessed 

with children, Mr. no, I'm going to call you Joe. 

I know I'm not good with last names, but I have the best 
memory in the world for first ones. Well, I'm as glad 
as I can be to have you boys here, and I've the very room 
for you. It's next to Mr. Burchell's — ^Fred, you know — 
and he practices a good deal on the violin — he plays in an 
orchestra, you know — ^but I'm sure you won't mind." 

By these degrees Mrs. Wishop talked the boys into her 
front hall, whose narrowness there had been an attempt 
to conceal by means of a long slim mirror, unfortunately 
too dark to reflect anything but shadows ; into her parlor, 
where a water-color of a sailing vessel, a framed bit of 
rocky coast, and a profusion of large and small shells, 
placed on shelves, on a black marble mantelpiece, and on 
a what-not in the comer, testified to a sea-faring connec- 
tion, and a plush sofa, two plush chairs and a faded green 
wall-paper fought a losing battle with a chair or two of 
more modem cut from Grand Rapids, and a cheap and 
new-looking piano on which were scattered some highly- 
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colored sheets of popular music ; and lastly, up two flights 
of dark and narrow stairs, with little niches at the turns in 
which saints might conveniently have been placed had Mrs. 
Wishop been of a more demonstrative religion, or had she 
desired to transform her abode into a place of worship, 
into the guest room, which had two windows looking into 
the back yard (Mrs. Wishop thought it would be more 
quiet than a room looking on the street) and which looked 
adequately light and comfortable. A photograph hanging 
framed on the wall was evidently that of the absent sailor 
— a gentleman of an inoffensive countenance, well clothed 
with beard, whose profession was indicated by a blue coat 
with brass buttons. 

Sam immediately took out his pipe and lit it, and stood 
looking out of the window, his hands in his pockets. "We 
have, as it were," he said, "moved into the enemy's country 
and established a camp. To speak in ecclesiastical terms, 
with which I assume that you are but too familiar, we are 
ready to march around the walls of Jericho, tooting our 
own horns, and victory will soon be ours. In other words, 
the modem Babylon is about to be stormed and taken by 
two inexperienced youths from the country whose only 
weapons are their innocence, their honesty, their sterling 
worth, and their willingness to work hard when the boss 
is looking. With such qualities we cannot fail. Shall we 
go out and look around? We have an hour or two before 
supper. I desire to show you Fifth Avenue in its fif thliest 
mood. I desire to lead you across Broadway at its 
broadest and most wayward point.'* 

Joe pleaded that he had letters to write, and Sam sallied 
forth composedly to investigate for himself. Left alone, 
Joe experienced a sinking of the heart. He did not want 
even to set foot amid these hurrying throngs and this 
unimaginable tumult. He had to make this monstrous 
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organism, this hive of hard and complacent ants, this 
bristling city, yield him not only an income but, if he were 
to be anything but miserable, the approach to a career. 
He did not know what he could do or even what he wanted 
to do that would bring in a weekly wage. If he could 
he might even then have given up the attempt and retired, 
by way of Wilmington College, to Middleton, where there 
was at least the certainty of a profession that would sup- 
port him and that would be useful. Had not those gen- 
erations of life in a small town, under the Puritanic con- 
ditions, totally unfitted his breed for anything else? Had 
he not tried to escape from limitations which were not so 
much in his family or in his traditions and environment 
as in himself? 

Afterwards Joe was certain that he could not have lived 
through his first two weeks in New York had it not been 
for the motherly kindness which he evoked, in an unusual 
degree, from Mrs. Wishop, who was especially moved when 
she learned from Sam of his mother's death. "Poor boy," 
she said, her maternal feelings overflowing at once, "he 
needs looking after"; and she darned his socks, sewed on 
his buttons, and saw to it that his shirts and collars 
were clean and his clothes well brushed whenever he stepped 
outside the house. Joe's first excursions into the city 
were in response to advertisements which he eagerly sought 
in the morning newspapers. The invariable result of his 
researches, in which he was usually accompanied by Sam, 
was the discovery that the position offered had already 
been filled, that he did not possess the necessary qualifi- 
cations, or that the salary would not pay expenses. No- 
body appeared to want a young man with a meager knowl- 
edge of music, history and literature, who had completed 
a year and a half at an up-country college, but who knew 
nothing (and inwardly Joe had to admit cared nothing) 
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about modem business, its ways, theories and ideals, or 
its aims, subterfuges and ambitions. Joe soon b^an to 
despair, and would have done so sooner and more com- 
pletely had not Sam supported his wavering spirits. 

"Joshua,** Sam would say, releasing every resource of 
his habitual vein of conversation, ^%ad to march round 
the walls of Jericho not only seven times but seventy times 
seven times, as the Bible tells us, before the walls had 
enough of it and fell over. The Greeks besieged Troy for 
ten years. Rome was not built in a day. Dick Whitting- 
ton, as the nursery tale has it, had put his cat in his pocket 
and started for home (much as you would like to, no 
doubt, if my aunt would let you have William) when suc- 
cess, fame and fortune sent a bell boy to tell him to turn 
back. From these historic examples, and from others 
which I might adduce were it not for fear of wearying 
my audience, it is evident that you are on the right road. 
You must expect, my dear young friend, to be kicked 
downstairs some hundreds of times before you earn the 
right to kick other people downstairs. Such is the stem 
rule of life in this contemporary Ninevah. Ah, but each 
time, as you bounce from flight to flight, and as you pick 
yourself up and stagger off, you are thinking, you are 
drawing conclusions, you are learning new means of de- 
fense and attack, and in the end you will wedge yourself 
inio an impregnable position. I see signs of greatness in 
you, Josiah, and I would that I had the pen of an Oliver 
Opfic to depict them to an eager world.'* 

Sam*s romantic interest in city life did not diminish 
in the slightest degree, and he dragged Joe, who gradu- 
ally became toughened to the city atmosphere, up and 
down crowded streets, into cheap foreign restaurants, 
along the water front, and into the upper galleries of 
theaters until the latter*s imagination began to wake. 
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Once they walked out on Brooklyn Bridge and looked 
back at the tumbled mass of buildings, which at the lower 
end of the island were already beginning to form a dis- 
tinctive horizon line, and Joe thought of Whitman's lines 
on crossing Brooklyn Ferry. At another time, indulging 
their fondness for night prowling, they supped extrava- 
gantly after the theater at a famous resort where actors 
were supposed to congregate, picked their favorites out of 
the crowd of tourists, middle western business men and 
chance passers-by, and then walked the streets through a 
long sparkling night until dawn showed gloriously. Mrs. 
Wishop, true to the reputation Sam had given to her, re- 
monstrated with such expeditions as a menace to health, 
but did not appear to question their morality. "My way," 
she would explain to any one who cared to listen, "is to 
think good of my boys and I don't often have to change 
my mind. IVe seen what comes of trying to hold them 
in, and now I say, why, feed them well, look after their 
clothes, mother them up when they come in, and they'll 
never go very far off the decent road." With Sam and 
Joe this theory worked well enough, for with all his air of 
seasoned worldliness Sam was completely innocent of the 
worst phases of city life. When he had tried to flirt with 
a waitress, usuaUy without striking success, and had then 
consumed a bottle of beer in a saloon, conversing know- 
ingly with a good-natured bar tender, he believed that he 
had been the wickedest dog alive, and assured Joe that this 
was seeing life with a vengeance. 

"There has never been a city so big, so rich, or so 
wicked as New York," he would say. "We may flatter 
ourselves that we have seen New York at its wickedest. 
No doubt as we sit here there are hundreds of women in 
this city who would like to murder their husbands, thou- 
sands of robberies and embezzlements being planned, tens 
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of thousands of men and women who are associated, as 
it were, outside the bonds of wedlock, hundreds of thou- 
sands of men in restaurants or saloons lifting the infamous 
cocktail or the degraded high ball to their poUuted lips. 
Josiah, it thrills me. I feel life glowing all about me.* 
Now, mark you, I am not puritanic enough to question the 
quality of life. There is no such thing, properly speaking, 
as bad life or immoral life. There is just life, and the 
liveliest life is the best. Why, Joe, these people outside 
here, who go sinning and working and careering around 
in this magnificent and abominable metropolis live more 
in five minutes than all your ancestors lived in the last 
five centuries. Middleton, and I may add my own humble 
home town, is not populated by animal life. It is sown 
with vegetables. What we have here is dirty, insignificant, 
often disgusting, but it moves, it decays, it grows, it 
lives." 

These particular remarks were addressed to Joe rather 
early one afternoon when both were feeling somewhat seedy 
after the late hours of the night before. Through the 
partition which separated them from the next room they 
could hear the see-saw of a violin bow on the strings, at 
first in some practice runs and crescendoes, then in a 
severely classical strain, possibly from Bach. 

"Poor devil !" said Joe. "He hates popular music like 
poison, yet he has to earn his living playing it. He loves 
the classics and the sound modern music and he can 
scarcely ever get any one to listen to it. And isn't that 
the way in your great and beautiful Babylon and every- 
where in this country? We get paid, if we get paid at 
all, for doing what we can't do well and don't particularly 
care about doing, and the thing we love to do and can do 
better than most other people we aren't encouraged, or 
even allowed to do." 
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"What's that in your case?" asked Sam. 

"I hardly know," Joe flushed. "But I do know that I 
don't want to go into business — even into the glue business 
— or the hide and tallow business, if I can help it, and yet 
I am told I can consider myself lucky if I can sell myself 
to that kind of slavery. I suppose I really want to drift 
around for a while and take a look at the world. I'm not 
sure that I have more than one life to spend, in this world 
or any other, and I don't want to spend it without finding 
out where I can get the best returns. But Middleton 
didn't encourage that and New York, so far, isn't much 
better." 

Sam yawned. "Let's go in and talk to Burchell," he 
suggested, and sticking his pipe in his mouth he opened 
their door and knocked at their neighbor's. A thin-faced 
young man with long black hair and Celtic gray eyes 
opened it and they followed him inside. 

"Busy.?" asked Sam. 

"No, bored. Ought to be running over some parts for 
to-night. Ought to be doing some reading. Ought to 
be writing. But what I was really doing wasn't anything. 
I was just inviting my soul — and it didn't come, either.'* 

Burchell was driven almost to fury by his deep-lying 
conviction that the arts — and the musical art above all — 
were not properly appreciated in the United States. The 
conversation drifted that way. Sam liked, as he said, 
to stir him up. Joe saw less humor and more tragedy, 

"Look at me!" cried Burchell. "I've studied here and 
I've studied abroad. I know the violin." He took the 
bow in his hand and played a few imaginary bars in the 
air under his chin. "I have a grasp of the history of 
music. I want to interpret the modem age in terms of 
modern music. What happens when I try? Nobody will 
listen. I am an obscure young fiddler. If I want to earn 
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a living let me go and fiddle in a theater orchestra as a 
background to the conversation of tired business men. 
Tired business men! Think of it. Men who don't want 
new ideas. Men who don't want to use their heads. Such 
brains as they have — and I don't deny them a kind of 
sharpness — they want to leave in the office at closing time. 
And I amuse them. I, who have something to say to 
people who want to listen, have to spend the best part 
of my life playing for people who don't want to listen." 

This manner of talking tended to drive Joe into silence. 
He knew nothing of the state of the musical art, or any 
of the arts, but he did want to get a foothold in some 
activity that was not wholly buying and selling. His 
own musical ambitions were delicate things, concerning 
which he could not talk to any one who was in a cynical 
or jeering mood. Some chance word, he was afraid, would 
reveal how much he hoped and what his dreams were, and 
then a shaft of satire would prick the bubble forever. 
During the first part of his acquaintance with Fred Bur- 
chell he did not even mention that he, himself, cared any- 
thing about music. It was Sam, in fact, who revealed 
that fact. 

^^It clean fell out of my mind," he suddenly exclaimed, 
one night, ^Hhat you were a musician, Joe. Lord, but 
you did make that old piano go when you were with the 
Glee Club. You gentlemen ought to be kindred souls. 
You should have much to talk about that ordinary mor- 
tals could not rise to understand. Let me get under 
the table while you confer." 

"I know just enough to know how little I know," Joe 
admitted, and after that Burchell aUowed a smattering 
of technicality to creep into his conversation when he 
was with Joe, and their intimacy grew. It grew so rapidly 
that Joe at last gained sufficient courage to show Burchell 
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his Olivia music. Fred glanced through it quickly, then 
again with greater interest; then he frowned and beat 
time in the air with one finger; then he hummed a few 
notes and gazed again at the scrawl with prodigious dis* 
satisfaction. ^^I can't quite make this out," he said at 
last, lifting his eyes to Joe's scarlet countenance. ^^It's 
not wholly bad. And it's not wholly good. Of course 
in its present shape it's of no use to you or anybody. But 
it has an idea in it. Listen." He picked up his violin and 
began to improvise upon the thane. Joe listened with 
tears in his eyes. This was almost his vision of the music, 
his vision that he could not put down in black and white. 
It had some of the color, the glamour, the magic of Nancy 
Claire. ^^Is that what you meant?" asked Fred, ^^I mean 
is that anywhere near what you meant?" Joe assented 
with enthusiasm and with no shade of jealousy, ^^ou've 
taken it right out of my hands, Fred," he exclaimed. 
"You've put flesh on dry bones and life into a corpse." 

"Well, I'll tell you what I'll do," said Fred. ^TTou 
leave this with me and let me fix it up. It's not so much an 
instrumental composition as a song. It might go with 
the violin and voice, or piano and voice, or piano, violin 
and voice. In any case, you understand, it's not quite 
up to Schubert's level, but it's a damned sight better than 
most of the caterwauling that's going the rounds now- 
adays. We might put it over. We might even get it 
published and get some one to sing it. Suppose you leave 
that with me." 

Joe knew Fred well enough by this time to trust him, 
and he did as he suggested. So the Olivia music, under 
Fred's tinkering, began to take shape. 

Sam, in the meantime, suddenly packed up, and to 
Joe's astonished inquiries made what he seemed to think 
a perfectly satisfactory explanation. "It's all right. 
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You've made a hit with the old lady. You stay here as 
long as you like. When you get a job and an income 
you begin to pay rent, not before. Perfectly all right." 

"But where are you going? I thought you were going 
to stick it out." 

"It's this way, Joe." Sam emerged from the bottom 
of his trunk, bringing out with him again the pair of shoes 
which he had been trying to cram into a vacant comer. 
"It's this way. I'm going back to college. Why am I 
going back to college? Because I enjoy the life and free- 
dom of New York. That is a contradiction of terms, 
you say. Not at all. I figure that the way to succeed 
is to get ahead. The way to get ahead is to get money. 
One way is earning it, and that's too slow, as I now, 
after long experience, perceive. Another way is to steal it 
and that's too dangerous. The only way left for me is to 
inherit it, and to inherit it I've got to keep on good terms 
with my dad. How do I do that? By staying at college, 
where he wants me. Dad can't live many years. He ha» 
B right's Disease or coffin-nailed liver or something like 
that. When the poor old fellow cashes out I'U cash in. 
It's simple. And Dad's not unappreciative. He knows 
how hard it is to get along with him and in his quiet 
way he'll do a good turn for any one who will foUow 
him around and be a good dog. So that's my plan. I shall 
retire on my base of supplies, repulsed but not defeated, 
and approach New York by way of Wilmington. We 
shall meet, as it were, at Philippi. Farewell, Josiah. Poor 
soul, his eyes are red with weeping." 

And, true to his announcement, Sam superintended the 
removal of his luggage to a hack, kissed his aunt good-by, 
allowed Joe to go with him as far as the station, where 
they parted, and so went his way back to Wilmington. 
Somewhat dazed Joe returned to Mrs. Wishop's. His 
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situation now looked desperate, not because it was worse 
than before, but because there was no longer any glamour 
over it. He had given up looking for work because there 
now seemed nothing to look for, and he had no hope even 
of finding what he did not want. Before he gave up his 
daily search of the newspaper advertisements he had 
reached the point where he was almost glad when he failed. 
He did not want to succeed. That was the trouble. Here 
he was — a ghastly thought with which he strove in the 
black middle of the night — dependent on something sus- 
piciously like charity. He meant to pay Mrs. Wishop 
back, but how could he pay her back unless he accepted 
the charity of his father? The Christmas vacation at Wil- 
mington lasted normaUy about a month, and the month 
was out a few days after Sam returned. Joe had as yet 
written nothing to his father, but the decision was at last 
upon him. 

He looked it grimly in the face. On the one side was his 
perfectly plain duty, reinforced by every prudent consid- 
eration. He had but to go back to college and the way 
was clear for the rest of his life. Ethel was not, perhaps, 
hopelessly lost; he might explain his long silence as the 
effect of his indecision regarding his career, and she 
would understand. As for Nancy, there was nothing to 
be made straight there, except his own thoughts. He had 
but to forget her. But Nancy stood for the other side 
of existence, Nancy stood for the breaking down of bar- 
riers, the liberation of impulses long restrained, for ad- 
venture and open country, for the deep draught of life. 
He could not surrender the thought of Nancy, even 
though Nancy herself were remote and unattainable. And 
if Nancy were embedded in his heart would it be quite 
right, even by Aunt Jane's standards, to try to make 
out a life with Ethel? Was Nancy the world, the flesh 
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and the devil with which he was to be called upon, for the 
remainder of his existence, to contend? 

Fred Burchell ended this stage of Joe's career by 
slipping into his room, in matter-of-fact fashion, one 
afternoon, and laying some sheets of musical notes on the 
table. "There's your song," he said. "I've used your 
original words, which are pretty bad, although not as bad 
as most words to songs. I've fixed you up a piano accom- 
paniment. It's neither so poor that I'm ashamed to be 
associated with it, nor so good that it can't be published. 
Suppose we run around with it a little?" Joe agreed and 
the next afternoon they visited music publishers. The 
first had his office in a building which seemed full of pianos, 
each going at a different rate and in a different key, and 
all together forming a combination impossible to describe 
or even imagine. A baldish young man in his shirt sleeves 
received them, and greeted Fred by his last name. He 
seemed surprised when the latter explained his errand. 
"So !" he sighed, in a thick, accented voice, "Well, let's 
hear it. Can't do any harm to hear it." 

Fred sat down at a tinny piano and played it through. 
The young man, who spoke of himself as being in the 
music line, listened attentively. **That'« good!" he com- 
mented when the piece was finished. "That's good. I 
like good music myself. But it's a little too classicaL 
The public won't stand for classical music. It wants some- 
thing lively — something with a jingle to it, or something 
nice and romantic. Like this — " he ran through a few 
bars of a melody then going the rounds — ^^^something it 
can beat time to with its feet. Now, this that you have 
is pretty, but I cant use it. Better try — " he mentioned 
a publisher of some reputation — "he'll take a chance, 
maybe. But with me it's business. It's got to be business. 
I've a family to keep up, Mr. Burchell, and I can't afford 
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to publish things the public don't want. You educate the 
public and FU give it as good as it asks for. But I'm 
no philanthropist, Mr. Burchell. With me it has to be 
business. I can't improve the breed of music any more 
than your grocer can improve the breed of eggs." 

"What I thought," Fred murmured as they went out. 
"I wanted you to see how they do things. Now I'll lead 
you somewhere where they'll take a chance." The next 
publisher, whose offices were decorously quiet and who 
wore a coat and a clean collar, was more encouraging, but 
was overstocked. The upshot of the afternoon's efforts 
was, however, that Joe's song was left in the hands of a 
respectable-looking gentleman who rather liked the melody 
and promised to consider it. Joe was not hopeful, and ac- 
cordingly was surprised beyond measure when the pub- 
lisher requested a further interview, higgled and haggled 
for a few days, and finally named a simi for which Joe 
was to agree to transfer aU rights, privUeges and per- 
quisites in all continents and islands of the sea, for all 
succeeding time, the same to be paid down in cash. Fred 
appeared disgusted. "He knows you can't do any better, 
but he's robbing you just the same. But you'U have to 
take it." Joe was more easily persuaded. Three hun- 
dred doUars would pay Mrs. Wishop all that she could 
be persuaded to accept for a long time to come, and to 
that extent relieve him from the necessity of depending 
on his father. And in the meantime, something might 
turn up. If he could sell one song he might sell more. He 
breathed something of these expectations to Fred, who 
looked at him unemotionally, seemed about to say some- 
thing, and then thought better of it and said nothing. 
Fred had showed his entire disinterestedness by refusing to 
accept any part of the check. The idea, he said, was 
Joe's, and his part was no more than friendly service. 
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Flushed with this first success, Joe sat down to write 
to his father, and found it hard. As he sat with his pen 
poised after writing the date and the words "Dear Pa," 
the image of the doctor came before him, a strong, ad- 
mirable man whom he was about to strike at the weakest 
point. What cold, heat, overwork and the general per- 
versity of nature, human and intimate, had not succeeded 
in accomplishing Joe was about to do with a little ink and 
paper. As he began to write his hand trembled. 



CHAPTER XV 



THE PENDULUM SWINGS 



ABOUT this time Captain Wishop, fresh from the 
Mediterranean lands of sunshine and lemons, took 
it into his head to re-enter the port of New York 
and pay a visit to his wife and cat, both of whom he 
cherished. Joe had looked forward with some apprehen- 
sion to the captain's arrjval, for he could not help fear- 
ing that it would disturb the household's even tenor with 
a bass made hoarse by much bellowing above the voice 
of storms and a disposition rendered crabbed by hardship 
and authority. The captain set him at ease at once. 
Captain Wishop was standing in Mrs. Wishop*s front 
parlor, before a cheerful gas fire, eyeing the evening paper 
with an expression of profound skepticism, when Joe, 
muffled to the ears, entered the front hall. This was two 
or three days after Joe had mailed his letter to his father. 
The captain called out to him immediately, in a tone 
which he might have used to an acquaintance of long 
standing. 

"What do ye think of this, young man?*' 
Joe had kicked off his rubbers and unwound his muffler. 
Somewhat startled he halted in the doorway, his hat, cov- 
ered with wet snow, still on. The captain was looking 
at the newspaper, which he held at arm's length, rather 
than at Joe. " *Girl lawyer wins first case,' " he read, or 
rather snorted. " Tair attorney sways jurors in sensa- 
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tional divorce suit. Modem Portia outdoes Shakespeare's 
heroine/ *' 

The captain threw the newspaper violently on the floor 
and seemed about to stamp on it. Then he thought better 
of the impulse and picking up the offensive publication 
he folded it and laid it neatly on the table. 

*THrs. Wishop doesn't like to have her parlor littered 
up," he explained, pushing up on his forehead a pair of 
horn-rimmed spectacles (not then worn by every near- 
sighted school child) and taking his first good look at 
Joe, "and I can't blame her. A place for everything 
and everything in its place is the rule at sea and we sailors 
can't complain if it's the rule on land." 

The captain was short, rather stout, and slightly 
stooped. A long gray mustache, drooping at the ends, 
undisciplined gray hair and bristling eyebrows over keen 
dark eyes gave his face an expression bordering on 
ferocity, through which an inner mildness was continually 
trying to break. He was, Joe soon learned, a little deaf, 
and this disability led him to pitch his voice, as he did 
his manners, on a key considerably above the normal one. 
When slightly irritated he made as much noise as might 
have been expected had he been furiously angry, and 
furious anger, it appeared, must have resulted in his 
immediate death from apoplexy. A temperament of un- 
usual equanimity saved him from this unhappy fate. His 
remarks on the subject of woman lawyers, which at first 
seemed the product of irrepressible indignation, were 
really only the captain's way of opening up a pleasant 
conversation. 

"What's the country coming to?" he demanded of Joe. 
"I suppose we'll have woman sea captains next. And 
woman chief engineers. And woman governors and woman 
presidents and woman ministers and woman army officers. 
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Well, I know what you and 1^11 be doing then, young man. 
We'll be sitting home embroidering doilies apd washing out 
the baby's underwear." 

Joe agreed, not thinking of anything else to say, and 
then introduced himself. 

"1 guessed you were one of the Misses's young men," 
the captain answered agreeably, dropping the subject of 
woman in general and coming around to the subject of 
woman in particular. "She's always taking in stray cats 
and dogs and people that need mothering. I'm glad she 
does. It keeps her from being lonely when I'm away. A 
sailor's family ain't really a family, you know, it's just 
a kind of understanding. Hannah promises me she won't 
marry anybody else while I'm away and I promise her 
I'll behave myself when I'm ashore away from home, and 
that's about all it comes to." 

Mrs. Wishop bustled into the room, and caught up the 
newspaper, refolded it and put it in its proper place on 
the lower instead of the upper shelf of the table. "You 
and Joe are acquainted already," she cried, beaming at 
both of them. "Youll be good friends, I know. You're 
both of you my boys. Now, Joe, take off those wet things 
this minute and let me get you some dry socks. And, 
Captain, you wash up and brush your hair. I'm going to 
put dinner on the table in ten minutes. It's chowder — 
old-fashioned chowder. Doesn't that make your mouth 
water?" 

The captain proved to be overflowing with tales which, 
though not so exciting as Othello's, were yet full of meat 
for Joe. These he conveyed by hints and brief, accidental 
references, except when he was prompted by his wife. 
When not under her urging he would make no romance 
of his profession. 

"I can't see why people make such a fuss about goings 
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to sea," he expostulated. "You simply go aboard a boat 
and there you are, just as though you'd walked up your 
own front steps and pulled the steps in after you, and, 
barring a little wind and weather now and then, just as 
cosy." 

"How about that time you were wrecked on the Cali- 
fornia coast?" asked Mrs. Wishop. Her reference was 
to an adventure of the captain's younger days. 

"Why," returned the captain deprecatingly, "we stayed 
aboard until the coast guard came out on the cliff and 
hollered to us, and then we hollered back and stood by 
to catch their line, and when it came we made it fast and 
was hauled up. That wasn't anything." 

"Were you ever in any other wrecks?" asked Joe, 
anxious to show his interest. 

"Not a one." The captain shook his head solemnly. 
I've been a good deal safer on deep water than I would 
have been in New York City." 

The flavor of the captain's experiences came out only 
incidentally, in his conversation on subjects more or less 
remote from seafaring. Joe caught in his phrases a 
directness and scorn of subterfuge which he thought 
might be characteristic of seafaring men. The captain 
was never wantonly polite, never sensitive to the opinions 
of other people. What he had to say he said outright. 
Withal he was curious and naive regarding shore life. 

"It isn't that I like the sea," he explained one night, 
as he sat smoking after supper. "The sea is nothing but 
a big bath-tub. But I can't stand your shore ways. 
People get rich on shore by being crooked. Look at your 
rich doctors and lawyers and Wall Street business men. 
They can't fool an old salt like me. They couldn't any 
of them stand a voyage below decks. Bah!" He spat 
viciously into the neat brass spittoon which was always 
brought out in honor of his returns home. "Why, what's 
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this city of New York but a mess of loafers living on 
other people's money? You don't see them working. 
They don't do anything but walk around or sit in tidy 
offices all day with white collars on. I'd like to know what 
the country's coming to with that kind of people grow- 
ing commoner every day. They're as thick as cockroaches 
in a fo'c'sle." 

In spite of these fierce comments the captain stood 
doughtily by the constitution, the declaration of inde- 
pendence, and the American tradition. "I've always 
voted the straight Republican ticket," he would say, "and 
I always will, whenever I'm on shore and get a chance. 
A man who'd go back on his party would desert his ship 
or sleep on his watch on deck. No, sir, I won't have 
anything to do with these new-fangled political ideas. 
What was good enough for my father and grandfather 
is good enough for me. America would be all right if 
it weren't for these foreigners and business men and these 
labor agitators and lawyers and bankers." 

In the midst of this verbiage Joe discerned evidence 
of a strong and courageous soul, and of a certain criticism 
of his own ambitions and preferences. Captain Wishop 
and Dr. Josiah Chapin, remote as their ways of life had 
been, would have got on famously together, and neither one 
could ever have fully imderstood Joe. So Joe himself 
felt, at least. Once the captain asked him what he meant 
to make of himself. 

"I hardly know," he confessed. "I've been trying to 
write a little music." 

"Do you get paid for it ?" growled the captain. 

"Why, yes. Sometimes. That is, once." 

"Humph!" the captain retired with a grunt into the 
depths of a profound meditation, from which he did not 
again emerge that evening. 

Joe took his misgivings to Fred Burchell and en- 
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deavored to arouse a flagging enthusiasm. But Fred 
was in the depths of despondency. "Look here,** he com- 
plained, "look at me. V\e the most expensive musical 
education procurable and I'm not allowed to use ten per 
cent, of it. I'm in the position of every artist. Americn 
isn't ripe for art and won't be for a hundred years. Our 
idea of patronizing the arts is to go abroad and buy the 
works of some fellow who's been dead for two or three 
centuries, while the poor devils who're trying to paint 
the life of to-day — ^trying to tell the truth about it — are 
allowed to starve, or forced to sell their souls. Every- 
thing's for sale. Nobody has any respect for an artist 
who doesn't sell himself with the rest. Theater orchestras ! 
Think of it — ^think of the genius that is wasted to keep 
those infernal noise machines going. There's a fine mar- 
ket for cheap, nasty popular songs, and none for fifth 
symphonies. Beethoven would starve here. The critics 
do nothing to help matters. How could they? They're 
in the same boat. If they tell the truth their bread and 
butter goes. The newspapers are owned by people who 
don't want the truth told. The public doesn't want the 
truth told." 

**Do you know what it means to be an artist in 
America to-day?" He turned fiercely and almost accus- 
ingly on Joe. "It means standing on a street comer and 
holding out a hat fiill of red, white and blue pencils. It 
means lying and flattering and sneaking into the edges 
of good society, and occupying your time with the very 
garbage of art. That's true of every art. It will be true 
long after you and I are undergroimd." 

After listening to an outbreak of this sort Joe would 
try feverishly to set down on paper, or pick out on the 
piano, some of the music that had run through his head 
when he was a boy in Middleton. Occasionally the wilder 
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strains of city streets would mingle with the first and 
simpler chords. But he never succeeded. The serenade 
to Olivia, which had now been published and was meeting 
with a slight success, remained, good or bad, his only 
product — his opus first and last. One bitter day, the 
letter from his father being still delayed, he found himself 
staring the future bleakly in the face. He had no source 
of income. If he intended to become even a hack musician 
he needed a musical education and of that he had only 
the rudiments. And he was nineteen, which in the lyric 
arts is old. A shiver of horror passed down his spine. 
What was he to do? He got up and paced back and 
forth across the little room, then, finding that too small, 
flung on his hat and overcoat and went for one of his 
long, dismal walks. Only one thing was clear. He could 
not go back. He could not go home. 

In the midst of this anguish Joe sometimes lost con- 
scious thought of Nancy Claire, but he found himself 
searching the pages of the Middleton Gazette^ which had 
been forwarded to him from Wilmington. For weeks 
there had been no mention of her. If she were indeed in 
New York the chances of his finding her were remote. If 
he did find her what could he say to her? The question 
tortured him, but he continued to speculate, to search, 
and almost to hope. A favorite haimt was a famous 
street of studios near the southern boimdary of Central 
Park. Might he not hope to meet her among the swarms 
of music students who passed in and out? Once his heart 
almost stopped beating at the sight of a lithe yoimg 
figure which he passed on Fifty-seventh Street. He 
turned as though he had forgotten something and walked 
slowly back. It was not Nancy. But what if it had 
been? 

On one another afternoon he had turned his steps 
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southward and stood for a long time looking out from 
the Battery at tugs and sea-going vessels passing in the 
chilly mist. As twilight drew on, their lights came, one 
by one, reminding him of nothing so much as the 
fireflies dancing in the meadows at home. To what ports 
they went he did not know, but some of them must cross 
the seas to England, some to France, some to the out-of- 
the-way harbors of South America, Africa, the South 
Seas, China, Japan, India. Here was the open road that 
led to all the highways and byways of the world. 

"Oh, the good, clean sea," he breathed, delighting in 
the words. "The good, clean sea. 'Mother and lover 
of men, the sea.' " A yearning that was almost home- 
sickness took hold of him. Out in this misty wilderness, 
somewhere, in some way, there might be the escape for 
which he sought. 

Then he went home and found the name of Nancy Claire 
in a copy of the Middleton Gazette. How Mr. Brewster 
or anybody else could write of Nancy Claire in a manner 
so calm and matter-of-fact Joe could not guess. For 
him everything that had to do with this girl, whom he 
had not seen for four years, was poetized, and if he had 
written about her he would have been compelled to resort 
to blank verse at the very least. But Mr. Brewster went 
on after this fashion: 

''Miss Henrietta Baldwin tells us that 
her niece. Miss Nancy Claire, who has 
been studying music in New York City, 
is soon to make her debut on the concert 
stage in the metropolis. Miss Claire 
possesses a voice of rare beauty, which 
has been praised highly by all who have 
heard it. She is a pupil of [here Mr. 
Brewster mentioned a name then, and 
now, famous enough to be known even 
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in Middleton] who predicts a brilliant 
future for her. Although Miss Claire is 
not a native of Middleton she has many 
friends here who will wish her every 
success.** 

It will be observed that Mr. Brewster repeated himself, 
but if his style lacked variety, if it was devoid of subtle 
shading, such items as this were, never the less, a labor of 
love, carefully thought over and elaborated with many 
an erasure and interlineation. All his life Mr. Brewster 
searched for the apt word, and if what he heard was not 
the inner music of his mother tongue but rather a well- 
worn journalistic bass-drumming, it was the fault of his 
ear and not a defect in his literary conscience. 

But any news of Nancy was music in Joe's ears. Here 
was the solution of his riddle. Why had he not been more 
eager, why not less fearful, in the pursuit of this one 
undoubted object of his life? All else was clouded in mist 
as deep as that which had already wrapped the lower 
bay and set whistles tooting all up and down the river, 
but here, in some mysterious way, was certainty — ^not 
certainty of Nancy, but certainty of what she, or the 
memory of her, had been, and was, to him. He dropped 
the paper and rushed into Fred. BurchelPs room. Fred 
was dressing to go to the theater where he nightly sold 
himself (so he put it) in return for the means of living. 
He was, as usual, at this time of day, in a savage and 
vengeful mood. Joe inquired breathlessly if he knew 
where Nancy's teacher was to be found. Fred turned on 
him a lackluster eye and made no answer. His tie was 
giving him trouble. He jerked at it viciously, pulling 
it far to one side, jerked at it again, pulling it almost 
as far to the other, then hurled himself into his overcoat. 
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pulled his hat down over his eyes, and seized his 
violin. 

"Do you really want to know?" he asked. "Want to 
get that sweet soprano voice of yours trained?" 

"Yes," Joe replied eagerly, "I mean no." 

'Well, then," retorted Fred, pausing in the doorway, 
*%ok in the telephone book. And turn out the light when 
you go." 

Country-bred Joe had not thought of the telephone 
book. He raced downstairs behind his friend and grabbed 
the precious volume from its stand in the hallway. The 
gas flickered dismally but he finally found the name and 
the address, a street in the Fifties through which he had 
often passed. His first impulse was to rush out and do 
homage to the sacred spot, but another thought struck 
him. He rummaged among the pile of papers which Ut- 
tered his table and foimd a copy of the Olivia Serenade. 
The first thrill of the sight of his name in print at the 
top of the page had long passed, but now he regarded it 
with revived pleasure. After a moment he found a pen, 
underlined his own name and the title — "Olivia" — , 
searched through several drawers in his dresser, found 
a clean sheet of white paper, wrapped the song carefully, 
addressed it to Nancy in care of her teacher, and hur- 
ried out with it to a post-box. Afterwards, as was usual 
with him when he had obeyed any instinctive impulse with- 
out stopping to reason it out, he had his misgivings and 
lay awake, suffering acutely, for half the night. What 
would Nancy think of a suitor, now half-forgotten, who 
had coined his sentiment so neatly into money? And had 
Nancy changed? Would she not laugh at his absurd 
passion for the girl she had once been? Was she the same 
Nancy, or had that Nancy vanished clean off the earth? 
Was he doomed all his life to chase will-o*-the-wisps? 
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Next day Joe paced from Fiftieth Street and Broad- 
way to the Park and back again, and from the Park to 
Fiftieth Street and back again, making tentative dives 
into the sacred cross street, and then hurrying off as 
though afraid of being detected in a crime. He could 
not make up his mind what to say to Nancy should he 
find her. He tried to picture himself as leading her to 
one side, perhaps to a secluded bench in the Park (or 
were there any secluded benches?) and saying: **Nancy, 
I love you, I have always loved you. At least I love the 
girl you were four years ago. I have no income, no oc- 
cupation and no prospects. I cannot possibly support 
you now, or in the future, so far as I can see, but I love 
you.'' No, that would not do. If he met Nancy it would 
have to be merely as an old friend. They would talk 
over old times in Middleton and presently there would 
be no more to say. Would he come and have tea some 
afternoon? She would like him to meet some of her 
friends. Her friends? Suppose she had a particular 
friend — a man, a man of the world, some one who would 
outshine and out-talk poor Joe? No, that again would 
not do. Joe would not go to see Nancy yet. He would 
wait, like Mr. Micawber, in the hope that something would 
turn up. 

In this state of indecision he was talking with the cap- 
tain one evening. "Captain Wishop,'' he asked, *'what's 
the chance for a fellow of my age at sea nowadays?" 

The captain's answer surprised him, it was so much 
like the answer he might have expected from his father. 

"There's a chance for a lot of damned hard work." 

"What then?" 

"Well-1-1-1," the captain let the smoke from his pipe 
accumulate in front of him imtil he was hardly visible 
and then blew it powerfully toward the ceiling. **There'8 
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chances on deck and there's chances below decks. If I were 
starting over again I*d go in for an engineer's job. You'll 
never want a berth if you've once got your engineer's 
papers." 

"How do you begin?" pursued Joe with more than his 
usual directness. 

"All sorts of ways. I'll tell you one way, if you're 
really interested." The captain looked shrewdly at Joe 
from under his bushy eyebrows. "I don't know how 
a lad like you would stand the sea. You've always lived 
soft. You're strong enough, but you've never used your 
muscles much. You don't know what it is to work till 
you can sleep on your feet. You've never put the whole 
of yourself — all you've got — ^into anything. You don't 
know what hell on earth is. Well, to my thinking you'll 
not be fit for the sea till you find out. How do you find 
out? Make one voyage in the stoke-hole. If you're man 
enough to stick that out you'll have no trouble in getting 
what else you want." 

Mrs. Wishop looked up from the sock she was darning 
and uttered an expostulatory cry. "You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, Paul Jones Wishop. That boy 
couldn't stand such a life. He's not a great lubberly 
brute like yourself. You could do better by him if he's 
really in earnest. You've influence enough." 

"It isn't influence he needs," the captain stoutly in- 
sisted. "It's grit. If he's got that he doesn't need in- 
fluence. Influence won't make a man of him. He's got 
to do that himself." 

"Yes, I see that," Joe hurriedly agreed. "I haven't 
any plans. I was just asking." He lay awake that night 
grappling with this new vision, half afraid, half fascin- 
ated. He wished Nancy could see him wrestling with 
the fires in the heart of some great steamship, bending 
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grimly to the heroic task, proving himself, not poet, 
not actor, not musician, not sentimental boy, but full- 
grown, strong-willed man. He fell asleep and dreamed 
that he was steering a liner out of stormy seas through 
a rock-strewn passage safely into port, and Nancy, her 
eyes full of love and pride, was among the passengers. 



CHAPTER XVI 



OLD M£n's TAUSS 



HE'S growing old," said Mr. Brewster, shaking his 
head sadly. "He's a strong man yet, but he's not 
the man he used to be. There was a time when he 
would be going night and day, for days on end, and never 
show it in his face, but that's past." 

"We're all growing old," observed Jackson Atterbury, 
leaning over the counter to speak more easily to the little 
group around the fire. **We^re all growing old. It^s the 
way of the world. Here to-day and gone to-morrow. Few 
days and full of trouble." He ran his hand through hia 
gray side whiskers and rumpled his still thick gray hair. 
A faint suggestion of perfume hovered about his person, 
gently superseding the many scents and odors of the gro- 
cery trade. In his day he had been a great favorite with 
the ladies, and the passing of youth, of young manhood, 
and finally of middle age had been to him melancholy. 

"He took her death pretty hard, didn't he?" asked 
Liberty Martin, taking his pipe from his mouth and spit- 
ting imerringly into the coal scuttle. 

"He did and he didn't," Jackson answered thoughtfully. 
"The doctor isn't the man to ask for sympathy or show 
his feelings. But he hasn't been the same. There hasn't 
been the same fire in him. You can't get him mad any 
more. Something inside of him is busted. It isn't only 
Emily's death." 

There was a pause. Judge Brockhurst's voice boomed 
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heavily. Judge Brockhurst considered himself a war vet- 
eran because he had enlisted in the home guard some time 
before Lee's surrender^ and a statesman because he had 
once represented his town at the meeting of the state 
legislature. He was justice of the peace and a judge by 
courtesy. He chewed tobacco and spat steadily, wore a 
soft black hat in all places and seasons, and shaved clean 
every morning as part of a serious attempt to resemble 
Daniel Webster. 

"The young man — er — Joe — ^is at college, I under- 
stand.'' 

"No." This time it was Mr. Brewster who spoke. "He 
seems to have left college. He's in New York." 

"In New York! And what would he be doing in New 
York?" 

"I can't exactly find out, Judge. I asked the doctor 
when I heard of it, but he doesn't seem to want to talk. 
You know, even we gentlemen of the press have to be 
tactful. There's a point where you can't push the ques- 
tion any further." 

"Joe was always a good boy," commented Jackson At- 
terbury, "an excellent, well-meaning boy. His mind wasn't 
always on his work, but he wasn't lazy. A quiet boy, 
too. There was more in Joe than you would have sup- 
posed to look at him." 

"For all of that," quavered Liberty Martin, spitting 
again into the coal scuttle, "for all of that he wasn't the 
kind of feller that would settle down. He was a wander- 
ing feller. I know the sort. You can see it in their eyes. 
There's some that'll settle down and work real steady all 
their lives in one place, and bring up a family there, and 
die and be buried there. They make jobs for me in the 
end." He laughed at his own humor. ^^But the others 
you can't hold in. I've seen boys from Middleton go west, 
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and north and run off to sea, and they don't come 
back," 

"That," said Judge Brockhurst, "is what keeps our 
population down. The population of Vermont has not in- 
creased since the Civil War. It has, I believe, decreased. 
Our home communities don't offer opportunities like those 
in the West and in the big cities. We — er — ought to do 
something about it.'' 

"You can't do anything about boys like Joe Chapin," 
cackled old Martin. "If it's in 'em to wander a mint of 
money wouldn't keep 'em at home." 

"The Chapin family's an old family here," mused Mr. 
Brewster. "There were Chapins here as early as there 
was a settlement here. Now Aarad's Dick is dead, and Joe 
is gone, maybe for good, and the doctor isn't good for 
many years more." His voice dropped mournfully. It 
was late Saturday night, and the four men were all that 
were left of the little throng of farmers and village people 
who had passed in and out and made the store a busy social 
center for a few hours. Jackson Atterbury straightened 
up and began turning down the kerosene lamps. 

"Guess we'd all better be going to bed," said Mr. Brews- 
ter, and with few words they rose, one by one, and moved 
toward the door. Jackson Atterbury, last of all, threw 
open the stove door and gazed at the ruddy coals, then 
shut the dampers, blew out the last light and went out into 
the frosty night. As he mounted his own steps he heard 
the jingle of sleigh bells and saw a cutter, with a muffled 
figure within, glide swiftly by. Jackson gave a friendly 
bellow and was answered by a wave of the hand. The 
doctor had been out on a late call and was on his way 
home. 

Reaching home not many minutes later the doctor un- 
hitched, put Hermes in his stall, threw down a fork-load 
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of hay from the loft, measured out two quarts of barley, 
and taking the lantern from the cutter made his way 
into the kitchen. The fire in the range still glowed rud- 
dily, and a pot of coffee simmered at one side. The doc- 
tor poured himself out a cup and drained it off, without 
cream or sugar. Another followed. Then he went, still 
carrying his lamp and tiptoeing lest he wake his sister, 
into his study in the front part of the house, opened the 
drafts in the little coal stove, lit the lamp, took a copy 
of the New York Nation and began to read. He still kept 
up an interest in world affairs outside of his own pro- 
fession, and loved to think of the great human sea that 
roared and beat beyond the stem little island on which 
he had been cast. Other lay periodicals and once in a 
while a new book, usually of a philosophical cast, found 
place on his littered table among his medical journals. 
He had been reading a great deal this winter because of 
his inability to sleep. 

Joe's letter, received a few days; before, lay heavy on 
his mind. It had taken him almost completely by sur- 
prise, and while he was physically and mentally weary — 
too weary to be greatly shocked. So many things had 
happened to him in the course of a gruelling life that 
nothing had the power any longer to make him cry out. 
Just now he was troubled because he could not think 
what to say. His life's hopes had winked out one by one, 
and this was the last of them, but his perplexity was 
only as to a fitting manner in which to receive the stroke. 
He could not protest violently — that would be too much 
in the manner of the choleric, absurd fathers of fiction. 
He could not complain — that would be a weakness in- 
finitely beneath him. He had no desire to be a pathetic 
figure; he meant to hold his head up to the last and ask 
of fate no quarter. Then, too, bis common sense insisted 
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that Joe's action was the impulse of a reckless boy who 
did not know his own mind. The doctor could not take 
Joe's musical pretensions seriously. The boy was not a 
genius, although he had talent enough. It was not music 
that he wanted, but something else. What was that? 
The doctor did not know. Not knowing he conceived 
Joe's act to be an evasion, an escape from a hard course 
merely because it was hard. 

The doctor finally scrawled on a handy sheet of letter 
paper a few words of sage advice. Joe mustn't go off on 
a wild-goose chase without being warned of possible con- 
sequences. But correspondence between father and son 
went forward under difficulties. The doctor could not 
say what he wanted to say and in the end thrust the 
letter away from him and went sound asleep beside the 
fire, sliding down into a queer posture in which his sister 
was startled in the morning to find him. **Josiah!" she 
cried in his ear, "Josiah, wake up!" The doctor opened 
his eyes, gazed at her dazedly, and then smiled his old 
smile. "Don't worry, Jane !" he reassured her. "As far 
as I know I'm organically sound and likely to live a hun- 
dred years." He rose and stretched. "I've had a 
wretched night of it. I think I shall try sleeping in 
bed next time." 

Quite often on his regular afternoon rounds the doctor 
would see Ethel HoUoway at her father's gate or on her ' 
way to or from the village, and if his errand was not too 
urgent would stop to talk with her. The sprite that had 
been in the little Ethel of ten years ago had quite died 
out of her, or had sunk deeply out of vision. With her 
dark hair and her dark, clear, fearless eyes she was pretty 
and at times beautiful, but a sober mood grew upon her 
as she grew older. People thought of her as a dependable 
girl. It was she to whom the Rev. Mr. Calvert, Peter^s 
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father, came unhesitatingly when he needed some one to 
take a class in Sunday school ; she played the organ for 
the meetings of the Christian Endeavor Society, although 
she had never had time to learn to play well; she took 
delicacies to sick old ladies; she was assiduous in attend- 
ance upon the meetings of the Ladies' Aid Society; and 
yet, strangely enough, there was nothing of the prude 
about her. She had a sense of humor, as the doctor well 
knew, and «he thought straight and clearly. He often 
pictured her as a perfect example of the adaptation of 
an organism to its environment — quite the opposite in 
that respect from Joe. 

Like Mr. Brewster, Josiah had often thought that 
Ethel would have made an ideal wife for a doctor — ^in 
fact, an ideal wife for Joe. "But,** he reflected, "that's 
not the way things are arranged in this world. The Cre- 
ator, if there is such a person, makes people fit for cer- 
tain things, and then forgets to give them the chance to 
work at them. I suppose Joe has forgotten about Ethel. 
If he had cared enough she would have drawn him back 
here. A woman will do that sometimes. But that wasn't 
to he. I suppose she'll marry that snip of a Watkins 
boy. There'll be children and that mere accident will 
start a new chain of human beings, from everlasting to 
everlasting. Poor girl !" 

Ethel's impulse when she talked with the doctor was 
never to mention Joe, but she knew it would be a kind of 
cowardice to avoid the subject, and forced herself to 
ask about him, looking at the doctor with her grave, un- 
conscious smile. Of late he had had little news to tell 
her. Joe had given up his college work, at least for a 
while, and was in New York. Was he going to settle 
down there? Ethel tried to keep the incredulity out 
of her voice as she asked the question. The doctor didn't 
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know. His brow wrinkled slightly with almost-concealed 
trouble, and he deftly switched the conversation to the 
state of Ethel's mother's health, which had been poor, 
and to other neighborhood matters. 

A subtle link, which neither was able to define, grew 
up between the two, and at times each must have recog- 
nized the imminence of the subject which neither cared 
to discuss. Once during the early part of the year the 
doctor called Ethel in to aid him in setting the shoulder 
of Grandpa Walker, who had fallen down his own front 
steps and nearly killed himself. The old man groaned 
and threw himself about, even under the influence of the 
anaesthetic, but Ethel, pale and with clenched teeth, stood 
at her post until the operation was finished. "There's 
not a woman in the village, except possibly my sister 
Jane," he told her, "who could have done this. You've 
probably saved the old man's life. Why aren't there moie 
women doctors? I think women are natural-born doctors 
— or would be if they could stand the physical strain." 
He thought of his own unending toil and hardship and 
shook his head. "It wouldn't do. But you'd make an ex- 
cellent doctor's wife." Ethel flushed deeply and for the 
first time could not meet his eye. 

Webster Watkins courted Ethel as assiduously as she 
would let him. Often on winter Sundays he would call 
for her with his father's mare and cutter and they would 
drive far out upon the snow-covered hills. The circum- 
stances of such expeditions made them more companion- 
able than they ever were elsewhere. For all his loquacity 
Webster would sit silently by her side as they slipped 
back toward the village in the winter twilight, and the 
stars began to shine steadily out of the profound 
sky. Ethel liked him best then. She liked him least 
when he tried to entertain her. A certain flippancy 
which had developed in him with adolescence distressed 
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her. One afternoon he fell to talking about the doc- 
tor. 

"He's growing old,'* he said, using the sinister phrase 
which had begun to go around the village. "I don't sup- 
pose he'll be able to practice much longer. Well, that's 
the way things go. The younger generation has to have a 
chance. Doc Harris is a good fellow, even if he isn't up 
to the old gentleman's standards. He has new ideas, too* 
I'd almost rather trust a fellow who's only been out of the 
medical school for a few years than one like the Doctor, 
who got his training before we were bom. Harris has 
some pretty sensible notions !" 

"Ten Doctor Harrises wouldn't take the Doctor's 
place," she protested gently. Like other villagers, she al- 
ways spoke of Dr. Chapin as "The Doctor," and this was 
true until his dying day. 

"I suppose not," Webster agreed, "but for all that he 
can't live forever." 

"Say," he suddenly broke in, at another time, after a 
silence, "Do you ever hear from Joe?" 

"Only through the Doctor." 

"Same here. It's funny about Joe. He's a queer sort 
of chap. Don't suppose he'll ever amount to much. 
Doesn't stick at anything long enough. Heard he was in 
New York. I don't suppose hell make much money there. 
Joe hasn't any eye for business." 

He watched her face attentively, but he saw nothing that 
could tell him anything concerning her attitude toward Joe, 

Once or twice that winter Ethel heard strange stories of 
Webster. He had been seen at the Rattlesnake House, 
where illicit drinking, and occasionally something worse, 
was known to take place. It was rumored that he had 
been seen drunk. Mr. Brewster breathed these stories to 
his confidante, Mrs. Brockhurst, who saw to it that they 
were spread under promise of secrecy to all her intimates. 
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But by daylight Webster was the model of a wdl-behaved 
young man, despite a degree of flashiness in his way of 
dressing. He was the perfect clerk, as he stood behind the 
counter at the hotel, polite, condescending, persuasive, 
ready to humor every one's prejudices and say Amen to 
every one's opinions. Ethel saw him at the door almost 
every day as she went past on her way for the mail. She 
judged him quite coolly and correctly. Here was a man 
who would have his failings, as his father had had them 
before him, but who could be trusted not to let them inter- 
fere with his getting on m the world. The certainty that 
she could marry him merely by giving her consent did not 
quicken her pulse by a single beat, but it did offer her 
an ultimate escape from a certain monotony in her life 
of which she was growing weary. She wanted larger scope 
for her personality. She wanted a household of her own 
and ultimately a number of children. As to there being 
moire exciting possibilities than this in a human life she 
preferred not to think. If she cried hersdf to sleep on any 
occasion it was not for Joe, but for Joe's dreams. And 
in the daytime she knew that Joe's dreams were out of 
place in a practical world. 

She heard at intervals from Nancy, and was reminded 
of Joe's old liking for her. There was much in Nancy 
that would have appealed to Joe, she thought, and much 
in Joe that might have captivated Nancy. No, that was 
not the word. Nancy had not been swept off her feet 
by Joe, awkward and inarticulate as he was; she had 
been made curious by his reticences. Well, that was a part 
of the childhood they had lived together, and was over 
and done with. Nancy had known of her engagement to 
Joe — indeed, Ethel had told no one else — and had kissed 
her sweetly and made no mention of her own earlier af- 
fair with him. And Ethel had managed to tell Nancy, 
without casting any discredit upon Joe, that the engage- 
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ment was off. Nancy had not mentioned the subject in her 
letters, which were full instead of her exciting life in New 
York City, of practice, professors, studio parties, the- 
aters, and new acquaintances, and finally of her coming 
professional debut. She was, she wrote, "scared sick'' 
about it, but she had pulled through worse scrapes (did 
Ethel remember the time they all acted in "Twelfth 
Night"?) and might survive this one. She would tell her 
all about it when it was over. 

Did Ethel envy her old friend? She herself hardly 
knew. At any rate this glowing, beautiful life of Nancy's 
was so remote from anything that Ethel could conceive 
that she could not possibly imagine herself in Nancy's 
place. She wrote homely, unimpassioned letters which led 
Nancy to call her "Dear old Miss Prim," and **My quaint 
old Puritan Lady," and to try to shock her by confessing 
that she sometimes smoked cigarettes, and would smoke 
them more often only they were bad for her throat. 

From her window at night Ethel could look across the 
meadows to the Chapin house. Joe's room was never 
lighted, but in the doctor's office a lamp might be seen 
at almost any hour. When she could not sleep (for dur- 
ing this winter and spring Ethel often found herself very 
restless) she would look out to see if the doctor were sitting 
up, and if he were would feel a strange companionship. 
Her mind would run back to the old days when Emily was 
alive, and Joe and she were children together. Then the 
doctor, and Emily, too, had seemed strong, happy and 
immortal. 

She sat there soberly, watching the doctor's light. The 
clock downstairs ticked audibly. So time went by. So 
the years went by. So the doctor had grown old. So all 
of them must grow old. She shivered and crawled back 
into bed. 



CHAPTER XVII 



THE OLIVIA SERENADE 



JOE could not help being disappointed at his father^s 
cool reception of his tremendous change in life. For 
the first time, when he read that unimpassioned let- 
ter, full of good advice, he felt foolishly young, and 
doubtful of the validity of his own thoughts and impulses. 
But what were impulses for if they meant nothing? Were 
they planted in the bosoms of innocent young people in 
order that they might acquire virtue by repressing them? 
The age of Jonathan Edwards might have held to some 
such belief, but for Joe in the twentieth century it was 
incredible. No, he must continue in the faith that he, for 
all his indecision and his blundering, was somehow right 
and that his father, for all his worldly experience and wis- 
dom, was somehow wrong. 

One fact, however, was clear: Joe must come to some 
decision soon; he could not drift much longer. Little by 
little, despite Mrs. Wishop's ridiculously small charges, 
and despite his own frugal way of spending, the money 
he had received for his song was dwindling. The song 
itself was taking hold in a small way, he was told, and 
that comforted him, but there seemed to be no more songs 
in him. There he was, there was New York, going about 
its business in the most matter-of-fact way, there was 
Middleton, definitely put behind him, but nowhere was 
there any settled place and occupation for him. Just now 
the city was allowing him a truce. When his three hun- 
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dred dollars were gone the truce would be over. What 
then? He didn't know what then. 

Nor could he make up his mind about Nancy. Many 
times now he had passed and re-passed the studio where 
he knew she often went, but he had never seen her, and 
only in his brave dreams had he ever mounted the steps, 
rung the bell and asked for her. How could he? He could 
not make up his mind what to say to her. Moreover, he 
had never had an acknowledgment of the music he had 
sent her. Did that not mean that she did not wish to 
re-open an acquaintance with him? The fact that no ad- 
dress except that of the music publisher had appeared 
on the sheet, and that the publisher might be lax about 
forwarding mail did not occur to him. February passed 
and March was nearly gone and still it did not occur to 
him. Captain Wishop, having rested from his labors, 
took a farewell of his wife and of William, the cat, gath- 
ered up his bags and parcels, in which were a multitude 
of socks mended heel and toe, handkerchiefs without blem- 
ish and shirts and underwear with buttons where but- 
tons ought to be, and went off to sea again. 

"If you ever want to go to sea, you let me know and 
ni tell you how to tackle it,** he said to Joe as he bade 
him good-by. 

"Maybe I will,*' Joe answered, so that the captain for 
the first time thought he might be in earnest and looked at 
him with something very like approval in his eyes. But 
the captain sent back no messages and Joe contented him- 
self with walking occasionally to the Battery and there 
watching the liners, tramp steamers and ocean-going tugs 
plough valiantly back and forth on their errands in deep 
water; or he would loiter along the docks and make note 
of the men who came off the ships. They looked like other 
men, except that they lacked the pallor of the city clerks 
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and wore a certain eager and inquisitive air, as though 
the humdrum of the city were not humdrum to them. 
Their monotony was out beyond Sandy Hook, where his 
romance began. 

In after years he was not able to account for his dis- 
posal of his time during this period. He did not look for 
work any longer, nor did he want to find work. Some- 
times he would spend the morning trying to turn some one 
of his thronging, impatient thoughts into music, but the 
results never elicited more than a grunt from Fred Bur- 
chell. He also dabbled secretly in fiction and accumulated 
a little pile of rejected short story manuscripts; after 
a while he gave this up and burned every one of them. 
Some of his slow hours went to the piano, where he might 
dream away half a morning or afternoon. Mrs. Wishop 
thought he played beautifully ; he knew that he didn't, and 
he feared that he never would. Again he would wander 
into the branch library, where he did cursory readmg m 
half a dozen literatures. One of the books he read during 
this period was Balzac's **Country Doctor,*' which made 
him see his father in a new way, made him for some days 
more than ever disheartened with himself, but contributed 
nothing toward the solution which he sought. Sometimes 
he and Fred Burchell would walk up and down Fifth Ave- 
nue, or through the Park, or they would go to a concert, 
or (and this was Joe's only taste of what Sam Allen would 
have called Life) they would drop into a studio, where 
Joe would say little but would listen to high-flying con- 
versation about the social system and the arts. All this 
time Joe felt that he was waiting for something, just 
what he did not know. But he grew more and more 
ashamed to face Mrs. Wishop, who believed that he might 
be awaiting the return of the captain, but otherwise could 
not understand this strange lack of ambition in so prom- 
ising a young man. 
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This largo passage in his life changed suddenly into 
a presto agitato. Fred Burchell lounged into his room 
one afternoon and they conversed aimlessly. Fred was 
smoking, and as his pipe frequently went out he felt in 
his pockets for matches, going into more and more re- 
mote recesses as his supply ran short. In one of these 
dives into his garments he pulled out a handful of letters 
and memoranda and threw them down on the table, then, 
picking them up, selected one, and handed it to Joe. 

"It's a pity you can't look after your own mail,'' he 
complained. "Here's something I got at your esteemed 
publisher's. Fve been carrying it around tiQ I'm worn 
out. Suppose you take charge of it." 

Joe opened the envelope carelessly enough. Its size 
and shape indicated that it was not a private letter. Wed- 
ding invitations and Christmas cards came in such en- 
velopes. This was, in fact, an invitation. Jt was an in- 
vitation to attend a song recital by Miss Nancy Claire. 
It was an invitation to attend a song recital by Miss 
Nancy Claire on the identical evening which was now 
announcing its approach by the gathering dusk and the 
continuous roar of elevated trains carrying their hundred 
thousands homeward to their hundreds of thousands of 
evening meals and their hundreds of thousands of hum- 
drum beds. There was an engraved card — ^the card of 
Miss Nancy Claire. There was a ticket to present at 
a door. There was an address, a tangible, attainable 
address in an uptown building. 

*T.ook at that!" cried Joe, holding the invitation out 
for Fred to inspect. 

Fred glanced at it without emotion. 

"Never heard anybody sing before?" he asked. 

"I've heard Nancy Claire sing before," Joe shouted, 
taking hun by the shoulders and trying to shake him out 
of his self-possession. **Why, good God, Fred, I went to 
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school with her! Why, Fred, this is the best stroke of 
luck I've had in five years. And you stand there like 
a wooden image. You might at least tell me what to 
wear." He began pulling at his necktie, with the intention 
of beginning his toilet at once. 

"Wear.^" repeated Fred, with a rising inflection. 
"Wear? Why, wear your bathing suit, of course. People 
always wear bathing suits at recitals." 

Then he came a little closer and was slightly mord 
serious. "Old man," he said, "I know now where you got 
that Olivia stuff. You're in love. You've been in love 
all along. Well, let me tell you something. You won't 
write any more Olivia serenades because you'll never be 
in love for the first time again. Mark my words." 

"Maybe you're right," said Joe. "It doesn't matter." 
Nothing mattered, except that he was to see Nancy 
again — the beautiful, incredible, impossible Nancy of his 
dreams. Nancy had sent for him — ^indirectly, of course, 
but still positively. She wanted him to hear her sing. 
She had wanted to see him and talk with him again. He 
forgot that she could not have been thinking and dream- 
ing of him as he had done of her. He forgot that her 
life had been as rich and varied as his had been starved. 
He forgot everything except that he was again to see 
her face. There was the solution, there was the end of his 
seeking. Now he was aware at last that it had been 
Nancy, setting fire to a tinder that had been ready within 
him (as it might have been ready, God only knew, within 
his father or his grandfather had any Nancy come to 
light it), who had turned his steps away from Middleton 
and away from the roads his people had walked and the 
lives they had lived. What he had mistaken for music 
was Nancy, and what he had mistaken for poetry was 
Nancy. It had been Nancy who had called through 
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the restless, summoning sunsets; it had been Nancy who 
had given him courage to wound his father, injure Ethel 
Holloway, linger in this unanswering city when all his 
hope was gone and he had no plan for the future. It 
had been for this moment that he had lived and waited. 
For what lay beyond this meeting he cared nothing. To- 
night, or to-morrow, or the next day would decide, and 
after that there would be no more vmcertainty. He would 
know then, his course would be laid. 

He dressed with the most excessive care, and yet in 
a daze, and afterwards he could not remember the trivial, 
conmionplace incidents between the moment when he read 
Nancy's invitation and that when he entered the concert 
room where she was to sing. The room was well filled and 
there was the buzz of many cultivated voices, the light 
scent of women's garments, an atmosphere of ease and 
unexcited expectation. He sank into a seat as near 
front as he dared and looked around him half-timidly. 
Here and there a fresh young face caught his eye, and 
he wondered if she might be one of Nancy's friends. There 
were few of his own sex present, and those few were of a 
type with which he was not familiar — well-tailored, pale, 
soft-looking, inclined to gesture, thoroughly at home in 
this little eddy of femininity. He looked them over curi- 
ously. Were any of these Nancy's friends? Had she 
friends who came nearer than he could hope to her ideal 
of what men ought to be? What had her life abroad done 
to her? 

There was a rustle of interest, a sudden lowering and 
cessation of talk, a wave of polite applause, a flash of 
blue, and Nancy Claire stood on the little stage, beside 
the piano, while a nondescript young man in black brushed 
his coat-tails aside and sat down at the key-board. Joe's 
pulse pounded in his ears until he could hear nothing 
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and a mist swam before his eyes. He leaned forward, 
striving to pierce through the tears which suddenly welled 
up from some hidden fountain of grief and joy. Then 
everything cleared. Nancy was standing quite still, a 
little roll of music, carried rather for gracefulness than 
for use, in both her hands, her clear eyes looking steadily 
at the audience, her parted lips smiling and smiling as 
she caught sight here and there of some one she seemed 
to know. And it was Nancy, after all. A great sigh 
of relief, that was almost a sob, rose in Joe's throat. It 
was the old Nancy, the Nancy of his dreams. She ware 
a frock of the blue that he knew was the color of her eyes ; 
the light folds clung about her with indescribable tender- 
ness; her white, graceful arms were outlined against it; 
he saw the lovely curves of her neck, rounded, exquisite; 
her head was poised proudly; her abundant brown hair 
came down on her broad forehead and swept aside gently 
to where it was caught up in a Grecian knot; her profile, 
when she turned, was as clear and delicate as an exquisite 
cameo ; and her eyes, even at that distance, were glorious 
as of old. 

"Nancy!** Joe wanted to call out, "Nancy P' The 
words came upon his lips and he made a little inarticu- 
late sound which caused his neighbor to look at him 
sharply. He coughed to conceal his eml^rrassment. All 
at once he was both hopeful and afraid that Nancy would 
recognize him; and in a moment he knew that she had 
done so. Her eyes raised upon him, met his own. For 
an instant he felt that no one was present but Nancy 
and himself. So she had looked at him in the moonlight, 
long ago. So she had looked at him on that last day 
when she had said good-by. There was the same in- 
quiry, the same half-reproach — the same — ^but no, that 
must be his own hot imagination — ^the same half-caress. 
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She was startled, he saw; then he saw, too, that she was 
glad. 

The accompanist played a few preparatory bars; 
Nancy turned to glance at him, then faced her audience. 
Joe saw that this had been an ordeal that she dreaded, but 
that despite a little tremor, visible perhaps only to him, 
she had full command of herself. That, too, was the 
old Nancy. She was too proud to show any sort of 
trepidation, too full of the joy of life to doubt the happy 
outcome of anything she attempted, too young to fear. 

She began to sing. The first notes, clear and roimd, 
went to Joe's heart as nothing had done since he had 
heard her voice for the last time four years ago ; they were 
like the overtones of falling water as he had heard them 
in mid-summer, like the far-away calls of singing birds, 
like the echoes of remembered and exquisite music. He 
hardly was aware of the song she sang, although he could 
have recalled it afterwards, note for note. Deeper than 
the song was the soul of her, uttering itself at last, sinking 
into his soul and speaking to him alone. He had for- 
gotten the pres^ice of others, except as it kept him 
riveted to his seat. He and Nancy were alone. She was 
singing to him alone. In the song was all that she had 
felt and not uttered, all that she had experienced and 
hoped since they had parted; there was her girlish joy, 
her girlish griefs, her loneliness (he knew now that she, 
like himself, had been utterly lonely), her wonderments, 
her questings and questionings, all the story of her ad- 
venture into life. From time to time, without a flutter 
of her long lashes, she met his eyes. 

After a timeless interval the music stopped. There was 
more applause, in which Joe did not think to join, and 
Nancy had to bow and retire, and come out and bow 
again, while a low murmur of admiration, as much for 
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her beauty and her youth as for her singing, received 
and followed her. The spell lifted for a moment as she 
withdrew, and Joe fidgeted while a too youthful violinist, 
tossing dark hair back from a narrow forehead, played 
Beethoven with mechanical perfection. He received an 
encore, but was gone at last, and again Nancy sang. 
Joe understood that her debut was a success, although 
the comments that he heard from those nearest him had 
more to do with her youth and spirit than with her voice. 
"Isn't she sweet?" he heard some one say. "She has the 
nicest little smile.'' Two ladies behind him were dis- 
cussing her dress. "Oh, but my dear!" one of them was 
saying, "you must expect these young people to farce 
the styles a little. They're cutting them that way in 
Paris, even though the dressmakers here haven't come 
to it. New York is really quite a provincial city. You 
must remember that we are barely on the outskirts of 
civilization. Why, I remember, when we were in Vienna 
last year " She was interrupted by the solemn accom- 
panist, who pushed his chair a little back and played his 
opening chords. Joe thought that the accompanist looked 
altogether too closely at Nancy, and with something too 
personal in his expression. He must have spent many 
hours in practice with her. Perhaps she had favored 
him with more than one of those peculiarly thrilling 
glances which came so easily to her, and meant so much 
to others. But this flash of jealousy was not all pain. 
Joe was glad that he could suffer a little for Nancy's 
sake; it was better than having a dream Nancy who 
was too unreal to be sought after by other men. 

The Nancy he had loved had been a boyhood vision. 
Now he had to adjust her to what seemed very mature 
years. She was connected now with the immediate springs 
of action, whereas then she was something to dream 
over. As she talked and looked so would his life be de- 
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termined; the difference of a word, a smile, a passing 
expression would set running the current of all his days 
to come. 

He had forgotten the Olivia serenade, or if he thought 
of it at all thought of it only as the means of bringing 
them together again. Nancy had reached the end of her 
program. The perfect young violinist had played his 
own last number and had long since departed, leaving 
some bright eyes the brighter. A polite but persistent 
applause followed Nancy's concluding song. She re- 
turned to bow, but bowing was not enough. Finally, 
nodding to the accompanist, who came back looking more 
like an undertaker than ever, she stood still beside the 
piano, gazing straight out over the audience, but with 
her eyes raised too high to catch any one's glance. Joe 
recognized the music with a start— the opening of the 
Olivia serenade. Fred Burchell had written an elaborate 
pianistic introduction. There was the echo of distant 
music coming slowly across moonlit fields, the sighing of 
guitars, mandolins, flutes and violins, and in it the murmur 
of light winds and the gentle stir of leaves, and a bird 
call or two. The music came nearer; my lady, listening 
at her window, shrank back delightedly. Now the min- 
strel stood, alone, beneath the window. His companions 
had drawn away and he was to plead his cause. This he 
did in the tenor notes of the accompaniment, coming up 
passionately out of the dwindling basses. My lady, being 
moved, drew her curtain lightly aside and let her voice 
fall like a blessing upon the ears of the figure waiting 
below. So Nancy began to sing. 

Joe could not tell what effect the song had upon the 
others in Nancy's audience, for he himself sat with his 
head in his hands, the tears fairly running down between 
his fingers. 

When it was over he made his way hesitatingly to the 
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front of the room, past and around knots of gossiping 
women, or little groups in which a man or two was lend- 
ing the weight of masculine authority to the discussion. 

"Voice?" queried one of them rhetorically, 'TTes, 111 
admit that the voice is not bad. But she doesn't need a 
voice. It's the homely women who need voices. All she 
needs to do is to stand on any stage and smile. She 
would have New York at her feet. I assure you I'm at 
her feet this minute." 

Joe saw several people pass confidently through one of 
the doors beside the stage, but he did not have the courage 
to follow them. The room gradually emptied and he was 
left almost alone. An usher began to make the rounds, 
straightening seats, picking up scattered programs, and 
finally turning out several of the lights. *^ant to see 
somebody?" he asked, noticing Joe. "Yes," Joe blurted 
out, "Miss Claire. Do you think she is still here?" The 
young man looked at him thoughtfully and Joe was for 
once astute enough to understand what was wanted. He 
slipped a dollar bill into the ready hand, which closed 
upon it and transferred it to a pocket with immediate 
and magical eff^ect. "I'll fix it for you," said the usher. 
"You just wait here. Got a card?" Joe hesitated. He 
had no card. "Just tell her," he said, "that an old friend 
is waiting here for her." 

Then the door opened and Nancy stood before him. 
Her blue gown was covered with a furred evening cloak 
and over her adorable brown hair was a spangled scarf. 

"Mr. Chapin," she began and then laughed. 
"Joe " 

She ofi^ered her hand and he took it and held it until, 
with another laugh, she disengaged it. 

"You haven't changed a bit," she exclaimed. "You're 
the same Joe. No, you're not quite so awkward. You 
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neyer used to try to hold a lady's hand longer than was 
absolutely proper.'* 

She hesitated. Neither seemed to know what to say. 

** You'll come and see me, won't you, right away?" 

"Come and see you !" breathed Joe devoutly. Then he 
took heart, as bashful men sometimes do, and surprised 
himself by an act of unparalleled boldness. "Nancy, I've 
got to see you. I ought to have hunted you up before. 
You're the only person in the world who can do me any 
good. I want — " he hesitated, "I want to ask your ad- 
Vice." 

Nancy looked fright^ied. **My advice! Why," she 
laughed. (How easily she laughed and how beautifully!) 
"I haven't any advice." 

"I want to-morrow," declared Joe fearlessly. 

"You can't have to-morrow. I've an engagement." 

"You'll have to break it." 

"Maybe." She reflected deliciously. "I don't know. 
I think maybe I can. It's the dentist, you know. It 
doesn't really ache. I can give you a little while." 

"I'll take the whole day," Joe announced. **I'll come 
for you in the morning — say at ten o'clock." 

"Oh, I couldn't get up so early as ten." 

"Ten o'clock," Joe persisted. 

Nancy looked swiftly around the room. The usher had 
disappeared. ^TTou funny child!" she cried, her eyes 
glowing. "I never heard of anything like it." Then, 
unexpectedly, she put both hands on his shoulders, kissed 
him lightly on the cheek, and gave him a little push. "I 
can't stay a minute longer. I've waited too long already 
and I'm afraid Mr. Ennis will be impatient." Joe's 
startled expression made her laugh again. "Mr. Ennis 
is my accompanist and so of course he accompanies me 
home. He's a dear boy and I want you to meet him. 
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Youll be great friends. I made him wait outside so 
that I could see you all alone." She was gone before 
Joe could recover, and in another instant was back again. 
"I forgot the address. Let's see — suppose you come to 
the park entrance at East Seventy-ninth Street. And 
don't you be a goose about Mr. Ennis!" 

"Damn Mr. Ennis!'* cried Joe profanely, seizing both 
her hands. She laughed delightedly, wriggled free and 
fled, turning at the door to wave a hand. 

Joe walked home on air. The theaters were beginning 
to empty themselves of their jaded multitudes, and he 
walked through them like a man in an incredibly happy 
dream. How beautiful everything w'as — flights, faces, 
even the tumult of the street! He whistled as he went, 
without knowing it, and staid pedestrians turned re- 
proachfully to look at him. At Forty-second Street he 
stepped blindly out to cross over. "Man," cried a police- 
man in his ear, "do you want to get killed?" "Killed!" 
he cried, "I won't get killed. They can't kill me." 

He was one of the immortals. The weight of centuries 
had fallen off his shoulders. He stood straight for the 
first time. For the first time he loved life. The thought 
of his father, of Ethel HoUoway, of the duties and ties 
of Middleton, even of his mother's grave, no longer dis- 
tressed him. Mr. Ennis was a faint, an almost inaudible 
discord, in the universal harmony. In a dark street he 
gazed up at the stars. If his mother were up there, 
somewhere in that wilderness of light, he knew that she 
would understand. 

That night he slept soundly, without dreaming. 



CHAPTER XVIII 



THIRD IDYLLS 



SURE enough, on the next day, not more than half 
an hour after the moment she had named, Nancy 
appeared at the East Seventy-ninth Street en- 
trance to Central Park, where Joe had already been 
roaming ceaselessly up and down for the better part of 
an hour and a half. The snow was all gone, but the 
night's frost had hardened the sodden ground, frozen 
thin puddles on the sidewalks and in the ruts of the drive- 
ways, and left almost an autumn tang in the air. The 
sun was slightly veiled by a high mist, which drifted 
slowly eastward and southward and promised soon to be 
gone. Pedestrians went by down the avenue with a brisk 
swinging of canes and a quick rat-tat of heels. One or 
two young men, as if too full of life to go at a slower 
pace, passed down at a jog trot, heads held high, elbows 
back. Toward the south the city grew noisier with each 
new recruit, but its roar was genial, like that of a giant 
full of breakfast and fresh air and taking a great delight 
in playing in front of his cave with his little giants. Joe 
had never suspected that New York could put on such an 
agreeable countenance, so alluring, so full of promise for 
life and love. 

Nancy had left Joe without any clue as to the direction 
from which she would come, but he saw and recognized her 
when she turned the corner from Madison Avenue, a long 
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block away. He could not have told how he did so, for 
she was now dressed in a trim suit of a rough gray 
material and a floppy blue velvet hat which in the little 
occasional gusts of wind concealed almost all her features 
but her mouth. But he would have known her by her 
mouth. He would have known her by the swing of her 
walk and the carriage of her head. He would have known 
her, he thought, by the sound of her steps. And he could 
not conceive that Nancy should ever pass near him again 
without his knowing it, though it were in the densest crowd 
or on the darkest night. 

Joe had spent the waking moments of twelve hours in 
the invention of speeches. He had been disappointed, 
when he thought it over, at the feebleness of his utterance 
on the preceding evening. He had not put all the poetry 
of that meeting into words, and on this great day he 
would do so. But this was more easily planned than 
done. Perhaps Nancy was concealing a half-embarrass- 
ment behind a lightsome manner. At any rate she was 
in too gay a humor to be pinned down to any seriousness. 

"I'm really quite early," she explained, breathlessly. 
"You see, I'm almost never as little as half an hour late 
to an appointment. But my aimt — oh, I've so many 
aunts, Joe, and all so worried about me ! — ^would insist on 
discussing, after breakfast, what do you think? New 
curtains for the drawing-room. We live in a house with 
ceilings as high as an ordinary second story and mirrors 
everywhere, so that you keep catching sight of yourself 
when you aren't expecting it. It's the weirdest thing. 
That's what they called grandeur a few years ago, I 
think. My aunt likes it, but she never gets the house 
quite to suit her, and she's always putting up curtains and 
taking them down again, and tearing up carpets and put- 
ting them down again. I'm glad to get out of it, even 
for two or three hours." 
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"Two or three hours! You mean all day." Joe had 
decided to stretch this appointment as far as it would go. 

"Meeting you at all is improper," returned Nancy. 
They were walking down the path that ran just inside 
the park walls. "Staying longer than two or three hours 
would be positively horrifying. The proper thing would 
have been to have you call. Then, after a week or two, 
we might have gone walking. But I couldnH wait for 
that, and I couldn't talk to you under a glass chandelier 
in front of a full-length mirror. And my aunt, I know, 
would have insisted on getting your advice about the 
curtains. She insists on getting every one's advice about 
the curtains. I think she had the furnace man up to 
look at them the other day." 

Joe looked at her sidewise and could think of nothing 
but the willful beauty of her profile, the way he could 
catch the laugh in her eyes even when he could see hardly 
more than the droop of the dark lashes, the way her hair 
fluffed out around her ears, the litheness of her walk, the 
naturalness and frankness of every word and gesture. 

"Where shall we go?" Joe asked, after they had reached 
the Mall and had caught sight of the tall buildings at the 
southern boundary of the park. 

She reflected a moment. "You know, I've always 
wanted to go down to the beach in early spring. Couldn't 
you take me there? We could get away from the crowds. 
I'm tired of crowds. They stare at you so." 

"No wonder," thought Joe. 

They went by the elevated road to the southern end of 
Manhattan, where they stopped to eat lunch at a small 
Greek restaurant in a side street which had attracted 
Nancy's attention. The waiter smiled at them ingratiat- 
ingly, which, as Joe forgot to tip him, was positively as- 
tounding, and so did the cashier as they paid their bill 
on the way out. 
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"People seem to be in a good humor to-day,'' observed 
Joe. 

"Do you think so?" Nancy asked. "It seems to me 
they're almost always in good humor." 

"I'd be if I could look at you." 

**What pretty speeches you've learned, Joe, since the 
Middleton days !" Nancy flushed a little as she spoke, al- 
though it was hard to distinguish the deeper wave of 
color from those that had already enlivened her cheeks. 

The middle of the afternoon found them struggling 
against a keen sea wind. The day was now clear, the air 
as sharp as in the morning, and the swift breeze laden 
with salty foam. Huge waves rolled in, green and trans- 
lucent at the crest, hovered a moment and broke, hurling 
floods of white water at their feet. Suddenly Nancy 
snatched off her hat. "Catch me!" she cried, and ran 
wildly down the beach. Joe pursued, stumbling in his 
haste, scrambled to his feet, caught up, and was neatly 
evaded. Finally he grasped her by the hand and she 
stood still, like a captured sea bird, gazing out to sea. 

"Oh, Joe, it's wonderful." 

"The most wonderful thing in the world, Nancy." 

She would not understand and would not turn her head. 
Then a new inspiration came to her. "Let's make a 
camp." They ran up the seaward slope of the sand dunes 
and found themselves in a little gully sheltered from the 
wind, where Joe, by the aid of an old letter and some 
whittled bits of driftwood, managed to get a fire going. 
Nancy helped him gather a pile of fuel, then sat down 
beside it and looked long into the blaze. 

**What was it you wanted my advice about, Joe.?" she 
asked at last. 

Sitting in the sand by her side, the gale whistling ten 
feet above their heads, the sea-gulls circling and calling, 
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the sound of the sea always in their ears, Joe told her as 
much as he could of all that he had done and thought for 
four years; and her eyes, as she listened, grew, as it 
seemed to him, larger and sometimes were moist. When 
he told her of his mother's death she reached over silently 
and touched his hand. 

"She meant a great deal to you, didn't she, Joe?'* 

"Yes, she did," said Joe, looking past Nancy and pic- 
turing the patience, gentleness and sympathy of the dead 
woman. "Somehow I think she wanted me to — like — you. 
There was something she gave me that made me not satis- 
fied with the Middleton life — or people. I wasn't better 
than they. I guess I was worse. Then you showed me 
how out of place I was. And all these four years I 
thought I was missing something on the other side of the 
world and it was — ^it was you, Nancy." 

Her eyes dropped for the fraction of a second and were 
raised again fearlessly. "I knew it, Joe. I knew it the 
moment I saw you the other night." 

She made no move. "And you?" he asked, almost 
piteously. 

The gulls swept and circled overhead, the flames from 
the burning driftwood danced up to meet the wind. 
Nancy threw back her head and her eyes gazed far. Then 
she looked down at the fire, at her feet, at last at Joe 
again. 

"You see, Joe, I'm a strange person. I'm like these 
sea birds, maybe, a little. I can't bear the thought of 
not being able, always, to fly down the wind and be free." 

Joe was chilled and silent. For the first time he saw 
that love between man and woman was a thing infinitely 
complex and puzzling. He saw that romance might not 
be enough. There must be surrenders, compromises. 
Instinct wasn't always to be trusted. What did Nancy 
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know about him that she should throw herself into his 
arms at the first invitation? 

"I suppose there were others." He gulped painfully. 

Nancy studied his face thoughtfully. "Of course there 
were men to dance with and all that. I've been amused by 
them. I've liked a good many of them. Some of them 
have played for me and I've sung for them. You're think- 
ing of Anthony Ennis, aren't you? Well, I like Anthony. 
He's good company. He's been everywhere and seen 
everything. But there's a difference between liking a man 
and wanting to turn your life over to him. I could come 
nearer trusting you, Joe." 

"Nancy!" He put out his hand and she swiftly drew 
hers back. 

"Could you ask me to marry you, Joe — now?" 

A sense of his appalling folly dawned upon him. He 
had less than a hundred dollars and no certain prospect 
of earning more. She was used to luxury. She was 
young and had a career ahead of her. 

"No, I couldn't, Nancy. I just wanted you to love 



me." 



"Well," her laughter pealed brilliantly, **you wanted 
somebody else a while ago." 

"I was mistaken about Ethel," he said steadily. **I 
acted like a fool and a brute, but as soon as I found out 
my mistake I did what I could to undo it. I suppose the 
old way would have been to go on and make her life 
miserable. That would have been considered fidelity. 
But I didn't. And you were at the bottom of that, too." 

Nancy looked soberly at him. "I thought that all out 
before I met you the other night. Ethel wrote to me, of 
course. Maybe I wouldn't have been thinking of you so 
much lately if it hadn't been for that — episode. But I 
see it as you do. Freedom — that's the great thing. Oh, 
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I could see that you were all of you tied down in Middle- 
ton. It was as though you were in prison or under a 
charm. And it seemed to me that you — and maybe Ethel, 
too — ^were the only ones that could be rescued. Now I 
know that she can't be. You've got away. But you're 
not free yet." 

"No," Joe agreed. "I'm not free yet." 

"What are you going to do?" 

"I don't know," said Joe wretchedly. Then the sound 
and smell of the sea reminded him of Captain Wishop and 
he told her of the Captain's offer. "I've half a mind to do 
it," he went on. "It's a way out." 

"Maybe," cried Nancy, "you'd come back, like Bobby 

Shaftoe, and ^ 

'Marry you." 

If you came back captain of a big ship with lots of 
treasure in the hold, and had been everywhere and seen 
everything, and had had adventures and grown whiskers," 
admitted Nancy, "I suppose I should have to marry you. 
Then we'd go sailing together all over the world. We'd 
go to Rio Janeiro and see the armadillos, and we'd hunt 
whales in the Arctic, and we'd go to China and Japan and 
India. And last of all we'd go sailing into the South 
Seas and anchor off an island where no white people had 
ever been before. There would be palms against the sky, 
and a blue and white surf coming in, and a great tropical 
moon. And you'd play on the mandolin, and I'd sing. Oh, 
how I'd sing, Joey boy !" 

Joe hardly dared speak for fear of breaking the charm. 
Nancy turned on him with a sudden tremulous smile that 
brought back the girl of four years ago. **You won't 
be like the rest, will you?" she cried. "You'll make me 
respect you. You see, I've liked so many men I couldn't 
really respect. Some of them weren't — ^well, weren't 
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really men in the old-fashioned sense. I mean there 
wasn*t any strength or will in them. I've known poeti, 
artists, musicians and that sort. They weren't facing 
life. They were just — ^just experiencing life. They had 
themselves shut up behind a pile of beautiful things and 
they wouldn't let the homely old world get past. It was 
as though they were afraid something would, not exactly 
hurt them, but offend their taste. They went around in 
a cautious way and looked around every comer for fear 
they might run into something ugly or commonplace. 
Sometimes they seemed to me like a lot of great beautiful 
babies. I wanted to shake them and set them down in the 
middle of a country road to make mud pies. I don't want 
you to be like that." 

The thrill of being possessed, in a measure, shook Joe 
to the marrow. He stood up and straightened himself, 
getting a glimpse of green water over the top of the 
sand hills. Then he dropped to his knees and added 
another fragment — relic of some vessel long ago wrecked, 
with what loss of life and hope he could not guess, to the 
rc3-coaled fire. This, too, was a symbol; this worn bit 
of wood was like one of those hmnan lives cast up in the 
Vermont hills, blazing for a little while and then going 
out into darkness — out of what past and for what pur- 
pose? Meaningless, meaningless, he would try to fathom 
it no longer. 

She had ceased to speak and to him no words came. A 
kind of despair seized upon him, a despair of being able 
to justify himself to Nancy, of being able to prove that 
he had a claim upon her superior to that of this Anthony 
Ennis, who had at least a measure of accomplishment to 
his credit. He gazed moodily down at the fire and pre- 
tended to be rearranging the bits of driftwood. When he 
looked up he saw that he need not try to justify himself. 
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He caught her passionately and kissed her. Every detail 
of that moment was impressed upon his mind forever. 
He remembered the roar of wind and sea, the slight crack- 
ling sounds from the fire, the throbbing of his own rapid 
pulse. He remembered the taste and smell of salt spray, 
the pungent odor of burning driftwood, the almost imper- 
ceptible scent of her garments and her hair. He remem- 
bered the pale sunlight, the white of the sand, the yellow 
of the fire, the delicate blue of the sky seen through 
billows of driven cloud. He remembered the touch of her 
hands upon his shoulders and the silky softness of her 
hair as it brushed his cheek. 

"This won't do, Joe,'' protested Nancy, at last, as 
though he were the guilty one. "This is what chaperons 
were invented to prevent. Young people mustn't act as 
though they were in love. Young people mustn't be to- 
gether all alone, with nothing but an ocean to watch 
them. Things . . . happen. . . . What would my aunt 
say? Oh, Joe, what would all my aunts say? What will 
they say?" She looked at him more than half seriously. 

"I don't know," returned Joe. "I don't think they can 
say anything, if they are wise aunts, except that the less 
you see of me the better it will be for you." 

Nancy assumed an expression of infinite worldly wis- 
dom. "I think we'll not give them a chance to say 
anything. And, anyway, how could we explain to an aunt 
exactly what has happened this afternoon?" 

"We couldn't. I'm the worst company in the world 
from an aunt's point of view, and pretty bad from yours, 
maybe." 

"Pretty bad," Nancy agreed, cheerfully. "If it 
weren't for a way you have of smiling sometimes when 
you're caught off your guard. There aren't many girls 
who would put up with you for a minute." 
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They went home in the starlight, and Joe was able to 
point out several familiar constellations above the East 
River as they stood in front of the house on Seventy- 
seventh Street where lived Nancy's guardian aunt. A light 
burned dimly in the hall. 

"The dear old lady always leaves it for me," whispered 
Nancy, "although if there's anything she hates it's wast- 
ing gas." 
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CHAPTER XIX 



THE KINGDOMS OF EARTH 



SEVERAL nights later Joe was aware, even before he 
climbed Mrs. Wishop's front steps, that something 
unusual had happened in that quiet household. In 
the first place, every light on the ground floor seemed to 
be turned on full blast. In the second place, there was an 
unwonted stir and commotion going on within. In the 
third place, an intangible air of festivity, which hung over 
the whole block, deepened and intensified as Joe ran up 
the steps, opened the front door and entered the hall. 
These phenomena were not the products of Joe's own 
exuberant spirits, for these, unhappily, sank lower and 
lower when, after an hour or so with Nancy, he tried to 
work out the tangible problems of the future. His pres- 
ent felicity seemed to him always on the brink of extinc- 
tion, always bought at the cost of a postponement of a 
decision he thought he had made, but really had still to 
make. He had found Nancy, but was it not to leave her, 
perhaps to lose her? 

"As I live,^ shouted Sam Allen, darting out of the 
living-room, where he had been standing grandly, warming 
his coat-tails before the fire. "As I live, my old friend 
Joey de Veever — my old friend Joey, unchanged by the 
influence of the wicked city which has ruined so many 
virtuous and well-intending young men, my old friend 
Joey, as innocent and fancy-free as ever.** 

Sam was in evening dress, his boots were of the shiniest 
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imaginable patent leather, his vest of the whitest silk, his 
shirt-bosom of the most imposing stiffness, a large red 
rose overflowed his button-hole, and his hair was sleeked 
down above his ears until it reflected the glow of the gas 
jet with the perfection of a mahogany table-top. His 
face, too, shone with optimism and good will. 

"What more is needed to prove that this is the best 
of all possible worlds? Here am I, the happiest of men, 
needing but the companionship of my old college friend 
to complete my felicity, and who should walk in at the 
front door but that very friend himself?" 

joe managed to drop a question into the even flow of 
Sam's conversation. "What does it all mean, Sam? You 
ought to be at college.'^ 

"That's just it, my young friend. I ought to be at 
college. Who applies the word ought to me? The world. 
The world of traditions and conventions. But what is 
the world? It is, as Shakespeare has said, my oyster. I 
defy tradition and convention. I defy the world and its 
oughtnesses and shallitudes.'' 

"YouVe been thrown out?'* 

"No such luck. I left because I had learned all that 
college had to teach me. I left because I had access to 
a more lucrative source of enlightenment. I left the 
university of books and dry-as-dust professors to study 
in the university of life. I dropped the pursuit of 
economics, history and languages to take up that most 
fascinating of all subjects — ^woman. In short, my dear 
Joey, I am ** 

"Married !" exclaimed Joe. 

"Exactly! Your perspicacity does you credit. I am 
married'' — ^here Sam dropped his voice momentarily to a 
confidential level — "to the most beautiful creature in the 
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world. She is at present in this very house. She is, in 
fact, dressing for dinner, after which we propose to go 
to the opera." 

"Your father " Joe began. 

"My father is, as I have told you, the conventional 
parent of fiction, with qualities all his own which endear 
him to those who do not know him too intimately. My 
father had set his heart on my bringing home at least an 
A.B. Had I aimed higher and brought down an M.A. 
or a Ph.D. he would have been better pleased. In this 
respect you will see he is, after all, not quite the ordinary 
hide and tallow merchant. In fact his soul soared above 
hide and tallow. He wished me to enter the hide and 
tallow business, but to enter it like a gentleman. In my 
lighter moments he wished me to be able to amuse myself 
with Greek tragedy. He did not know what Greek tragedy 
was, but he had once met a gentleman who did and it cut 
him to the quick. My father's other aspiration was that 
I should marry late and well. By marrying well he meant 
marrying a lady of wealth and social position.'* 

Sam paused, but only for breath. **Now I desire to 
marry a lady of great beauty and refinement, but not of 
great wealth. I desire, in fact, to marry Old Variorum's 
daughter, who is as interesting as her father is dry, as 
modem as he is ancient. Very well, I marry her. I marry 
her without telling her parents or mine. In fact, I elope 
with her. Then I telegraph my father that we are coming 
home to be forgiven. We arrive, and are shown in. The 
old gentleman comes downstairs as mad as a wet hen. 
Hattie weeps. The old gentleman softens, as he always 
does in the presence of feminine beauty. That is, in short, 
one of his weaknesses. Tather,' I say, waiting for the 
psychopathic moment, ^Father, can you blame me?' A 
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smile struggles through his saturnine countenance. ^I 
can't say I do,' he answers. *I only wish I were as young 
as you and I'd have given you a run for your money. I 
was a much better-looking man than you are, Sam. You 
took after your mother's brothers.' So that's settled, and 
now I'm the New York representative of the old gentle- 
man's hide and tallow business. That's as it should be. 
Nobody can live with the old man and stay sane. At this 
distance we shall get on very well together." 

Sam's bride came timidly down the stairs, beautiful in- 
deed in an evening dress of the latest mode. Joe had met 
her before, and she greeted him with an air of mingled 
shyness and pride that touched his heart. Perhaps no 
one else had ever taken Sam seriously, but Harriet Allen 
very evidently thought him the most wonderful man in 
the world. Under the influence of this romance she had 
bloomed out of hesitating girlhood into aspiring woman- 
hood. Joe was profoundly moved, and a little envious. 
Why was everything so simple for Sam and so hard for 
him? 

At supper the talk was all of the flats that Sam and 
Harriet had been inspecting in the afternoon. One— a 
perfect dear, Harriet called it — they would probably take. 
It had four rooms and a bath and to her eyes seemed 
small enough, but the same rural eyes lit up with honest 
joy at the thought of keeping house in it for Sam. They 
would move into larger quarters later on, Sam assured 
them. It was only a question of time before they would 
be on Fifth Avenue behind a brown-stone front with the 
rest of the substantial citizens. "Merit will tell!" Sam 
declared. "Merit will tell ! The poor boy from the coun- 
try will rise to the top through sterling worth and hard 
work." 
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Mrs. Wishop, delighted beyond measure^ beamed from 
the head of the table, and showed her complete approval 
by offering the bride an amount of food that would have 
brought her romance to an untimely end if she had at- 
tempted to consume it all. 

**I do so love to see young people well married and 
settled down !" said Mrs. Wishop. "It seems to me they're 
safe enough after that, but before then you never can 
tell what will happen.'* 

She looked affectionately at Joe. "Now here's Mr. 
Chapin. The one thing he needs is some nice girl to look 
after him. If he were as happily married as you, Sam, 
I shouldn't worry a mite about him." 

Joe blushed. So did Harriet Allen/ 

The next afternoon Sam was full of a great idea. 
"Look here, Joe!" he cried, bursting into Joe's room like 
a whirlwind, "have you got a job yet? No? Well, I've 
a job for you. I can't be the New York office of the 
Allen Hide and Tallow Company all alone. I'll need 
help. I'll need a partner. The fact is, Joe, I can't 
stand the steady drain of office work. I'll need to rest up 
some of the time and get fresh ideas by traveling. Look 
at South America — it's full of hides and tallow. I'll have 
to go there. And I ought to be familiar with Europe. 
Now, you're a steady fellow, Joe. You've got sense and 
persistence. Suppose you go in with me here." 
What's this," asked Joe dryly, "charity?" 
'Charity hell! I'm the charity patient, not you. By 
and by the old gentleman is going to die. If we're still 
on speaking terms I'll get the money. Then I won't have 
to work and I don't intend to. I intend to live. But just 
living won't suit you, with your New England conscience. 
You'll have to work or you can't sleep nights. Well, 
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here^s your chance. I'll have the title and you can do 
the work." He named a salary which took Joe's breath 
away. 

"What makes you think I'd be worth it?" demanded 
Joe. "I don't know a thing about hides and tallows." 

"You don't have to, or rather you'll soon learn. Dad 
would make a profit on you if you just stayed away from 
the office and didn't rifle the till as your predecessors did. 
But you have a personality. People like you after they've 
got used to your face and manner and funny way of 
wearing your clothes. Well, the hide and tallow business 
isn't knowing anything or caring anything about hides 
and tallows — it's making people like you. Your job will 
be to sit around the office a little, and go out to lunch 
once in a while. Dad will make a hundred per cent, on 
you without turning a hand." 

Sam returned to the subject often enough to show that 
he was perfectly serious. For Joe a dazzling prospect 
suddenly opened up. Suppose he took this offer, settled 
down, saved money, kept up his music as an avocation, 
by and by reached a point where even the most impreg- 
nable of Nancy's aunts might not be too bitterly hostile 
to him. Wouldn't that be the sensible way out of his 
difficulties? What were his other plans but the madness 
of a dreamer too young to know the world? Why 
shouldn't he compromise as other men had done? He was 
most likely to look at things in this way when he woke 
in the middle of the night, heard the city roaring all 
about him, and felt safe and comfortable under the bed 
clothes. Why should he not go on living comfortably, 
and why was not the income from a hide and tallow busi- 
ness as honorable as that from chance songs or from his 
father's dwindling fortunes? But morning brought a 
different mood. Morning brought the images of ships 
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plunging out of port, breaking the waves into a million 
sun-lit particles, racing before the winds under hilarious 
clouds; the vision of distant countries and alien faces 
and cities ; and finally and above all escape from a soggy 
and despondent mood which he could not shake off, even 
when he saw Nancy almost every day. 

The wilder and more reckless mood was always with 
him when he was with Nancy, so that he never spoke of 
Sam's offer except to treat it as a joke. They went to- 
gether to out-of-the-way restaurants, where they ate queer 
food at an infinitesimal cost, crossed the ferries to New 
Jersey and walked along the Palisades, walked in Central 
Park in the early mornings or in Van Cortlandt Park on 
Sunday afternoons, sat once or twice in the galleries at 
the theater. 

"I love it!'* Nancy would say. "I've had too much 
propriety in my life and I love to be improper. Just 
think, I'd never sat above the ground floor in a theater 
before, except in a box. My aunt thinks I'm studying 
hard and I am — I'm studying life, Joe." 

By common and tacit consent they spoke of the future 
only in the most general terms. Both were aware of a 
tenuousness, an uncertainty in their present relations. 
For both the events of the few weeks of that late winter 
and early spring during which they were together were 
consciously snatched from before the onrushing avalanche 
of time and change. Their speech was youthful and 
faltering; they hardly ever were able to put into words 
all that lay in their hearts ; yet they moved and lived, when 
they were together, in a happy dream from which they 
feared to be awakened ; and they walked hand in hand as 
innocently and joyously as though the metropolitan dis- 
trict of New York were a new garden of Eden. 

They exchanged all sorts of sublime and ridiculous con- 
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fidences: as to what each liked to eat; as to the colors 
each preferred; as to the books, authors, musicians, and 
artists each liked best ; as to the countries they would like 
to visit first; as to the kind of house each would like to 
live in ; as to the life each would live if free to live accord- 
ing to choice. They told each other of their views about 
art, the drama. Socialism, Darwin, the church, city life, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Mr. Bryan, and a host of subjects 
past, and present and to come. Mostly they agreed. 
They agreed that they preferred to be spectators in life 
rather than participants, that the pursuit of beauty was 
the supreme end of man — and woman, too ; that the modem 
American materialism, which they both thought they 
hated, was nothing but Puritanism carried into business 
and politics, that New York City was only Middleton writ 
large, and that the spectacle of the great, atrocious city 
was the most wonderful man-made vision that had ever 
fallen to human eye to see. They were optimists and did 
not despair of humanity. 

"People aren't bad," Joe would say. "It's the systems 
that are wrong, the institutions. We're educated to fit 
into the scheme of life, whereas we ought to be educated 
to express ourselves and to be free. Self-expression and 
freedom — that's all that's needed to make the perfect 
race." 

Or Nancy, sitting on a bench in Central Park and 
looking south at the great glow of lights, would begin: 
"How happy it all looks ! And how happy it would all be, 
Joe, if no one wished any one harm more than we do and 
no one was afraid or suspicious of any one else ! Oh, Joe, 
didn't they all love once? And can any one be really 
wicked or hard again if he has ever truly loved?" 

Joe didn't think any one could, but neither did he think 
that any one had ever loved as he and Nancy loved. 
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"Nobody in Babylon or Nineveh, ever so long ago?'' 
Nancy would ask. "Nobody in the world, forever and 
ever,'' Joe would answer. "We're the only two. There 
aren^t any others on the planet and there never have 
been." 

Quite intoxicated, he would go home, doze fitfully, and 
then wake with the dark future hanging before him like 
a curtain, behind which he would try in vain for hours to 
peep. 

"This is ridiculous," Nancy announced, a week or two 
after they had met. "You must meet my aunt. At least 
she shan't say she'd never been introduced to you." 

Accordingly Joe appeared on the following Sunday for 
an afternoon tea. The occasion did not bring him much 
joy, except for the word he had with Nancy when he 
arrived and when he left, and an intervening veiled and 
hurried glance or two. Nancy's aunt's teas were dread- 
ful functions in themselves, and for Joe they were compli- 
cated by the appalling necessity of being agreeable to 
strange young women while strange young men (among 
them Anthony Ennis, whom Joe had encountered and 
found not quite so detestable as he had hoped) paid court 
to Nancy. His only respite was when he succeeded in 
backing into an obscure comer in the hall, where he 
asked questions of a young mining engineer from Mon- 
tana. "It must be an exciting life," he commented. But 
the engineer was nonchalant. "Oh, whatever your trade 
is you get tired of it. You're a musician, I guess." "Just 
an amateur," Joe stammered, and was glad to be inter- 
rupted when Nancy went to the piano to sing for them. 
Or rather he would have been glad had not Anthony Ennis, 
who sat down to play her accompaniment, gazed with 
something more than professional attention at her profile. 
He was comforted when Nancy smiled at him and carried 
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up into the seventh heaven when she sang, for her secoi 
number, the Olivia serenade. He wondered if the mus. 
was as good as it had seemed at first, and was afraid tha 
it wasn't, but he hoped that Nancy, for his sake, loved it] 

Nancy's aunt, Mrs. Parkerman, came up to congratu^ 
late him on his song. When that was over the conversa- 
tion dragged. "Nancy often speaks of you," said Mrs.' 
Parkerman, smiling at him in a manner so obviously in- 
tended to put him at his ease that it made him almost 
unendurably uneasy. Mrs. Parkerman was an over- 
refined lady of fifty-five, a widow of some years' standing, 
who was never able to forget her unimpeachable social 
position. With every word she convinced Joe that she i 
was saying to herself, "Now, what a stupid young man 
you are. I wonder why Nancy picked you up, and why 
she doesn't drop you I can't for the life of me see !" Joe i 
got out of the house with the blood pounding in his 
temples and a feeling of perspiration in every pore. 
Nancy was as much at home in this environment as a fish 
in water; or, as he put it bitterly, as an Anthony Ennis 
on a piano stool. She had seemed to enjoy herself with 
those insufferable snobs who surrounded her. She had 
seemed to like Ennis' adulation, and showed more anima- 
tion in talking with him than she did in talking to Joe. 
Now, which was the true Nancy — this accomplished, 
worldly woman, or the wild and lovely girl who had been 
his companion on so many escapades? 

Not many days later, measured by the calendar rather 
than by the intensity of experience, Joe reached his last 
ten dollars and spent most of it in a riotous matinee, fol- 
lowed by a dinner at an up-town restaurant. After that 
he took Nancy to call on Mrs. Wishop and Mrs. Allen, 
and they all had a hilarious supper together. 

"The dear, pretty thing," said Mrs. Wishop, next day. 
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W'' **What a pity it is that you never think of getting married, 
Mr. Joe ! There's girls enough would have you, I'm think- 
ing." She looked so incalculably mysterious that Sam, 
who overheard the remark, burst into a roar of laughter. 

But Joe knew that the end was near now. Sam was 
waiting confidently for him to surrender. He had re- 
ceived no more word from his father. Captain Wishop, 
that wise counselor, would not be home for several weeks. 
He looked blankly at a darkness through which there were 
no loopholes. For the thousandth time he asked himself, 
what if, after all ? 



CHAPTER XX 

SOMETHING TO MAKE THE DOCTOR SLEEP 

AROUND Middleton that winter the snow came 
early, fell deep, and lay long, and the thermometer 
hovered near zero or below it for many days in 
December and January. The year was a profitable one 
for the lumbermen, who made a great cutting and hauling 
in the high woods beyond the west hill, and a hard one 
for the farmers, who had to carry their stock through 
long weeks when it seemed as though the ground never 
would be bare again. The weather in March and early 
April was excellent for sugar making, and the sap of the 
maple tree boiled merrily in many a rusty kettle and vat. 

For Dr. Josiah Chapin the depth of winter was the 
most cheerful time of the year, possibly because there 
was then nothing to expect from nature and always a 
sense of triumph in carrying on successfully the bare* 
processes of existence. Spring was the saddest time for 
Dr. Chapin, as for most men and women inured to the 
Puritan tradition, for its beauty called up the thought of 
its fragility and impermanence ; so with every lovely thing, 
perhaps. The harsh perfection of a winter sunset filled 
the doctor with keen delight; he raised his head to the 
frosty stars and was glad; and in the tumult of winter 
gales he sallied forth with the joy of battle in his heart. 
But physically this was a hard winter for him, not because 
there was more sickness than in other winters, but because 
he could no longer endure what he had once endured. The 
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whisper that had been going around the village came to 
his ears at last, from within. He was growing old. Ten, 
fifteen, twenty years of life might be still ahead of him, 
but the days of his strength were numbered, the glory 
was departing. 

If anything, however, this knowledge only increased his 
obstinate determination to shirk nothing of his duty. In 
another man his refusal to allow any part of his practice 
to fall into the hands of young Dr. Harris, who was still 
far from being overworked, might have been called pride 
or vanity, but nobody thought of appljdng these terms 
to Dr. Chapin. His routine therefore remained much as 
it had been in former years. He rose at all hours of the 
night, whenever an anxious man came knocking at his 
door, or his telephone aroused him with its metallic call 
for help. He traveled in fair weather and in foul, always 
with Hermes as his companion. Hermes, last of a long 
line of horses which had served the doctor and the doctor's 
family weU, was also growing old, and often, when he 
took him away from his hay and his warm stall the doctor 
would feel compassion. **Poor old chap!'' he would say, 
stroking the animal's soft nose with his gloved finger. 
**You'd rather stay in here and be comfortable, but it's 
not that sort of world. The best you can hope for is a 
horse heaven up in the pasture when you're too old to 
travel. And that's more than some of the rest of us can 
count on, Hermes." 

Pete Delaville, a French-Canadian who contributed to 
the support of a large family by working in the logging- 
camps in winter time, cut his foot late in March while 
attempting to fell a tree high up beyond Mill Village. 
Pete hobbled back to camp, where the cook stopped the 
flow of blood and tied up the wound with a rough bandage. 
Then Pete returned to work as though nothing had hap- 
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pened. A day or two later his foot began to pain him 
and when he could not get his sock on the swollen limb 
he decided that here at last was a case for a doctor. Dr. 
Chapin came, ploughing through the snow to the door of 
the bunk house, performed a hasty operation on the spot, 
and took his patient that very night to the village, whence 
he might save his life by going to the hospital at Norton 
the next day. The doctor's brain was reeling with fatigue 
and he may have neglected some of the common precau- 
tions of his trade; at all events some trace of the infec- 
tion reached him, and a week later, while Pete Delaville 
was hobbling around the hospital on crutches, and joking 
in his queer patois with the pretty nurses. Dr. Chapin, for 
the first time in his life, was a sick man in his own house. 
Dr. Harris, as in duty bound, came first, and as the 
patient grew worse, called! in doctors from Norton and 
Weathersfield. When they came it was not certain that 
their ministrations would be of any avail, although they 
tiptoed about, conversed in serious whispers, boiled their 
instruments in Aunt Jane's spotless kitchen, over her 
immaculate stove, took temperatures, felt pulses, and were 
more profound and mysterious than they would have 
dared to be had the doctor quite known what was going 
on. But he did not quite know. His thoughts were other- 
where. Sometimes he was a boy and called for his mother. 
Again he was an army surgeon laboring in the bloody 
wake of a great battle. Thoughts of Emily frequently 
crossed his mind and he would call for her. "It's queer 
that Emily isn't, here. She always used to meet me at 
the door. She said she'd sit up for me. Oh, yes, it's been 
different since the boy came. I'd forgotten that." He 
would run on for a while about Joe. "The boy puzzles 
me. He isn't like the rest of the family. I don't quite 
know what to do with him." But more of his delirious 
dreamings were of his recent daily life. He seemed to be 
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struggling always against obstacles that would not let 
him pass. "I'm going through,'* he would shout, "Pm 
going through. Do you hear? I've served my people all 
my life and I won't be stopped now." Sometimes he 
would talk to Hermes. "That's right, Hermes. Keep 
your head up. Just a little further, old fellow. There'll 
be half a peck of barley for you when you get home. 
Doesn't that make your mouth water? I know it's a hard 
fight, Hermes, but it can't be helped. That's the way of 
the world." Then a dim realization of his peril would 
come through the mists and he would shake his head on 
the pillow mournfully. "No, no, Hermes, you can rest 
now. I've driven you for the last time." Young Dr. 
Harris, left alone when his colleagues had gone home, sat 
with the sense of an awful responsibility on him. When 
Jane was in the room lie was as calm and non-committal as 
a doctor ought to be, but when she went out the fright- 
ened soul might have been seen peeping out of his eyes, 
which, to do him justice, were often so full of tears that 
they saw nothing. 

Jane rose to the occasion as she rose to all that were 
tragic, mournful or exacting. For no material thing that 
could add to his comfort or promote his recovery did the 
doctor lack from first to last. It was Jane who prepared 
his food as long as he could eat, it was she who gave him 
his medicines and attended, between Dr. Harris's visits, 
to his bandages, it was she, more than once, who took him 
by his once powerful shoulders and held him down when 
he was certain that he must rise and go out upon his 
unending rounds. It was Jane who, at the proper mo- 
ment, not too soon or too late, sent a telegram asking Joe 
to come home without delay — the second telegram of that 
nature that Joe had received, and though not so ominous 
as the first, ominous enough. 

Even Aunt Jane could not be wakeful for every hour of 
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the twenty-four, and while she slept Ethel Holloway, slip- 
ping silently into the house, took her place at the sick 
man's bedside. During the dead hours of the night when 
she watched there was little for her to do, but she sat al- 
ways within reach, the dim lamp showing the paleness of 
her features, her eyes big with anxiety and with pity. 
What she learned from the sick man's intermittent think- 
ing aloud no one but herself ever knew, but she had a way 
of leaning over him, of turning his pillow, of giving him 
a glass of water, that was as caressing as a mother's with 
her baby. Sometimes she smoothed back his gray hair 
from his forehead with a touch such as he could not have 
known since Emily died — no, not since he and Emily were 
young together, were bride and groom together. 

Then Joe came. He had reached Norton too late to 
catch the connecting train, and had driven the remaining 
distance behind a liveryman's horse. He came into the 
sitting-room, where a lamp was burning, turned into his 
father's bed-room, where the light burned more somberly, 
stopped as Ethel, with finger on her lips, rose from her 
chair. She led the way back into the other room and 
they faced each other for the first time since, newly-en- 
gaged, thinking themselves in love, they had said good-by 
at the Middleton station. 

They did not kiss now, did not even touch hands. 

"I didn't know," he stammered, "I didn't expect " 

"I've been helping," she said simply. "Somebody had 
to sit up with him and your Aunt Jane was all tired out." 

"It's — ^it's awfully good of you " 

Gazing at her wan face, with the lamp light shining up 
on it, Joe saw how calm, how capable, how self-contained 
she was. Here was a woman one would trust absolutely; 
she would not waver or be afraid; she would see life in 
terms of duty and measure every act by an inward and 
invisible standard. 
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"How is he?** He feared to ask the question. 

"He's been very sick, Joe. He's resting a little easier 
now. Dr. Harris thinks — ^hopes — She'll take a turn for 
the better before long. It's been a hard fight." 

Another woman would have been near to tears, but if 
Ethel was she did not show it. Her tears, if she shed 
them, were reserved for her own pillow, which betrayed no 
confidences. She was ashamed of them, did not know how 
to use them as a weapon, did not dream ever of justifying 
herself or glorifying herself with them. 

It seemed to Joe that he ought to set matters straight 
between them before going any further. But could one 
apologize to a woman for ceasing to love her? He didn't 
know what to say, and therefore avoided the subject. 

"Can I see him?" 

"Not now." She shook her head decisively. "In the 
morning, perhaps. He must sleep now, if he can. The 
doctor— Mr. Harris, I mean— has given him something 
to make him sleep." 

"Poor old dad !" said Joe, giving what instantly seemed 
inane and trivial expression to a perception of the pro- 
found pathos in the situation. "Something to make him 
sleep!" How many times had Dr. Chapin traveled over 
the hills, by night and by day, to give other people some- 
thing to make them sleep ! How many times had this been 
his only means of alleviating the sufferings of those he 
could not cure ! And how far from needing an artificial 
invitation to sleep was this man, who had been chronically 
overworked for forty years ! The strength and energy of 
him had been so great, determination had been so written 
in every expression and movement, and now he was brought 
to such a pass that the best he could achieve was momen- 
tary relief from pain. 

Joe bade Ethel a whispered good-night — the familiar 
words rang ironically in his ear — and went with a flicker- 
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ing. lamp to his own room, already aired and freshened 
by Jane in readiness for his return. Putting down hia 
suit-case he sat on the bed and looked about him at the 
familiar walls. Pictures, wall-paper, dents and scars here 
and there — all was almost as he had left it on the day he 
went to college. The stairs creaked, a gust went round 
the house, a door jarred on its hinges. He could almost 
have believed that his mother was coming quietly to his 
room, as she had done so many times, to see that he was 
settled for the night. His mother would have pulled the 
counterpane down and turned back a comer of the sheet ; 
Aunt Jane had not done that. He waited, listening, with 
a queer mixture of panic and expectation trembling on 
the verge of his conscious thought ; but nothing happened ; 
he was alone. Slowly he undressed, blew out the lamp, 
and got into bed. At first he was wakeful, thinking of all 
that had been, of the woman who, was dead, of the man 
who might be dying, of the girl downstairs, of the strange 
lives of all of them, and the strangeness of all life. He was 
almost past grief or apprehension, and lay there marvel- 
ing at the nature of human existence, which seemed at a 
given moment so stable and monotonous, yet altered with 
the speed of the wind; quivered with the swiftness of 
wind-borne ripples on the surface of water ; and was never 
really still, or secure, or familiar. 

Two sounds that he had known and loved were borne 
in through the opened windows; the roar of water de- 
scending the falls, and the undertone of the wind in the 
pine tree, whose branches, grown longer than in his boy- 
hood, brushed at short intervals against the side of the 
house. These merged, and he thought they were like the 
great torrent of doom and chance that swept him and his 
father, Ethel and Nancy and all humankind through space 
and time. He was carried upon the tide, a helpless atom, 
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flashing a moment in the sunlight and then buried forever 
beneath the foam ; another bright atom danced beside him 
and that was Nancy; they must make the most of their 
moment, absorb as much sun as they could, for destiny 
was swift behind them. So he drifted to sleep and was a 
boy again, and his mother was teaching him his first 
scales on the piano. 

"Joe !" cried a voice at his door, accompanying the call 
with a soft knock. "Joe, come quick!" It was Ethel's 
voice. He sprang to his feet, flung his overcoat about him, 
and went out, barefooted, into the hall. It was still dark, 
and he did not know what time it was. She stood in the 
passage-way, trembling a little. 

"He seems to know you're here,'* she explained, breath- 
lessly. "He's been asking for you. I can't tell whether 
he's better or worse." 

Joe followed her hastily down the stairs, past the 
mournful grandfather's clock, into the sitting-room, into 
his father's bed-room. She set the light down on the 
stand near the bed and withdrew a few steps. Joe saw 
his father lying back on the pillow, his face gray with 
newly-grown beard, his eyes open and quiet. 

"I'm here. Pa," he said. "It's Joe." 

"Oh, yes," said the doctor, "Joe." He seemed to be 
considering. "I'm glad you've come, Joe. I thought 
you'd decide to. It always seemed to me that your duty 
lay here, but I never wanted to put any restraint on 
you. I wanted you to decide right, but I wanted you to 
decide for yourself. . . . Well, there isn't much in life 
that you don't carve out for yourself. It's a losing fight, 
Joe, a losing fight. The best you can do is to get your 
back to the wall wherever you find yourself and fight it 
out. That's it, fight it out. Don't give in. *Out of the 
night that covers me ' You know the rest. The un- 
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conquerable soul ! My soul has been unconquerable, Joe, 
but I'm afraid my body's going. Soul and body are like 
myself and Hermes, Joe; you drive as hard and fast and 
far as you can, but at last your horse won't take you any 
further. Only the funny thing now is that Hermes is in 
the stall eating his head off and ready for as much work 
as ever, and I — I'm dying, Joe. Oh, yes, I know the 
symptoms. I've watched too many people die not to know 
when I'm dying myself. That's a convenience in a way. 
I take it more easily, I go off like water running off the 
hills, and it's as much according to the law of nature as 
being bom or falling in love." 

He was speaking steadily, looking at Joe from time to 
time, yet seeming not quite certain of him. Ethel stood 
unwavering at the foot of the bed. Joe had dropped into 
a chair and now sat, leaning forward, touching the edge 
of the bed with his two hands, straining to make sure 
that he missed no word. 

"I thought it all out over and over again. I knew that 
you weren't wholly a Chapin, Joe. You had blood of 
another sort in you, restless blood, adventurous blood. 
But I knew, too, that you had enough Chapin in you not 
to be satisfied with a soft life. You couldn't spend your 
life painting pictures or writing books or making music 
and be happy. You couldn't do that because a soft life 
is a lie. It's a lie because at bottom nature is cruel and 
life is cruel, and you don't know the whole of it unless you 
face it and are hurt by it. You didn't want to face it, 
Joe. You were afraid of it. You wanted to escape by 
dreaming about it and softening it. But I knew that 
you couldn't keep on doing that. Some day you would 
want to get at the heart of existence and you'd push the 
veils aside and see. If that day came too late it might 
destroy you. It came early with me. I didn't want to 
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be hard or unsympathetic. God knows I loved beauty, 
but I didn't love lying beauty. I wanted beauty that was 
woven through and through with the dirty, bitter facts 
of human existence on this planet. That's the only kind 
of beauty that will ever lift the mass of the human race a 
fraction of an inch out of the mud." 

He seemed to be out of breath. Ethel looked anxiously 
at him. "Shan't I go?" whispered Joe. She shook her 
head. "I think he wants to talk. Somehow I think it's 
better he should." 

"Now you see what I meant," the doctor went on, *Vhen 
I wanted you to come home and take up my work here. 
What if you weren't a scientist by temperament? You 
were a human being and I knew you had the makings of 
a man in you. That was enough. What we needed here 
wasn^t the latest theories about tinkering people who were 
sick or hurt, but somebody to tf ach them how to live and 
suffer and die. They all have to die. I've seen them die 
one after another, almost all my old friends. A doctor 
can't cure. He can just make dying easier. ... So I'm 
glad you've come, Joe. I know that there'll be some one in 
my place ... a Chapin who won't disgrace, the name. 
And I'm glad you came of your own free will. I glory in 
that, Joe." 

Joe turned a startled look upon Ethel. "He doesn't 
understand," he whispered. She shook her head sadly. 

The doctor had one more word. "Ethel has been the 
best nurse in the world. I don't know what I'd have done 
if she hadn't been here. She • . • makes dying ... a 
pleasure. I'm glad about you and Ethel, Joe. Oh, I 
know ... I had eyes and ears." His words died into 
mutterings, the light of his eyes was, as it seemed, turned 
down from within. 

^^r. Harris gave him something to make him sleep," 
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said Ethel again. ^^I think it's doing him some good at 
last." 

She looked into Joe's face with splendid self-control, so 
that a wave of admiration swept over him. He wanted to 
say something, but could not, and turned away, knowing 
that now he would never say it. When he repeated his 
father's words to Nancy, several weeks later, he left the 
last sentences out. 

A curtain of blackness descended upon his soul and 
upon the house. Again whisperings, tiptoeings, his Aunt 
Jane supreme and calm, the pitying, observant eyes of 
his old friends and his father's friends, the dreadful ritual 
of death; Liberty Martin dug again and filled in again; 
Hermes champed and neighed in his stall in vain. 



CHAPTER XXI 



MABCIA FUNEBBE 



THE doctor had ridden to his grave in pomp, with 
the veterans of the Grand Army marching with 
him on his last parade, and half the township fol- 
lowing. His coffin had gone up the aisle of the church 
where his feet had seldom gone in life, and the Rev. Peter 
Calvert had bidden him farewell in such a eulogy as Mid- 
dleton had not heard in that generation. There was a 
proposal for a memorial, which later led to the erection 
of a roughly cut granite stone, with a brass tablet set 
therein, near the Soldiers' Monument opposite Jackson 
Atterbury's store. Mr. Brewster's article on the doctor's 
passing occupied more than a column in the Gazette. 

^^Middleton has suffered," it concluded, "an irreparable 
loss. As physician, as citizen and as neighbor Dr. Chapin 
was known andi loved by every one. His place will not 
be fiUed." 

But when everything was over life began to revolve on 
its accustomed pivots, as it had done before, and the 
doctor was no sooner in his grave than the process of 
filling his place and of forgetting him began. 

"Here to-day and gone to-morrow. Few days and full 
of trouble. In the morning we are as the green grass of 
the field and in the evening we are cut down and cast into 
the furnace." Jackson Atterbury, who spoke these words 
from his customary position of authority behind his coun- 
ter, was unconscious that he repeated himself. 
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Judge Brockhurst, who in season and out, by night and 
by day, was one of the store's steadiest frequenters, 
solemnly agreed. "Two years ago the doctor would have 
been the last man I would have picked out to die. But I 
could see — I believe I spoke of it to you — that he had 
been failing steadily. I don't believe he bore up after his 
wife's death and the yoimg man — er, Joe — has been a 
disappointment to him. Joe doesn't seem to me to amount 
to much. Since the doctor died — and that's two weeks 
now — he's done nothing. He just keeps out of sight and 
doesn't seem to want to see people. He's a queer boy. I 
can't make him out." 

"Neither can I," Jackson answered reflectively. "I 
thought I could once, but I can't. He's smart enough, 
but he doesn't seem to have any ambition. I don't know 
what he was doing in New York, but as far as I can see 
it didn't come to much. How much did liis father leave 
him. Judge?" 

"Not much!" The Judge shook his head judicially. 
"His Aunt Jane will get some of it. The farm will have 
to be sold, but it's been allowed to run down and isn't 
the place it was. If Joe would take hold of it he might 
still do something with it, but there's no chance of that." 

"Well, you can't tell from the looks how many potatoes 
there'll be in a hill. There was a time when I would have 
bet on Joe to get ahead of Webster Watkins, but I don't 
think so now. Webster's a mighty up-and-a-coming boy. 
He takes a real interest in the hotel and wants to make his 
way in the world. His father can feel perfectly safe in 
leaving the place to him when he's ready to step out." 

"Favorite with the girls, too," said the Judge, with 
something of a leer. "Reminds me of the way you used 
to be." 

"Well, I'll not deny it," answered Jackson smiling com- 
placently. 
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"Seen him around with the Holloway girl a good deal 
some time ago. Not so much lately. Is there anything — 
er — ^in that quarter?" 

Jackson winked at the Judge. "There might be and 
there might not. Ethel is a mighty nice girl. Her folks 
wouldn't mind." 

They recurred to the doctor. "I can't get over expect- 
ing to see him step in here," said Jackson. "I don't 
know that I'd be surprised if he did. Darn it, he's not 
the sort of man you'd expect to die." The ready tears 
stood in his weak blue eyes. "We're thinning out fast, 
Judge. I don't know who'll be the next to go. It might 
be you or me." The Judge halted and fixed him with a 
startled look, as though the idea had not occurred to him 
before, and there was silence for a few moments. 

"How's young Harris doing?" asked the Judge. 

"Fine!" replied Jackson, with the storekeeper's desire 
to speak well of every one. "Fine ! He's been steadied by 
the doctor's death. I shouldn't wonder if he'd drop some 
of his singing and party-going and attend to business. 
Well, we all have to be young once. You and I were 
young once. Judge." 

The Judge sighed heavily, and, selecting a cracker from 
an open barrel, helped himself to a slice of cheese from 
the counter, and so consoled himself. 

At some unremembered point in his darkness and misery 
Joe had made up his mind clearly as to what he would 
do next. A sense of decency or of decorum kept him in 
the desolate house with his Aunt Jane for some dismal 
weeks after his father had left it for the last time. Jane 
made no effort to conceal her disapproval of Joe, which 
had been slowly growing since his early boyhood, and 
now broke through the barriers of her assumed affection. 
She seemed to Joe to blame him for his father's death. 
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Yet there was nothing for the two to do but go on living 
in the same house and keeping up the pretense that the 
tie of relationship was an effectual bond between th«n« 
Jane went about from morning to night at her house work, 
cooked the three meals every day, and sat opposite Joe 
at the table as he tried to eat them. Her housewifely 
pride was still strong. 

"You aren't eating anything," she would say, eyeing 
Joe's plate. 

"I'm eating a lot more than I did in the city," he would 
reply. "I guess I'm not hungry just now, though." 

Every Simday Jane went to church and every Thursday 
evening to prayer meeting. "Aren't you going?" she asked 
Joe, the first Sunday after his father's funeral. 

"I can't," he replied simply. 

She looked at him with something almost like contempt 
in her eyes and went alone, a splendid, self-possessed fig- 
are, able to talk with the utmost composure of every 
detail of her brother's death, yet feeling it, too, as the 
severing of one of the few ties that bound her to this life. 

**What are you going to do?" she asked at another time, 
as though with a lingering hope that Joe would decide 
to stay in Middleton, or go on with his old plan to be a 
physician. 

"I don't know," he answered, fingering his fork, "I don't 
know." Then, after a long pause, "I don't know." 

"You're going away?" 

"Yes, Aimt, I'm going away." 

"To New York?" 

"Yes, first. After that, I don't know." 

Aunt Jane sniffed. "It seems to me that it's about time 
you did know. If I had anything to say about it I'd see 
that you knew." 

"Has it ever occurred to you, Aunt," Joe asked, "that 
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I'm just not the sort of person who knows what he's going 
to do? I'm not a New Englander. Something has got 
into the Chapin blood and made me something else. I'm 
a sort of black sheep. I don't know what I want to do 
or where I want to go. I only know that I want to go 
as far as I can away from — from all this. There, I've 
said it. I'm no good, maybe, but what I am I have to 
be." 

"If your mother was alive you'd talk differently," Aunt 
Jane said icily. "But it may be a mercy she isn't alive. 
She'd be disappointed in you, Joe Chapin." 

"I hope she wouldn't. I don't know ^" Joe's mind 

ran back over his memories of all that his mother had said 
and done, and how she had looked. Would she be disap- 
pointed? Hadn't she understood him better than any one 
else, except, of course, Nancy Claire? Hadn't she wanted 
him to follow his inner light? Hadn't she encouraged in 
him just those dreams and tendencies that had led him to 
break away from Middleton? Hadn't her influence sent 
him hunting and himting for Nancy until he found her? 

"Ma," he said, "Ma wouldn't " He could get no 

further. That afternoon, climbing the hills above the 
falls, he stood still on a poignantly beautiful slope of 
tender green grass and yellow flowers, and suddenly a 
consciousness of her presence and of her approval went 
into his heart like the answer to a prayer. 

But more and more he felt himself an ahen in his birth- 
place, and would not go about the streets if he could help. 
Once he met Mr. Brewster and experienced an almost 
physical pain from that kindly gentleman's curiosity as 
to his plans. "I don't know," he told him at last, "I wish 
I did. I'm going somewhere, but I'm not sure where." 
Mr. Brewster was at first nonplussed, but later wrote for 
the Gazette this paragraph : 
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**Joe Chapin, who was called home by 
his father's illness and death, will soon 
leave Middleton. He is uncertain as to 
which of several opportunities he will 
accept. His many friends will wish him 
success in whatever line he decides to 
take up." 

Joe was more afraid of Ethel Holloway than of any 
other person in Middleton, and was glad that chance or 
her own contrivance kept them from meeting. When he 
saw her in the yard or garden he raised his hat, but they 
did not exchange any words. But one visitor, whose exist- 
ence he had almost forgotten, filled him with unalloyed 
joy. This was Walter Eliot, who came to the Chapin 
house one day shortly after Joe had started on a ramble 
into the hills, and scrambled after him, halloing at the top 
of his voice. He was not greatly changed, except for 
roughened hands which told the story of his daily work as 
a carpenter. He had heard of the doctor's death and of 
Joe's return and had come over the mountains on foot to 
see him. The tears stood in Joe's eyes when he grasped 
liis hand. 

"Walter, old boy. Good old Walter." He thought 
that he had never been so glad to see any one but Nancy 
Claire. "This is like old times come back. Oh, I'm so 
damned glad to see you !" 

Walter was shy at first, warming up by degrees to 
greater expressiveness. "Work wasn't very plenty," he 
explained, "and I kind of thought I had a holiday coming, 
so when I heard you was here, why, I came over. Well, 
you haven't changed, either, for all of your city ways 
and college education. Say, let's go up to the cave. 
Maybe it'll be our last chance." 

Joe agreed. "There'll be nobody now to care whether 
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we smoke or not. So let's bum some real cigarettes 
this time." 

They sat beside the burning coals as they had done so 
many times before and for the last time opened their 
hearts to each other. 

"What do you think of it all?" asked Joe— "of life, I 
mean. We boys were happy here. We got our fun out 
of playing Indians and running around outdoors, and 
building fires, and dreaming. It seemed as though it would 
last forever, and, now that I look back at it, it was all 
over in a minute. Have we got anything in place of that — 
that happiness — that takes its place? Or do people just 
lose something every time a year goes by until after a 
while they've nothing left and go on living by force of 
habit?" 

"I've thought of that," answered Walter, a little sur- 
prised that Joe should have thought of it too. **I felt 
pretty bad when I left Middleton. It seemed as if it was 
the end of being a boy and that was the end of really en- 
joying life. I'd always liked to do what I wanted when I 
wanted to, and generally I'd been able. I didn't want to 
settle down to nine hours a day of steady work. But 
I've done it. After a while, I guess, you get used to it, and 
when you wake up in the morning it's as natural to go to 
work as it used to be to loaf. I don't know how to put it, 
Joe, but that's the way things are and you get used 
to them. It wouldn't seem natural to have a good time 
all your life. Then you know, Joe" — ^he hesitated — "I'm 
going to get married." 

"You are?" Joe was as incredulous as though the 
young man before him were the boy he had known half a 
decade before. 

^TTes. She works at the hotel over at Weathersfield. 
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Her folks live over Fayston way. She's an awfully nice 
girl, Joe. I'm going to build her a house and put in 
everything she wants. I've saved a little." 

To Joe this strongly suggested not romance, but cook- 
ing, dish-washing, squalling children, disorder, discomfort, 
slatternliness. He could not tell why the picture rose 
before his mind, or why he was sorry for Walter. 

"Is she pretty?" he asked inanely. 

Walter puckered up his forehead and gazed at the other 
side of the ravine. "It all depends on what you call pretty, 
Joe. She looks all right to me. She's got yellow hair, 
and a lot of it, and she does it up on top of her head — 
you know how. But it wasn't her prettiness that got me, 
Joe. Do you want to know what it was? It was just 
her way of taking extra care that my coffee didn't come 
cold. She didn't take the same pains with the other fel- 
lows. That's how it began. I couldn't help being grate- 
ful. Then she slapped me once when I tried to kiss her 
and I liked that. Queer what we like in girls, isn't it?" 

Joe agreed. 

"I'm scared sometimes," Walter went on, *Vhen I think 
of what getting married means — the babies and all the rest 
of it — ^but I guess a lot of fellows have felt the same, and 
you and I wouldn't be here if they hadn't gone through 
with it. I'll chance it. And I guess Annie's taking more 
risks than I am. I'm ready enough to settle down. I'll 
be a boss carpenter one of these days and maybe take a 
contract on my own account. We won't starve." 

Joe assented again, without giving his mind to what he 
said. Walter turned to him. "What you going to do?" 
he asked. **Going to settle down here?" 

"I don't know that I'm going to settle down at all any- 
where. I'm not going to stay here, anyhow." 

"Any girl in your case?" 
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Joe wanted to tell him about Nancy, but a certain pride 
restrained him. How did he know that he was going to 
marry Nancy? 

**Nothing so serious as in yours. I couldn't marry, 
Walter. I don't know what I'm going to do nor where I'm 
going to be. I may be in China or Peru by this time next 
year." 

There was a shade of envy on Walter's face. "I wish," 
he sighed, "I almost wish I could go with you, Joe. Some- 
times I want to drop everything and take to the road. 
You remember how the crows used to come over in March? 
Well, I almost lose my head at that time of year. I want 
to get up and go — not anywhere in particular, but just 
somewhere else. Maybe I would have hit it out last March, 
but I ran across Annie instead. She steadied me and I 
guess she can again. I wouldn't want to leave Annie." 

Would he ever want to leave Annie? Would years, hard 
work and the constant struggle to make ends meet take 
the love of her out of him? Suppose he, Joe, were con- 
demned to such a life, and Nancy were condemned to the 
sort of life Annie might have to lead. No, it was un- 
thinkable. 

**Do you remember " began Walter, and they talked 

of the old days, the days of four and five years ago. They 
sat until nearly dark and parted in front of the Chapin 
house as the lights of the village began to glimmer through 
the willow trees that lined the brook. Joe watched his 
friend go with a greater feeling of sadness than he had 
felt when he had first said good-by to him at the crest of 
the west hill. He might see him again, but he had seen 
him on the old footing for the last time. Peter was gone, 
Walter was gone, Webster was worse than gone; it was 
time for him to be going, too. 

He saw Ethel Holloway once more before he left. She 
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stopped him as he was coining home from the village with 
some necessary small purchases. She flitted to the gate 
like a white moth in the dusk and her voice was soft. 
** Joe !" she called. "Joe, I want to speak to you." When 
he stopped speech failed her. Then she went on. "I 
know you're going away, Joe, and we might not meet for 
a long time — maybe never. And I don't want you to 
believe that I'll ever think unkindly of you. I wanted 
you to know. . . . Fm going to be married, Joe ... to 
. . . to . . . Dr. Harris." 

Joe was startled. "Why," he stammered, brutally, **I 
thought Why, of course, that's splendid, Ethel." 

"I got to know him better when your father was sick, 
Joe. He was so kind and patient, Joe. He did every- 
thing. He so wanted your father to live. He couldn't 
have been gentler or more sympathetic if he'd been Dr. 
Chapin's own son." 

Joe winced. **Sometimes your father thought that Dr. 
Harris — George — ^was you." Joe almost groaned aloud. 
Then he held out his hand and took hers in it. "I hope 
you'll have the happiness you deserve," he said solemnly. 
"You won't need any more than that. I know no one 
around here will be any the less happy because I'm away, 
and I'm glad of it. I'm not any good, Ethel, at least 
I'm not any good here, and I never have been. I wish I'd 
known that sooner." He hesitated. The heart-breaking 
undertones of the frogs in the marshes, of the crickets in 
the meadows, the night vpices that he had known and 
loved since boyhood, broke into the silence. "Good-by," 
he said. "Good-by," she answered, without a quiver in 
her voice. From the direction of the village he heard the 
light rattle of buggy wheels, the thud-thud of hoofs. Dr. 
Harris, maybe, promoted to the title of The Doctor at 
last. 
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Joe took the early morning train to New York. His 
Aunt Jane kissed him coldly at the front door. He car- 
ried his own suit-case, for there would have been no one 
to drive Hermes home again if he had taken him; and 
Hermes was now eating and rolling in unaccustomed ease 
and leisure in the triangular patch of pasture next the 
bams. No one came to see him off. When the train 
started he sank into a seat and Frank Connolly tactfully 
ignored him. At the Junction Joe took the main line 
train, and was happy when at last he was certain to 
encounter no one that he knew. 



CHAPTER XXII 



DECISION 

JOE walked into Mrs. Wishop's house with the grate- 
ful sensation of one who had come home from a long 
journey. A rumbling and grumbling from the di- 
rection of the kitchen informed him that the worthy mari- 
ner had returned from his latest voyage, and he reso- 
lutely made his way thither. The sound of his steps was 
followed., as it seemed to become audible within, by a 
slight commotion, and as he entered Captain Wishop, 
seated on the only solid chair the room afforded, was 
looking incredibly sheepish, while his wife, stirring vigor- 
ously something in a bowl on the table, was even more 
rosy-cheeked and bright-eyed than usual. 

"The captain's been up to his old tricks,'^ she explained. 
"What do you suppose he did? He tried to kiss me. And 
me an old married woman, too." 

The captain laughed uncertainly, until the dishes seemed 
to rattle and the pots and pans took up the echo. Then 
he remembered and turned solemn. Mrs. Wishop went 
up to Joe, put her hands on his shoulders, and gazed com- 
passionately into his face. "Poor laddie,^' she ^aid, 
**poor laddie. I know your father was a grand man. The 
captain will have to try to take his place." 

Joe looked from one to the other, unable to speak but 
determined not to break down in the presence of this old, 
hard-crusted sailor, who must despise softness in man or 
boy. The captain, who had risen, took his hand and 
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began to shake it without speaking ; continued shaking for 
several long moments; cleared his throat noisily; looked 
at the ceiling, at his wife, out of the window at a row of 
intimate articles of clothing dancing on a line in the 
wind. 

My own father was lost at sea," he finally began. 
That was before the days of the wireless." He men- 
tioned this as though it were a surprising bit of in- 
formation. **We waited and waited, and went down to 
meet all the ships that came in. His ship had been spoken 
off the Banks. We never did get any more word of her. 
She may have hit ice. We never knew. Mother would 
have given a good deal to have had a grave to put flowers 
on, but all she ever had to remember him by was a little 
tablet they put up in the church — *Captain David 
Wishop, lost at sea,' and the names of the mates and 
crew." 

"And your mother let you go to sea," broke in Joe, 
forgetting his private grief for a moment in the contem- 
plation of the great epic of pain and loss at which this 
story hinted, and thrilling strangely with the thought 
of it. 

"She had to," the captain returned mildly, "I had to 
earn a living. I had to have a trade. My father would 
have taken me with him on his next voyage if he had lived. 
I don't think he minded dying that way, though he would 
have liked to live out his time. He was a strong, healthy 
man when he died." 

"Now, captain," protested Mrs. Wishop, who had lis- 
tened attentively, and who now chose the exact moment 
at which she wished the conversation to end, "let the boy 
go. He's tired and hungry, and he can listen to your 
stories some other time." 

"There's one thing I want to say to you," said Captain 
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Wishop, glowering at Joe fiercely, "Mrs. Wishop meant 
what she said when she told you I'd have to try to take 
his place. I was going to say the same thing." 

Joe managed to thank him and got upstairs. In some 
ways the captain was very like the doctor. The thought 
of having to satisfy the ideals of this simple, stalwart 
creature oppressed him a little, as his father's standards 
had sometimes done. Yet he saw that this was what was 
necessary ; this was the new life that must take the place 
of the old indecision and hesitation ; this was the road to 
freedom. 

But first he must see Nancy, and of course Sam Allen 
and his wife, who were now comfortably settled in their 
small apartment. After some trouble with the telephone 
he got Nancy's number, and in a trembling voice (the 
fear had come upon him that she had ceased to love him 
and might never let him see her again) inquired for her. 
The correct servant who answered told him, as though it 
were an ordinary bit of news, that Nancy had gone out 
for the evening; he thanked her shakily and banged the 
receiver down. Despite the fact that he had reached 
the city twenty-four hours before he had written her he 
would, he could not help the absurd suspicion that she had 
forsaken him. Where could she have gone? Was she 
dancing, or singing to some one, or at the theater, or 
consenting to the suave companionship of Anthony Ennis, 
while he, Joe Chapin, was in such desperate need of her? 

He hurried through supper, controlling himself with 
diflSculty in the face of Mrs. Wishop's persistent kindness 
and the attempts of the captain, who had manifestly been 
coached, to make cheerful conversation. Never had Cap- 
tain Wishop been so full of stories, never so forgetful of 
that innate modesty which forbade him to treat his pro- 
fession as anything out of the ordinary. 
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"I remember," he said, "one day in the China Sea, when 

I was making my first voyage as mate " Joe listened 

to a vivid account of a forty-eight hours* fight with a 
typhoon as though it were the commonplace gossip of 
Jackson Atterbury's store; then out of it emerged some 
liuninous words, carried on the current of a lusty sigh. 
"But I knew I wouldn't drown. I was too yoimg to drown. 
I had too much life in me. I'd have swallowed the whole 
China Sea and come up smiling. I was as young as you 
are, Joe." 

Joe saw that the captain envied him, and his soul swelled 
mightily within him. What if all his miserable days and 
nights had been but the prelude to life, and not life itself? 
What if it had been part of his education that he should 
blunder, be selfish, make a fool of himself? What if by 
such means he were struggling toward a new Joe who 
might be more worthy of Nancy? 

After supper he went to himt up Sam Allen, and found 
that rising young business man, arrayed in a pink and 
white apron, in the act of washing the supper dishes while 
his wife, whose pink and white face put the apron to 
shame, was drying them. Sam affected to be free and 
easy, ignoring the subject that was in both their minds 
as they met, except as he conveyed his sympathy in a 
long, hard clasp of the hand. 

"Need I assure you," he inquired, "that these evidences 
of wretched poverty which you now behold are deceptive, 
and that the menial occupation in which you find me en- 
gaged was superinduced, not by penury but by romance? 
My wife and I desire privacy. We are forced by circum- 
stances upon which I need not dwell to occupy quarters 
in which both privacy and servants are impossible. Ergo, 
as Cicero used to say, we choose privacy. I find that the 
effect of hot dishwater upon the human hand and brain 
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is both stimulating and soothing. I have, indeed, had 
some of my brightest ideas about hides and tallow while 
washing dishes. It was while so engaged, to be frank with 
you, that I conceived the really brilliant idea of establish- 
ing a branch house at Buenos Ayres, and making you, my 
dear Josiah, the head of it. There, I saw, and there only, 
could the New Englandism be completely purged from 
your veins. There, with a jug of wine sparkling beside 
you in a wilderness, you could regain the lost impurity 
of your youthful days.'' 

"Sam! Do be sensible!" The youthful Mrs. Allen 
took Joe's hand and gave it an innocent but eloquent 
squeeze. Sam looked on with an expression of intense 
jealousy. "So!" he cried, "my wife holds the hand of 
another! Very well, I have my recourse." He poised 
the bread knife above his heart and prepared to drive it 
home. A kiss mollified him. "Behold," he murmured 
ecstatically, "the happy and reunited family. I shall con- 
sent to live." Over his wife's head he looked at Joe with 
eyes as gentle and as full of sympathy as the eyes of 
man could be. 

"I'm really serious about this Buenos Ayres job," he 
said a little later, as they were sipping a final cup of coflFee 
in the small living-room. "I thought maybe that would 
sort of tempt you. I thought it might get you the adven- 
ture you wanted without starving you first, or even work- 
ing you to death." 

Joe was touched. "I can't explain, Sam," he answered. 
"What I do never seems quite reasonable. But I can't 
take the easiest way now. By and by, maybe, after I've 
done something else I have in mind, and made good at it, 
I can sit in an office in some out-of-the-way comer of the 
world, completely surrounded by tigers and armadillos, 
and rob you of the salary you'll pay me. I don't know. 
But it can't be done yet." 
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"I don't see why," Sam objected, "I don't see " 

"I do,", interjected his wife, brighted-eyed. "You 
mustn't argue with him." 

The next morning found Joe ringing the door bell of 
the house on Seventy-ninth Street. He was in a reckless 
mood and would not have been afraid to meet the redoubt- 
able Mrs. Parkcrman herself. But the steps that he heard 
coming down the stairs, the steps that he recognized as 
he recognized her voice, were Nancy's. 

She wore a plain dress of dark blue serge, with white 
linen at the neck. Her brown hair was parted in the 
center and drawn back in the simple and beautiful fash- 
ion he admired, her face was a little paler than usual, and 
her eyes were wonderfully soft and luminous. He found 
it difficult to steady his voice as he greeted her ; it seemed 
to him that he had never seen any one more lovely or more 
inaccessible. 

"Tell me about it," she said, as she drew back after the 
first tense moment, and Joe described to her as well as he 
could the circumstances of his father's death. In her 
presence he at last attained a kind of calm, in which every- 
thing that had taken place at Middleton shone out with 
distant clearness, as though it had happened a long time 
ago to some one else. 

"Did Ethel write you?" he asked when he had completed 
his story. 

"I had a letter from her this morning. She's very 
happy. They're to be married in the fall." The thought 
of Dr. Harris evidently suggested something else to her. 
They were sitting side by side on the red velvet couch 
which she loved to point out as her aunt's crowning 
atrocity. She sank her chin into her hands, wrinkled her 
forehead slightly, and looked half mischievously at Joe. 
"Do you know, Joe, I've a secret to tell you. You weren't 
the first man — or boy — I fell in love with in Middleton." 
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Joe thought of Webster Watkins and a pang of the old 
jealousy made him grimace. Nancy saw the look and 
smiled a little. "It was your father, Joe. Before I knew 
you very well I used to see him driving by and once or 
twice he came to call at our house. He was so handsome 
in that strong, rough way, and he was so gruff and so 
kind all at once. I used to think he had the most beauti- 
ful man's voice I had ever heard. Of course I knew the 
stories they told about him when he was a young man, 
and I used to wonder what he had been like. I suppose I 
fell in love with the man I thought he must have been 
when he was young. Girls do such things, you know, and 
you musn't think I was any more foolish than the rest. I 
almost wished I was a nurse, so that I could help him. He 
seemed to need help so much and didn't always get it. 

"Then, when I knew you better, I used to try to see in 
you what I made believe I had seen in him. I couldn't 
do that at first, because you were so different. Then I 
saw that what was different was from your mother, and 
that it was something the doctor didn't have, and that it 
was lovable, too, in its way. And I thought that maybe 
you and your father didn't understand each other very 
well, because you were so unlike. Then I got to puzzling 
about you, and the first thing I knew I liked you — a little. 
That ended my little romance with your father. He 
never knew about that, though he used to look at me in a 
deep, absent-minded way as though he were seeing into me 
and seeing something that other people didn't know was 
there." 

It seemed to Joe that her words pointed to her knowl- 
edge of some lack in him, something that had made him 
ineffectual and weak, something that she might have wished 
otherwise. He had not guessed before that she had ana- 
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lyzed him, he himself had taken her so completely for 
granted and loved every mood and aspect of her. 

"Yes," he agreed, "I understand. I understand my 
father a great deal better now. Now," he added with a 
touch of bitterness, "that it's too late." 

*What are you going to do?" Nancy's color rose as 
she asked the question. 

"I'm going to make you believe in me. I don't think 
you quite do believe in me yet." During the fraction of a 
second that he hesitated Nancy made no answer to the 
question implied in the slight rise of inflexion on the last 
word. "It's hard to explain, Nancy, but I'll try. I've 
been drifting. I haven't had a place anywhere, in Mid- 
dleton, or at college, or in New York, where I really be- 
longed or was of any use to anybody. I haven't known 
what I was intended to do. I only knew what I wasn't 
intended to do. But I know now, Nancy; I'm as sure as 
though the United States Supreme Court had told me what 
to do, and the whole United States army were standing 
around here to make me do it. I'm going to take Captain 
Wishop at his word. I'm going to the bottom of life and 
find out what it's made of. I've been puzzling it all out. 
I used to think that all I had to do was to shake off 
Middleton and go my own way, but I see now that I can't 
get loose from the kind of life that my father, and his 
fathers before him, and all my ancestors ten generations 
back, laid out for me, except by wrestling and suffering 
for my kind of life the way they did for theirs. Do you 
understand?" 

"I think I do," answered Nancy softly. "I begin to see 
your father coming out in you. I be^n to love you, a 
little, for the things I loved in him when I was a little 
girl." 
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Joe's unwonted eloquence was not quite expended. **I 
used to think that beauty and romance ought to be 
brought to me on a silver platter. I've learned better. 
I've got to fight for them just as my Puritan ancestors 
fought for righteousness — for their notions of righteous- 
ness, I mean. I'm going to be free, but in a different way 
from what I thought." 

"What about the music?" Nancy asked. **Won't there 
be any more Olivia serenades?" 

A shadow passed over Joe's face. "I'm afraid that 
was one of my delusions." 

"But music isn't just playing on the piano or giving a 
recital. O Joe, the world is full of music that we'll hear 
together, and music that you'll hear and bring back to 
me. You'll hear the music of waves breaking, and the 
music of falling water, and the music of the wind in sails 
and trees and grass, and the music of people talking in 
twenty different languages, and the music of all sorts of 
animals, and all sorts of instruments — Chinese music, and 
Indian music, and Arabian music, and maybe Esquimau 
music. Oh, all the music there is, Joe. You'll hear it and 
tell me how to sing it." 

"Nancy," said Joe, "there's one music I've got to be 
sure of hearing when I come home, and between times at 
night, when I can't sleep, and my mind turns to you." 

Nancy waited. 

"That's your voice, Nancy. And it's your voice in a 
tone that nobody else hears." He thought of Anthony 
Ennis, but he would not mention the name. 

Nancy kissed him. 

After that they walked for hours, lunched at one of 
their favorite little restaurants, oblivious to what they 
ate, and then walked again until they were tired. 

"I feel almost ashamed to be so happy," said Joe, as 
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they were coming up Fifth Avenue in the late afternoon 
crowd, on their way back to Seventy-ninth Street. 

"There you are,'* she cried, "being Puritanical again. 
Do you think there's too much happiness in the world? 
Do you think our dear old doctor begrudges his son a 
little happiness?" 

Joe wondered how much happiness like this there had 
been in his father's life, or in his mother's, or in anybody's. 
The sense of change and doom and peril was on him even 
as in the shadow of the entry-way he kissed Nancy good- 
night. 



CHAPTER XXIII 



SEA VISION 



NIGHT was still upon the water when Joe dropped 
his shovel at last and made his way on deck. The 
great ship was still dipping her bow deep into huge 
swells, coining up with a lurch and plunging down again, 
but the storm had now passed them by and gone to plague 
other craft in other quarters of the ocean. Joe was barely 
recovered from the dreadful nausea which for a week had 
pursued him night and day; he had been bruised about 
the head and body when the motion of the ship had flung 
him against the steel walls of the narrow passage-way ; his 
hands were blistered and burned ; coal dust had penetrated 
into every pore of his skin, almost into his very soul ; and 
he was so weary that he clung with both hands to the rail. 
The course, as far as he could tell, was east, or south by 
east, but by craning his neck he could see where the dawn 
ought to be. A light mist lay upon the sea, but dimly 
through it a few of the major stars could still be dis- 
cerned. Little by little the mist whitened. . . . 

He had been with Nancy for a last memorable day and 
evening. They had gone together to hear, from the top- 
most gallery, a Wagnerian concert. Now the music of the 
"Niebelungen" was running through his head. He heard 
the funeral chords of the last episode as clearly as though 
a great orchestra were playing it out there, in the ocean ; 
it mounted and mounted in a mighty volume of sound and 
sorrow ; it rolled and resounded like a passionate thunder 
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storm. But it was no longer the funeral music for 
Siegfried; it was Josiah Chapin who was being carried 
thunderously to his everlasting resting place; it was 
Josiah who had lived and died an epic hero. Now Joe 
understood that perfectly. 

. . . The stars were all gone, and in their place was 
an all-pervading grayness. The sea was gray, the lifting 
mist was gray, the sky was shut off by a film of grayness. 
Through this came the edge of a flat gray disk, the sun, 
which appeared to contribute nothing to the sad light 
already upon the water. Under the gray mask the sea 
rolled heavily, wave after wave rising sullenly by the 
ship's side and melting sullenly into mist. A dismal, pale 
world lay all about. Yet Joe heard the strong throb of 
the engines, and knew that the last liunps of coal he had 
thrown into the devouring furnace were doing their part 
to drive the ship forward, to the Mediterranean, to India, 
to the South Seas, to whatever ports a sailor might dream 
of penetrating. . . . 

Nancy had faded with the swiftness of light from a 
flesh and blood woman back again into the dimness and 
more delicate beauty of a vision. Again she was his dream 
Nancy, a Nancy typifying all beauty, all hope, all adven- 
ture. He saw her, as it were, down a long vista ; he was 
hurrying to catch her but she evaded him; then she was 
coming toward him, and he knew her very far away by 
the lithe undulation of her body as she walked, by the very 
movement and swinging of her draperies. 

At the last she had been sadly candid with him. **We 
can't know, can we? It's something that comes and goes, 
or comes and stays, and one never can tell which. Two 
people might live together in the same house, Joe, and be 
called Mr. and Mrs. and be as far apart as the stars. 
That's the way with half the marriages we know about. 
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And then you might be on one side of the world and I 
on the other side and we would be near together. It's 
fate. We don't need to make any promises, for a promise 
isn't any good unless Whoever or Whatever it is that 
brought us together first means to bring us together again. 
No, you must be free, Joe, as you wanted to be." 

"Good God!" Joe had groaned. "I don't want that 
kind of freedom." Nancy had smiled sweetly and for- 
lornly. "That goes with the other kind. You can't have 
one without the other. You've got to trust freedom, Joe." 

"I do," answered Joe. "Or I wish I did. I don't 
know " 

Then, seeing him so somber, she had sung softly in 
his ear: 

"You'll come back and marry me. 
Pretty Bobby ShaftoeP 

He brushed the dampness from his forehead with his 
grimy sleeve. Would he, after all? Or had he trusted 
himself to the mercy of a great tide which had no mercy 
and no purpose, and would as easily hurl them apart as 
throw them together? Something within him repeated 
her name, as though giving words to the tune the engines 
played: "Nancy! Nancy! Nancy!" 

The pale disk brightened and now Joe began to hear, 
not funeral harmonies but the forest songs from the earlier 
part of "Siegfried." He heard the music of the dawn as 
though multitudes over the verge of the horizon were 
singing it. 
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